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WueEn Immanuel Kant’s opus magnum, the “ Criticism of Pure 
Reason,” was first published in Germany, it remained for a few 
years almost as unnoticed and unknown, as when it lay unre- 
vealed in the transcendental recesses of the great philosopher’s 
mind. But, when once the light that was in it fell upon eyes 
that were capable of receiving it, a sudden and striking change 
took place; as by the stroke of lightning, or the shock of an 
earthquake, the universal German mind seemed awakened from 
centuries of intellectual sleep, and the influence of Kant, like that 
of a rising sun, shed itself over the wide domains of literature and 
science, and penetrated into the darkest recesses where pedantry 
and priestcraft had long held their dingy dominion. ‘This was 
well. But soon, Kantism, like every thing good in the hands of 
frail humanity, was stretched into caricature, and poets, moralists, 
divines, critics, lawyers, and naturalists, swarmed in the streets 
and paraded the market-places of Leipzig, spreading broad the 
phylacteries of the Kantian terminology, and dealing mortal blows 
upon all and sundry the emperor’s peaceable lieges, by the irre- 
sistible force of the categorical imperative. The honest Germans 
seemed for a season struck with the same demonian mania that 
seized the Abderites of old, when, after having heard one of Euri- 
pides’ plays, they were so inspired with the divine influence of 
Eros therein represented, that for three successive days they ran 
ecstatic through the streets of Abdera exclaiming— Oh Love, 
king of gods and men! great is thy power, who can resist thee!” 
The rational and moderate Kantians of course were not over- 
much delighted with such a spectacle; those who were of Hera- 
clitan temperament wept, while those who had studied under 
Democritus laughed at it; and among others, Schiller, who was 
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one of the purest and most zealous disciples that Immanuel could 
boast of, to relieve his righteous spirit, composed this well-known 
couplet on the occasion. 

4 


“* Wie doch ein einziger Reicher so viele Bettler in Nahrung 
Setzt! Wenn die Kénige baun haben die Kérrner zu thun !” * 


It has often struck us that this couplet might be as fitly applied 
to Gothe as to Kant. The man, whom Lord Byron was proud 
to acknowledge as having “ for fifty years been the undisputed 
sovereign of European literature,” could not fail to draw within 
his magic circle a host of persons who derived their importance 
chiefly from their relation to him. What an army of expounders 
and commentators, translators and imitators, adversaries and 
apologists, has he not created! How many Meiers, Mercks, 
Knebels, and Zelters owe their fame in a great measure to their 
having, in the disposition of Providence, become a sort of neces- 
sary accessories to Géthe! And can Heine with all his wit, 
and Menzel with all his satire, so far deceive themselves as not 
to know that they are indebted for no small modicum of the 
reputation they have gained to the same circumstance that made 
Cassius famous—because he murdered Cesar? Verily this 
Gothe “ bestrides the earth like a colossus,” and we poor critics, 
and translators, reporters of conversations, and reporters of that 
report, are as mere children that admire the bright buckles upon 
his shoes, and are proud to pluck the flowers where his foot has 
passed. 

Two additional volumes of Gothian records have reached us, 
and we are delighted to say, that they are not only equal, but in 
some respects superior, to those which we lately introduced to 
our readers.+ In the correspondence with Zelter, the principal 
personages seemed thrown somewhat into the back-ground by the 
prominent peculiarities of his interesting correspondent: Bettina 
Brentano’s letters were more remarkable for the curious exhibi- 
tion of her own beautiful madness than for the wisdom or the 
poetry of Gothe’s answers to them; but, in these conversations 
of Eckermann, Gothe, and Gothe alone, is the theme; while 
the author is content to appear in the modest character of a 
Cicerone, pointing out the beauties, and descanting on the cha- 
racter of the spiritual landscape. John Peter Eckermann, how- 
ever, is not a mere reporter, who is only valuable for the news 
which he brings, and which any other reporter might have fur- 


* One rich man is the life of many poor, 
And when kings build the mason’s meat is sure. 


+ Gothe’s Correspondence with Zelter, and with Bettina Brentano, vol. xvi. p. 
328, 
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nished as well as himself. On the contrary, he possesses peculiar 
qualifications for giving us such a report as no one else could 
have made; and it F will, therefore, be necessary for us to sketch 
in a few words an outline of his somewhat remarkable person 
and character, and of the circumstances which gave rise to his 
connection with Gothe, before we can proceed to lay before 
our readers the import of his valuable Gothian Communica- 
tions. 

Our worthy reporter’s father was a merchant on a small scale, 
who carried his shop upon his back for many years, from village 
to village, over the sandy heath between Liineburg and Ham- 
burg. He dealt in ribbons, cotton-twist, and silk-thread, coarse 
linen cloth, and goose-quills. His mother kept a cow, weeded 
an acre of ground around her humble cabin, attended to her 
domestic duties, and in her leisure hours made a little money by 
spinning cotton, and netting dress-caps for the fair daughters of 
the Liineburg burgesses. John Peter, as the last born son of a 
second marriage, was left as the only companion of his indus- 
trious parents during their declining years; but this seclusion 
was, to his quiet contemplative character, a source of as great 
enjoyment as to a young Napoleon or Byrou it might have been 
of pain and uneasiness. In the spring season, the future friend 
and confidant of Géthe was employed during his boyish years 
in collecting the reeds, leaves, and dry grass that the Elbe had 
left from its floods, to serve as litter for. his mother’s cow. As 
the summer advanced, the dignity of his situation advanced with 
it, and John Peter became what in Homeric days would have 
been styled—a divine cow-herd. Like the ant too, he was busy 
during the summer months, in gathering together dry branches 
and leaves from the neighbouring wood, for the supply of the 
winter’s fire. In harvest he became sheaf-gatherer and gleaner to 
the reapers, and, as a sort of accessory trade, collected acorns 
and sold them to the neighbouring farmers for feeding their 
geese. When he became a little older, he was admitted into 
partnership with his father, and learned to bear his burden be- 
times. Such was the simple boyhood of the man to whom the 
world is indebted for a work which must go down to posterity 
along with the name and works of Gothe, and will to many bear a 
value not inferior to some of those immortal works themselves. 

Young Eckermann very early displayed a strong passion for 
drawing, and some small attempts that he made in this line served 
to introduce him to the notice of individuals in a station of life 
somewhat superior to that in which his parents had brought him 
up. By the help of these friends, and more by his own applica- 
tion, he procured himself a situation, first as clerk to a provincial 
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judge, and then as secretary in one of the public offices at Beven- 
sen. In this capacity he remained till 1813, when he joined the 
patriotic army, and saw a little service under Captain Knoss 
against Marshal Davoust at Hamburg, and then reconnoitred a 
little on the Rhine and in Flanders. Here, however, he learned 
more of the history of art than of military tactics; and Rubens 
and Teniers made such an impression upon his mind, that he 
returned home determined to become a painter, and walked over 
the snow to Hanover, and made application to Professor Ram- 
berg, for that purpose. Under the direction of this master he 
made considerable progress in figure-drawing ; but, like other zea- 
lous students, he drew himself into a fever, on his recovering from 
which he found it necessary to look about for the means of sub- 
sistence in some more hopeful way. He was so fortunate as to 
obtain a situation connected with the war-department at Hanover, 
which left him time to initiate himself into literary, as he had for- 
merly done into artistical, pursuits. Here he first became ac- 
quainted with Gothe’s works, and drew from them a spiritual 
nourishment to which he attributes the whole happiness of his 
future life. He also went to school— a youth among boys—and 
made an honourable attempt to supply the deficiencies of his 
early education by applying himself sedulously to classical studies, 
He next mustered funds and patronage sufficient to enable him 
to spend a year or two at Gottingen, with the intention of study- 
ing the law; but he flirted with the Muses,—and Themis, who is 
a jealous goddess, cast him off, and left him to try his fortune in 
the literary world. He sent the manuscript of a work, entitled 
Beytrage zur Poesie, to Gothe, who, with that kindly conde- 
scension which was peculiar to him, honoured the author with 
words of encouragement, and promised to mention the work in 
the next sheets of Kunst und Alterthum. ‘The acquaintance with 
Gothe, once begun, was not likely to remain unimproved by such 
an ardent worshipper as Eckermann; he soon transplanted him- 
self to Weimar, and, with Gothe’s assistance, got his work pub- 
lished by Cotta on the most liberal terms. ‘Thus happily ushered 
into the literary world, our author gave up every other idea but 
Gothe, literature, and art; he became the familiar friend, confi- 
dant, and amanuensis of the great poet; he assisted him in the 
arrangement and redaction of his numerous papers during the last 
ten years of his active life; and it is to his care that we are ina 
great measure indebted for the appearance of the fifteen volumes 
of Gothe’s posthumous works in their present shape. So inti- 
mate, indeed, was he with Gothe, and so warm an interest did he 
take in all his enterprizes, that, if the poet himself may be cre- 
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dited, the second part of Faust would never have been finished, 
but for the kindly influence of Eckermann. 

To give some idea of the style of our worthy reporter, we here 
insert a passage from his preliminary account of himself and his 
connection with Gothe, describing the effect which the works of 
the poet first made on his mind, and showing the nature of that 
sympathy, which made him so fit an interpreter of their contents. 


EcKERMANN. 

** It was at this time that I first heard the name of Géthe, and got 
into my hands a volume of his poems. I read his songs, and read them 
again and yet again, and derived from them an enjoyment that no words 
can give an adequate idea of. I felt as if I was now, for the first time, 
awaking to a consciousness of my existence; the deepest secrets of my 
soul, that had hitherto remained unknown to myself, seemed now fully 
revealed in the mirror of these songs. 1 was, moreover, not confused 
with learned allusions and extrinsic erudition; my own thoughts and 
feelings as a man were a sufficient interpreter; I found no names of 
outlandish or antiquated deities, that, to my uninstructed mind, were 
not indicative of any deeper meaning; the human heart, with all its 
longings, all its joys, and all its sorrows, lay before me—a true German 
heart, clear as the day, pure reality in the light of a mild glorification. 

** 1 lived in these songs whole weeks and months together. After- 
wards I got hold of Wilhelm Meister, then the Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
and then his dramatic works. At first I shuddered back from the abyss 
of human nature and human corruption exhibited in Faust; but the 
deep mystery that hangs over that great work always drew me back 
again into its magic circle. I read in it every holiday. Admiration 
and love increased in me with every day; I lived and breathed in these 
works, and spoke of nothing but Gothe. 

** The advantages to be derived from the study of a great author are 
of course various; but one great gain resulting from this study certainly 
is, that we are awakened to a nobler consciousness not only of the world 
within, but also of the multifarious world without us. Such was the in- 
fluence that Géthe’s works exercised over my mind. I began to look 
round about me with a more clear and discriminating eye; I arrived, 
by degrees, at the idea of the essential harmony of each individual with 
itself ; and this idea, once fully conceived and habitually applied, served 
as a key to explain the endless multiplicity of the phenomena of nature 


and art that daily presented themselves to my observation.’’—vol. i. pp. 
19, 20. 


The work before us is rich in such a vast variety of instruction, 
that, as in the case of Zelter’s correspondence, we are really em- 
barrassed how to lay the fruitful matter before our readers, and 
under what categories to bring its manifold details. We think, 
however, the most interesting passages it contains may be referred 
to one of three heads—the character of the poet, his opinions on 
men and things, and the nature and character of his own poetical 
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aud scientific activity. ‘The character of the poet here appears in 
a form at once venerable and lovely. We are introduced into the 
interior privacies of his domestic life, and privileged to hear, 
through the sincere medium of friendly communication, all the 
natural utterings of a soul that for eighty long years had treasured 
up, and mellowed with age, the richest and most various know- 
ledge. ‘The experience of nearly a century speaks from the voice 
of one man; and this a man who had first himself created, and 
then presided over, the growing literature of a nation. The 
eventful eras of Frederick the Great, the French revolution, and 
Napoleon, pass, with all their strange experiences, before our eyes. 
Klopstock soars again, and Lessing castigates; Wieland jests, 
Schiller glows, Schlegel dogmatizes, “Novalis w orships, and Rich- 
ter shoots his meteors anew; the immense gap between Haller 
and Heine seems filled up, and the jarring voices are mingled 
into harmony .in the person of this wonderful old man. We say 
wonderful old man, for we know what we are speaking of ; and 
if even such a Cerberus as Henry Heine is obliged to confess 
that he was tamed into a momentary reverence by the Jove-like 
aspect of this rare octogenarian, we, who have never been advo- 
cates of a merely negative and polemical criticism, may be allowed 
to forget, on the present occasion, our strict character as literary 
judges, and be, for one short hour, the “ children round the knees 
of wisdom.” We believe we speak the simple prose of the matter 
when we apply to Gothe, as exhibited to us in these Conversa- 
tions, almost literally the beautiful lines of Wordsworth, descrip- 
tive of a dignified and healthy old age. 
‘** The monumental pomp of age 

Was with this goodly personage, 

A stature undepressed in size, 

Unbent, which rather seem’d to rise, 

In open victury o’er the weight 

Of seventy years, to higher height, 

Magnific limbs of wither’d state, 

A face to fear and venerate.” 


There is only one word of this passage which does not apply to 
Gothe, as he is described to us by Eckermann and many others 
who had the pleasure of knowing him during the last ten years of 
his life. ‘There was as little about his body as about his mind to 
which such a term as “ withered” could have any application. 
He was hale and healthy to the very last, and fresh and cheerful as 
aboy. ‘The demon Care, which undermines the old age of many, 
had by him been vanquishe vl betimes; he moved in a region ele- 

vated above the petty fears and anxieties of common men, and the 
sun-light of an habitual serenity shed the smile of a second youth 
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over his old age. His latter years were, as Eckermann so beauti- 
fully says of his poems, “ pure reality in the light of a mild glori- 
fication.” Nor are we to paint to ourselves, under these words, 
any mere motionless contemplatist in the style of an Indian Yogee, 
much less any such sublimated creature as Shelley is wont to de- 
scribe feeding upon “ bloodless food;” or even like 'Talfourd’s 
lon, a being 

** Whose nature such ethereal aspect wears, 

As it would perish at the touch of wrong.” 

By no means. We must picture to ourselves a perfect man of 
flesh and blood; not body attenuated into, but interfused, elevated, 
and borne up by, spirit. Gdothe was the most antipodal opposite 
of every thing vague, misty, and cloudy. Solid and substantial 
humanity he painted; solid and substantial humanity he was. 

If there is an atmosphere of such noble and healthy manhood 
about Gothe’s external person, there is an equal charm of ripened 
wisdom about his intellectual manifestations. His mind pos- 
sessed two essential qualities that go to make up the man of 
knowledge and the man of wisdom; it was habitually receptive 
and habitually digestive. His eyes were continually open to per- 
ceive beauties; faults they took cognizance of only incidentally. 
His mind, moreover, received nothing that it did not appropriate ; 
the facts and observations that it collected were as seeds sown by a 
wise gardener, to lie in the cherishing bosom of the earth, and 
spring up, after many years, into glorious flowers and fruitage. 
There is a manliness and a solidity, a soundness and a sense, a 
body and substantiality, about Gothe’s thoughts, that bespeak at 
once a most profound, a most comprehensive, and a most mature 
mind. His judgments on men and things come to us with all the 
outward beauty, and all the inward mellowness, of a perfectly ripe 
fruit; the light of the sun has harmonized the white and the crim- 
son upon its surface, and his heat has changed all its acrid juices 
into nectar. Gdthe says nothing that is not as weighty as it is 
well weighed, and yet the weight of his thoughts is not so much a 
weight of gravitating power as of inward import and significance, 
for there is a calm elasticity about his soul that bears it upward, 
and keeps it suspended in the region of purest intellect, like a 
self-poised and self-directing balloon. Neither are we struck, in 
his intellectual movements, with any appearance of grasp or 
effort; his ideas walk forth from their holy recesses, like a birth 
from a goddess, whose womb was never cursed with the maledic- 
tion of Eve. Like the creative dove, he seems to brood over the 
chaos of a nascent world, and work it into order and beauty by a 
breathing. He does not storm heaven like the ‘Titans, but finds 
it in every flower that unfolds its blossom in the gardens, in every 
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tree that spreads its branches over the dwellings.of humanity— 
every where, above, beneath, within, around him, his docile eye 
sees and worships the living revelations of God. 

We are none of those who would make an idol of Gothe, or 
any other man whose name is mortal; and we have, on a late oc- 

‘ casion,* perhaps in a somewhat polemical mood, exhibited in 
array all the pros and cons of the important case MENZEL v. 
GorneE; but when the beneficent Creator allows a mind to grow 
up pregnant with such rare riches as Gothe’s confessedly was, we 
think it safer to err on the positive than on the negative side of 
admiration, Besides, to confess the truth, after a iong and 
patient study, we have come to the conclusion that the principal 
objections of Gothe’s gainsayers resolve into this most absurd 
one,—that Martin Luther was not Melancthon, and Melancthon 
was not Martin Luther. All perfections can be united in no 
being but God; and he were a sorry critic who should blame 
Paul because he had not the mildness of John, and John because 
he had not the vigour of Paul. The world is wide enough for all 
excellences, if men had eyes to see them; but, as this crazy time 
unfortunately is, the “ spirit that denies ” is far too potent in the 
minds of men, and wherever we turn our eyes we find self-con- 
stituted judges of poetry and art, not diligently seeking and 
humbly reverencing that which is, but idly carping and “quib- 
bling about, and anatomizing, that which és not. 

Of all the faculties of Gothe’s mind, there was none more 
ripely developed than his judgment. ‘This was, indeed, to him 
an inward vision, long and honestly exercised to discern betwixt 
good and evil. On this foundation rests his extraordinary and 
universally acknowledged excellence as a critic; but there was 
also another element in his character, without which no man can 
hope to arrive at the highest excellence in criticism, and that is— 
LOVE. A clear, calm, and comprehensive intellect, to receive and 
dispose the most multifarious impressions,—-an eye of love to 
search out, and a tongue of charity to set forth, the hidden good 
and beautiful in the most various minds, are equally essential re- 
quisites of the great critic. Gdothe was, moreover, the very im- 
personation of the spirit of order; the flowing hair, the rolling 
eyes, the irregular gait, so often supposed to be characteristic 
marks of poetic genius, are sought for in vain about his person. 
He was a true workman, but his working was not by fits and 
starts, as we are wont to see certain heroes « of the reviewing world 
perform their monthly tasks at a stretch, that they may thereafter, 
with the more undisturbed ye, ¢ gobble up their pigeon- 





* See vol. xvi. p. 17, 
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pie, and swill down their flowing goblets of Oporto. To such 
spasmodic fits of alternate activity and idleness, alternate intellect 
and brutality, Gothe was a stranger. To him poetry was law, 
measure, aud harmony, as law conversely was poetry, beauty, and 
grace. 

There are critics enow in this, as in every other country; but 
critics of a high order, to whom their art is a priesthood, are, 
perhaps, more rare in Britain than in any other country in Europe, 
except France. ‘The reason of this is to be found in the spirit of 
party, which poisons the fountain-head, and pollutes the whole 
stream of our contemplative powers. Our periodicals of the first 
class are by no means free from this vice; and the conductors of not 
a few of our most popular Magazines and Reviews seem to think 
it necessary regularly to devil their dishes in order to make them 
stimulate the diseased palate of their readers. Perhaps this evil 
can never be altogether eradicated from our land; but the study 
of Gothe, and of German literature, may go a great way to 
strengthen our reflective and elevate our critical powers. Even 
the Germans themselves have not a little to learn in this de- 
partment. Heine and Menzel seem to be apeing, the one 
French veherhence and ribaldry, the other English severity and 
partisanship. We have the greatest respect for Wolfgang Men- 
zel, and were the first in this country openly to testify it; but is it 
not truly lamentable that a man, whom Nature seems willing to 
stamp as the Lessing of his age, should forget his high vocation 
so far, with respect to the two greatest poets of his country, as to 
become the systematic eulogist of the one, and the studied calum- 
niator of the other? Let the critic of the Morgenbiatt reflect; let 
him beware of what Gothe so often and so eloquently warns 
agaist,—the merely negative and polemical direction of his 
talents; let him leave Gutzkow and the heroes of young Ger- 
many to go to the devil peaceably in theirown way. Why should 
he wield the club of Hercules to slay the ephemeral creatures 
that sport their vain hour before the sun? When the rain comes 
it will wash the painted glitter from their wings. 

Having said so much on the character of Gothe, as a man and 
as a critic—and that we have said so much is sheerly to be attri- 
buted to the benign influence of Herr Eckermann’s book upon 
our critical temper— we hasten in medias res of our proper voca- 
tion oa the present occasion, to give the reader as ample a selec- 
tion from these interesting volumes as the limits of an article will 
permit. And, first, a few words on Schiller, of whom Gothe on 
all occasions speaks with a tone of mingled reverence and love. 
He was, indeed, as little blind to his faults and defects as he was 
to his own; and how well he knew his own defects, and to what 
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a perfection -he had carried the much neglected science of self- 
knowledge, we shall have occasion to see immediately. 


ScHILLER. 


“I remarked that I sometimes found difficulty in sympathizing with 
Schiller ; some scenes of his great pieces I read with true love and ad- 
miration, but anon I come upon what appear to me offences against the 
truth of nature, and there I stop. Even Wallenstein affects me thus. I 
cannot help believing that Schiller’s philosophical studies did no small 
injury to the exercise of his poetical talent, for these studies led him ne- 
cessarily to exalt the mere ideal above nature, yea in some respects to 
annihilate nature. ‘Things must happen according to his excogitated 
notions, whether nature would have it so or not. 

“* It is indeed a sad thing,’ said Gothe, ‘ to observe how a man of 
such extraordinary genius should have vexed and tortured himself with 
mere forms of thought, by help of which he never learned to advance a 
single step. Humboldt has lately shown me letters which he received 
from Schiller at the time when the poet was occupied with these unblessed 
speculations. We see from these letters what anxiety he at one time 
gave himself to effect a complete emancipation of the sentimental from 
the naive poetry. But the evil was, that the sentimental poetry, thus 
divorced and isolated, could find no foundation, and this brought him into 
unspeakable perplexity. As if,’ continued Géthe with a smile, ‘the sen- 
timental poesy could ever have had an existence without a naive soil out 
of which to grow! 

“It was, indeed, a peculiarity of Schiller’s character that he could do 
nothing unconsciously, or as it were instinctively; he must always reflect 
upon what he was about. This reflective turn of mind it was that made 
him on all occasions willing, and even anxious, to speak to his friends 
about what he was doing and going to do; and I believe there is scarcely 
a play of his later years that he and I have not talked over together, 
scene by scene, before it was published. 

“My whim, again, was of a different sort. I had an instinctive 
aversion to talk over my poetic projects with any person, and seldom or 
never did so, not even with Schiller, My gestation was known to none 
till the birth proclaimed it. When I showed Schiller my Hermann and 
Dorothea, he was not a little surprised, for I had never uttered a syllable 
to him on the subject till I put the printed copy into his hand.’” 


As we allowed Menzel (vol. xvi. p. 20) to speak at such length 
in behalf of Schiller, we think ourselves bound in duty to hear 
Gothe further on the same interesting theme. The subjoined 
passage contains a definition of freedom which will surprise not a 
little some of our liberal friends. There is no question, indeed, that 
Gothe was a Tory of the Tories; and we are much deceived if this 
is not the real head and front of his offending in the eyes of many. 


ScHILLER AND FREEDOM. 
“ I was expressing to Géthe my admiration of the exactness of detail 
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with which some of the landscapes in the Wanderjahre were delineated. 
He answered—‘ It is singular, I have never made a special study of na- 
ture with a view to using it for poetical purposes; but my early attempts 
at drawing, and my future long-continued studies in the domain of Natu- 
ral History, have made me so familiar with the external face of nature, 
to its minutest details, that I have got it as it were all by heart, and I 
never want an arrow when I wish to shoot. This close observation of 
nature seems something peculiar to me; Schiller had it not. The loca- 
lities of Switzerland, which we find painted in his Tell, were not of his 
own observation, but taken from the accounts I gave him; but he was a 
genius of such extraordinary powers, that, from the imperfect materials of 
narration, he could create a scene that bore the impress of perfect reality. 

* * Schiller was, properly speaking, productive only in the ideal; and 1 
doubt much whether in this region he has his superior either in Ger- 
many, or in any other country. Byron has a good deal in common with 
him, but the Englishman had more knowledge of the world. It would 
have given me great pleasure to observe what effect Byron would have 
had upon Schiller, had he lived to see the gigantic debut of the author 
of Childe Harold. But 1 believe that Byron published nothing before 
1807, and by that time Schiller was at rest. 

“ ¢ There is one idea,’ continued Géthe, ‘ that pervades all Schiller’s 
works, and that is the idea of rreepom. In his youthful works it is 
physical freedom that he struggles for; in his riper years be longed for 
no freedom but the ideal. 

** * Freedom, indeed, is altogether a very strange, and to me somewhat 
unintelligible idea. I am rather of opinion that every one of us has 
more freedom than we know bow to use. And what profit have we 
from an over-abundance of freedom, of which we can make no use? 
Cast your eyes, for instance, round this room and the neighbouring 
chamber, through the open door of which you see my bed; neither of 
them is very large, and, small as they are, both of them are sufficiently 
fenced round and filled up with books, manuscripts, print-portfolios, 
vases, and various furniture; but, with all this, they are quite enough for 
me; I have lived in them the whole winter, and have hardly entered 
my other apartments in the front of the house. What am I benefited, 
then, by my large house, and by the possession of rooms into which I 
never require to enter? 

*** He who has as much liberty as enables him to live in a healthy 
atmosphere and exercise his craft has liberty enough. And, again, we 
are free only under certain conditions, which it is our duty to comply 
with. The boor is as free as the nobleman, if he knows how to employ 
his activity worthily within the sphere wherein God has been pleased to 
place him. The nobleman is as free as the prince, for, with the excep- 
tion of a few court ceremonies, which any one may perform without 
much trouble, he is virtually his equal. Freedom consists, not in recog- 
nizing nothing superior to ourselves, but in recognizing somewhat superior, 
which it is our privilege to reverence ; for, by the very act of reverence, 
we elevate ourselves to the same level with the object revered; and, by 
acknowledging the superior merit of what is above us, we show that we 
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carry a kindred feeling in our own bosom, that makes us worthy to be 
the companion of him whom we revere. 

“* That struggling after physical freedom, which gave birth to Schil- 
ler’s early works, is to be attributed partly to the nature of his mind, but 
in a greater measure to the feeling of restraint which his education in a 
military school necessarily imposed upon him. 

‘*« In his riper years, however, when he had as much physical free- 
dom as he could desire, he made a transition to the ideal freedom, and I 
may say, without distortion or exaggeration, that this idea literally 
killed him, for he was induced thereby to make demands on his physical 
nature that it was ill able to bear. 

“* The Grand Duke, when he brought Schiller hither (to Weimar), 
offered him an income of 1000 dollars yearly, and another thousand 
whenever his health was such as to prevent him from following his usual 
literary occupations. This last thousand Schiller would not accept. 
‘* God has given me a talent,”’ said he, “ and I must make such a use of 
it as to be able to support myself.” The consequence was, that, as his 
family increased in his latter years, he was obliged to write two trage- 
dies yearly, in order to support himself; and this again forced him to 
work whole days and weeks, in which his bodily health would have for- 
bidden it—he seemed to act upon the principle, that his genius must, 
and should, be at his command whenever he stood in n¢ed of its services. 

*** Schiller drank littlk—he was very temperate ; but in-such moments 
of bodily weakness he was sometimes tempted to keep up his spiritual 
powers at an unnatural elevation by the excitement of a liqueur, or some 
exhilarating spirit. This practice, besides hurting his health, had a bad 
effect on his literary productions themselves. 

“« * This, indeed, is the fountain from which I trace all the imper- 
fections which impartial critics have found in Schiller’s works. ‘The 
passages which they find fault with I should be inclined to call patholo- 
gical, for they seem to me to be all passages which must have been writ- 
ten under the press of that corporeal derangement, which never leaves the 
mind room to exert its full strength. I have the highest respect for the 
categorical imperative, for I know how much that is truly good has come 
forth from that quarter; but we must beware of carrying it too far, 
otherwise this boasted idea of ideal liberty will leave both body and soul 
in one wreck.’ ” 


We now come nearer home, and, for the satisfaction of those 
who have not had the felicity to be touched with the prevailing 
mania for German literature, we give the following masterly dis- 
sertation on the character and genius of Lord Byron, ‘The facts 
connected with Gothe’s relation to that poet are so well known, 
that it would be idle here to repeat them. ‘The particular period 
of Byron’s poetical career that called forth the observations in the 
annexed extract—especially those on the three unities and on 
Shakspeare—seems to have been the publication of Sardanapalus 
in 1821. To make the remarks of Gothe more intelligible, we 
subjoin at the bottom of the page an extract from his lordship’s 
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letters to Mr. Murray, from Ravenna, dated July 14 and July 22, 
of that year.* 
Lorp Byron. 


“ ¢ T know no man,’ said Géthe, ‘ who possesses what is called inven- 
tion in a higher degree than Lord Byron. He unravels the dramatic 
knot in a manner that surpasses all expectation.’ ‘I feel exactly the 
same thing with Shakspeare,’ replied I, * and particularly with his 
Falstaff ; when this hero has told one of his gigantic lies, I rack my 
brain to conceive how he will work himself out of his own mesh,—but 
Shakspeare brings him out of the scrape in a style of his own, which no 
cogitation can anticipate. If you are right in saying the same of Lord 
Byron, I cannot conceive that you could in any way pay a greater com- 
pliment to his genius.’ 

“« Gothe nodded assent, and then laughed at the new whim of his 
lordship, who in life had never learned to control himself in the least 
trifle, and yet most strangely had allowed himself in his recent plays to 
be tied down by the stupid law (das dumme Gesetz) of the three unities. 
‘ It is plain,’ said he, ‘ that his lordship knew as little of the true prin- 
ciple of this rule as the rest of the world. The three unities are only 
useful in so far as they enable the spectator more easily to comprehend 
the piece, and to connect the several parts of it together into one com- 
plete whole.t When they do not contribute to this end they are useless, 
and it shows an utter want of understanding to employ them in such a 
case. The Greeks themselves, who were the fathers of the rule, did not 
always follow it; in the Phaethon of Euripides, and in other pieces, the 
place changes; and from this we see plainly that the great Greek 
masters were more concerned about how they might give their piece the 
best scenic effect, than about a rule that in itself has no meaning, and 
for which they are supposed to have had a blind reverence. Shakspeare’s 
plays, as everybody knows, jump over the unities of space and time 
without the least restraint; and yet there are no pieces that are more 
complete in themselves, and more readily comprehended as a whole by 
the spectator. The French, with all their strict adherence to the rule 
of the unities, have not been able to attain to this effect; they introduce 
narration where we expect action, and thus disturb our mind in forming 
an easy conception of the whole. 


*« To Mr. Murray.—My object has been to dramatize like the Greeks (a modest 
phrase) striking passages of history, as they did of history and mythology. You will 
find all this very unlike Shakspeare; and so much the better in one sense, for I look 
upon him to be the worst of models, though the most extraordinary of writers. It has 
been my object to be as simple and severe as Alfieri; and I have broken down the 
poetry as nearly as I could to common language. Mind the unities, which are my 
great object of research.” 

t We have here made a sweeping periphrasis, but the expressive German phrase 
“€ pas Fassticue,” which Gothe says is the “ Grund” of the rule of the three unities, 
can hardly be translated by one word. Generally speaking, the English, who are not 
a reflective people, have a much more loose and less concentrated way of expressing 
themselves, on philosophical subjects, than the Germans. No language is better 
adapted than the German for the expression of maxims and principles in a few pregnant 
words, 
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“¢ This whim of adhering to the unities, however, was not without 
its service to Byron. It was a sort of rein to keep within reasonable 
boundaries a spirit which was always striving after the infinite. Would 
to God that he had been able to find some such rules for regulating his 
moral nature! We may say, with the greatest certainty, that the want 
of such a regulating power was his ruin, and that he went to wreck on 
nothing but the unbridled rebelliousness of his passions. 

** « He was far too much in the dark about his own condition. He 
lived from hand to mouth, and knew and considered not what he was 
doing. He allowed himself every license, and other people none; and 
thus he not only ruined himself, but raised up the whole world against 
him. With his “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” he made a bad 
commencement, and put himself from the very first into a false position 
with regard to the principal poets and literary characters of the day. 
In his subsequent works, the spirit of opposition and discontent seemed 
to grow with him. Church and state were not safe{ ‘is sarcasms. 
This reckless warfare drove him out of England; au. .ad he lived, 
would in a short time have driven him out of Europe. Go where he 
might, he had never room enough, and, with the most unbounded per- 
sonal liberty, he was under an habitual feeling of constraint—the world 
was a prison to him. His expedition to Greece was anything but a 
voluntary determination. His uncomfortable relation to his fellow men 
drove him to take some such step as this. 

“* « The violence with which he tore his mind away from everything 
traditional and patriotic not only ruined him altogether as a man, but 
his revolutionary feelings, and the continual agitation of his mind, pre- 
vented his poetical talents from receiving their due development. No 
one, moreover, can doubt that the eternal spirit of opposition, with which 
he was possessed, has done an irremediable injury to the effect of those 
wonderful works which he left completed. For it is not only that the 
dissatisfaction of the writer communicates itself to the reader, but gene 
rally all activity, that proceeds merely from a principle of opposition, can 
have nothing but a negative result, and that which is negative is nothing. 
When I say that bad is bad, what do I gain by it? but if I should chance, 
in my negativing mania, to say that good is bad, (as too often happens, ) 
then I do a great deal of harm. He who wishes to be actively useful must 
never fall a-rating of his neighbours, but, leaving the absurdities of the 
absurd to shift for themselves, be concerned only to do that which is good. 
For the end of all our endeavours is not to pull down, but to build up some- 
thing that mankind may look upon and rejoice in. 

“ ¢ Lord Byron,’ continued Géthe, ‘ is to be considered as a man, as 
an Englishman, and as a great genius. His good qualities belong chiefly 
to him as a man; his bad qualities belong to him as an Englishman and 
a peer, and his genius is incommensurable. 

«« « All Englishmen, as such, are, properly speaking, destitute of what 
we call reflection. Their continual distraction, and the spirit of political 
partisanship, prevent their reflective powers from ever arriving at a calm 
development. But, as practical men, they are truly great. 

** * Lord Byron is, in respect of reflection, no better than his country- 
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men. He is great only when he writes poetry—as soon as he begins to 
reflect, he is a child.* 

« ¢ But, notwithstanding this national defect, he is a man who suc- 
ceeds in everything he undertakes; and one may truly say, that with 
him inspiration takes the place of reflection. He bad no outlet but to 
poetize continually; and anything that came from him as a man, espe- 
cially if it was a feeling of the heart, was sure to be good. His beauti- 
ful poems came to him as beautiful children come to women—they know 
not how, and think not why. 

“« ¢ He is a born genius of a high order; and I have nowhere found 
the vis poetica, properly so called, in a more perfect state than in him. 
He seizes the leading external character, and sees through the past with 
a truth not inferior to Shakspeare. But Shakspeare was a more com- 
plete and perfect man. Byron knew this well; and, for this reason, 
has been careful to say very little about Shakspeare, though he knows 
whole passages of him by heart. He would have been glad to disown 
him altogether, had that been possible: for he did not understand Shak- 
speare’s cheerfulness, and it stood not a little in his way. Pope, again, 
he had no occasion to disown, for from him he had nothing to fear. 
Accordingly, we find him mentioning Pope on all occasions with the 
highest respect, for he knew very well that Pope is a mere wall com- 
pared to him. 

“ ¢ T have often thought that Byron’s high rank as an English peer was 
very much against him; for the external world is a thorn in the side of 
every man of high talent, and much more so when that man is placed in 
a situation of high rank and influence. A certain middle condition is 
most favourable for the development of talent; and it is for this reason 
that we find by far the greatest number of artists and poets among the 
middle classes of society. Byron’s native propensity to lose himself in 
the infinite would, in a lower rank of life and with more moderate 
means, have been much less prejudicial to him. As it was, however, he 
was placed in a situation where he might hope to realize every fancy, 
however wild, and this entangled him in a thousand mazes. Being him- 
self a member of the highest rank of society, there was none who could, 
in opposition to him, assume an attitude that might command his reve- 
rence or check his excesses. He spoke out freely whatever indignant 
feelings were fermenting in his proud mind, and thus brought himself 
into irreconcileable conflict with the world.’ ” 


We have read nothing finer, nothing more instinct with the 
calm dignity of truth, than this piece of criticism. ‘The German 
poet had evidently made a study of the illustrious Englishman ; 
and how earnest and sympathizing that study was, there are am- 
ple proofs in the volumes before us. Even had we no such 
proofs, the two lines in the well-known sonnet are of themselves 


* We have transplanted this last passage from another part of the Conversations. 
This for the sake of those who might compare our translation with the original, and 
imagine that we had palmed something on Gothe. 
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sufficient evidence, the one concisely expressing the innate 
disease, the other as concisely the innate nobility of Byron’s cha- 
racter : , 

“© Er, der sich selbst im innersten bestreitet, 

Stark angewohnt das tiefste Weh zu tragen.”* 


We follow up our last extract, by a passage more particularly 
devoted to Shakspeare, but in which Byron is again brought 
upon. the carpet, and in connection with him an anonymous tndi- 
vidual marked with three stars, whom it does not require much 
divination to superscribe—HEINeE. 


SHAKSPEARE, Byron, and HEINE. 

““¢ With regard to Shakspeare, I believe it is the wisest criticism to 
say nothing at all. Any thing that can be said falls infinitely short of 
the mark. In Wilhelm Meister I made a few pencillings that were 
not altogether without meaning; but one or two good lines are very 
far from being a portrait. Shakspeare, however popular on the stage, 
is not properly speaking a theatrical poet ; he seems never to have spent 
a thought on the convenience or necessities of the stage; such a sphere 
was far too narrow for his mighty spirit; yea, the whole visible world 
was too narrow for him. 

“¢ His riches and his power transcend so far our vulgar measure, that 
it is dangerous for inferior minds to have much to do with him. It is 
enough for a man of productive genius to read only on piece of his 
every year. I acted wisely in shaking myself free of hiia with Gotz 
von Berlichingen and Egmont; and Byron was led by the same instinct 
to follow his own way, and entertain no greater respect for Shakspeare 
than was necessary. He and Calderon have been the ruin of many 
honest Germans. . 

“* Shakspeare,’ continued Géthe, ‘ gives us golden apples in silver 
salvers. We make a study of his works, and thereby get possession of 
the silver salvers, but we have nothing of our own but potatoes to put 
into them.’ 

“ T laughed at this original and striking comparison. 

“He continued. ‘ Of all Shakspeare’s pieces, I think Macbeth is 
decidedly the best adapted for the stage. But, would you become 
acquainted with the true freedom of his spirit, you must read Troilus 
and Cressida, and see with what a master-hand he moulded the mate- 
rials of the Iliad.’ 

“ The conversation then turned on Lord Byron, and specially on the 
remarkable contrast between the gloomy pride of his character and the 
innocent cheerfulness of Shakspeare. We observed, that the merely 
negative tendency of his poetical activity had been blamed by many, 
and not without reason. ‘ It had been well for Byron’s poetical fame,’ 
said Géthe, ‘ if he had found an opportunity to vent all the elements 
of opposition in his character through the truly British medium of 
parliamentary speeches, But it was his misfortune scarcely to have 


* Who lives in inmost conflict with himself, 
Stoutly inured to bear the deepest woe. 
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opened his mouth in parliament ; and the consequence was, that all the 
discontent and dissatisfaction of his nature was obliged to vent itself in 
the channel of poetry. I feel indeed so thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of this observation, that I should be inclined to consider a great 
part of his works as undelivered parliamentary speeches, and | conceive 
this designation is by no means one of the most unfit to characterize 
them.’ 

“ We were next led to speak of one of our living poets, who had 
raised himself to great reputation in a very short time, though the ten- 
dency of his works is more decidedly negative than even that of Lord 
Byron's. ‘It cannot be denied,’ says Géthe, ‘he possesses many shining 
qualifications, but he wants one thing—Lovr. He is as much dis- 
pleased with his readers, and with his brother poets, as with himself ; 
and when we read him we cannot help continually recurring to the 
apostolic sentence: ‘If I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, I am but as sounding brass and as a tink- 
ling cymbal.’ "Tis but a few days ago that I read some poems by 
* * * and was convinced that his talents are of no common order, 
But, as I said, he is altogether destitute of Love, and without that 
nothing can be done. He will be feared and be the god of those, who, 
without possessing his talent, have an ambition to work in the same 
negative direction with himself.’” 


Gothe has been accused of undervaluing his contemporaries, 
and it was not to be expected that a man eighty years of age, 


who had lived to see so much quackery explode into bubbles, 
should have made as much noise about certain noisy wits, as it 
was their great object to make about themselves. The young 
men who came forth into the market-places, blowing a trumpet 
before them, and proclaiming loudly that they were every thing, 
it was Gothe’s practice to regard as nothing. What inflictions 
the patriarch bard had to suffer from the swarms of these insects, 
it is more easy to conceive than to describe. But Gothe reta- 
liated these provocations only with silence—or perhaps he 
hummed to himself the song of the embryo-spirit in his own 
Faust, and smiled at the truth of the prophecy : 


* Legs of spider, paunch of toad, 
And wings the little wight has, 
And tho’ he has no head, yet he 
His small poetic flight has!” 
Biackte’s Faust. 


But it is not true that Gothe undervalued his contemporaries, 
or neglected even the most ephemeral productions of the day. 
He was familiar with the works of all the young German poets 
of any aame; and, if he blamed the poems of Uhland, for being 
somewhat weak and consumptive, we think there is not a man of 
any taste in this country, at least, who will not be ready to agree 
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with him. Menzel, however, asserts that Gothe sinned against 
the literary character of a much greater poet than Uhland, viz. 
Ludwig Tieck; and he adduces this as one proof among many 
of his favourite thesis, that the great Gothe reverenced nothing 
in the universe but himself, Now, with regard to Tieck, Githe 
certainly seems to have considered himself as far superior to 
‘Tieck as he considered himself inferior to Shakspeare. It was 
not Gothe’s fashion to seek the applause of the multitude by an 
affected humility, like that displayed by Cesar when he rejected 
the crown, though he well knew that he deserved it—but he has 
professed the greatest admiration of ‘Tieck’s genius, and shown 
us besides from what peculiar circumstances it arose that he and 
the great head of the Romantic school never became so cordial 
as, from their mutual admiration of each other’s genius, might 
have been expected. We extract the whole passage relative to 
Tieck, 
Treck. 

“«] have a great affection for Tieck,’ said Géthe, ‘ and I verily 
believe he has the same affection for me; but there is something in the 
relation betwixt us that certainly should not be. For this he is as 
little to blame as I am; the misunderstanding was not of his seeking, 
neither was it of mine. Other influences were working here, and the 
chief of these seems the following. 

“* When the Schlegels had acquired a name, and were busy with 
their project of founding a new school of literature, I was too powerful 
for them, and, in order to give themselves more consequence, they were 
obliged to look about for a man of talent, whom they might set up, to 
hold the balance against me. Such a man they found in Tieck, and, in 
order to make him stand forward in the eyes of the public with sufficient 
prominence as opposed to me, they were naturally led to make more of 
him than he really was. This prejudiced our mutual relation not a 
little ; for, by such means, though without being properly conscious of 
it, Tieck was put into a false position with regard to me. 

“« * Tieck possesses talent of high significancy, and no person can be 
more willing than I am to acknowledge his merits; but when his friends 
raise him above himself, and set him up as a counterpart to me, they 
are certainly in the wrong. I say this with all modesty, but without 
phrase. I can do as little to magnify as to diminish any reputation I 
may deserve. I am what God made me. It were equally absurd if I 
should compare myself with Shakspeare, who made himself as little as I 
made myself, and who ws a being of a higher order, to whom I look up, and 
whom it is my duty to reverence.’ ” 


To those who really do consider Gothe as very far superior to 
Tieck, and yet object to the apparent want of humility in 
Gothe so expressing his sense of this superiority as he has done 
in the above passage, we merely put one question: Does any 
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person think the more of Robert Burns because he displayed so 
little knowledge of his own station as to place himself beneath 
Shenstone and Ferguson? There is a certain sort of modesty 
which is wisdom in a youth of eighteen, but folly in a man of 
eighty. 

To show yet more fully what attention Gothe habitually paid to 
the cotemporary literature of his own country, we extract the fol- 
lowing advice to young poets, which is full ‘ad wisdom, and very 
characteristic of Gothe’s genius. We call particular attention to 
the expression used by “Githe—« All my poems are poems of 
the occasion.” This proposition requires no comment for those 
who are at all familiar with the genetical history of the great 
poet’s works, 

Apvice to Youne Poets. 


** Gothe began the conversation by asking me if I had made no poems 
during this summer (1823). I answered, that I had made a few, but on 
the whole had felt myself little disposed for any great exertion. ‘ Have 
a care,’ he replied, ‘ of devoting yourself to a great work, The itch of 
producing an opus magnum has ruined, and ruins, many of our finest 
poetical talents. I have suffered somewhat from this disease myself.— 
How many gems of thought have fallen into the well while I was vainly 
planning some, fancied monumentum ere perennius! Had I written all 
that the favourable spirit moved me to write, no hundred volumes would 
have been space for it. 

*“* * The present moment will have its rights; the thoughts and feel- 
ings that daily crowd round the mind of a true poet are entitled to an 
expression as free as is their visiting. But, with a great work in gesta- 
tion, nothing else can be attended to; all thoughts, however good, are 
rejected, that do not bear upon that one object; the comfortable enjoy- 
ment of life is for a time suspended. How much intellectual strength 
must we not put forth, merely to lay out aud round off the plan of a great 
whole; and when this is done, how seldom do we find the favourable 
moment in which power of thought unites with quiet of mind to pro- 
duce a full, unbroken stream of poetic expression! Very often the poet 
finds, after years of thought and labour, that he has mistaken himself in 
his whole subject, and then his work is altogether useless; or, perhaps, 
though successful in some parts, where the materials are so extensive, he 
fails in others; and in this case his work wants completeness as a whole, 
and the good suffers owing to its conjunction with the bad. ‘The labour 
and sacrifice of half a life-time may thus produce nothing but discomfort 
and mortification. If, on the other hand, the poet takes hold of the pre- 
sent as it offers itself, he cannot fail to breathe through his handiwork 
some of the freshness of reality, and snatch some fugitive trait of nature ; 
or should he be so unfortunate as to please neither himself nor his friends, 
why then he may throw the blotted paper into the fire to-day, and write 
upon parchment to-morrow. 

“* There, for instance, is August Hagen, in Koénigsberg, a young 
poet of first-rate talent—have you read his Alfried and Lasena? 

cQ 
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There are passages in that poem that could not possibly be better; the 
situations on the Baltic, and every thing connected with that locality, 
show the hand of a master. But these are only beautiful passages; asa 
whole no one can relish it. And what exertions has it not cost him ? 
What power has he not put forth upon it? Yea, he has almost exhausted 
himself on that one work. He has now written a tragedy!’ Here 
Gothe smiled, and waited a moment for my reply. 1 observed that, ac- 
cording to my recollection, he had read Hagen a similar lecture in the 
Kunst und Alterthum, and advised him to confine himself to small pieces. 
‘ That I did,’ said Géthe ; ‘ but do you, therefore, imagine that these 
young people will do as we ancients counsel them? Every one thinks he 
ought to know these matters best himself, and on the rock of this con- 
ceit many a fine genius has gone to wreck. But this is not the time for 
mere stumbling and groping, otherwise we worthy fathers had pioneered 
in vain. Shall we be always seeking? Is the wisdom of experience to 
go for nothing? Must each successive adventurer wander through the 
same maze of error, and are the lighthouses and the beacons to show 
their lights in vain? The time is come when every step should not only 
lead to the goal, but be a goal in itself. 

* « T do not wish to schoolmaster you, but I would help you if I can. 
‘Turn over in your mind what I have been saying, and let me know if it 
suits you. Be faithful in little, but let that little be fresh and true, and 
no day will pass without its balsam of poetic enjoyment. Do not con- 
sider yourself too high even for the Annuals or the Magazines, but 
always follow your own plan, and write fo, not for, the public. 

“<The world is so great and so rich, and life is so manifold, that 
there will be no want of suitable occasions for poems. But your little 
pieces must be in the true sense of the word Gelegenheits-gedichte,—they 
must arise from, and have reference to, an actual occasion of life,— 
reality must afford both the crigination of their existence, and the mate- 
rials out of which they are moulded. A special case requires nothing 
but the treatment of a poet to become universal and poetical. All my 
poems are Gelegenheils-gedichte ; they were all motived by, and have all 
their root and base in, reality. Of poems that are conjured out of the air 
I make no account. 

*«*« Let me not be told that the actual world is destitute of a poetic 
interest. It is the great triumph of genius to make the common appear 
novel by opening our eyes to its beauty. Reality gives the motive, the 
hinging points, the kernel; but to create a beautiful living whole out of 
these rough materials, that is the work of the poet. You know Furn- 
stein, who has been honoured with the surname of Naturdichter (poet of 
nature); he has written a poem on the cultivation of hops: nothing 
more pleasing, more neat, can be conceived. 1 have now prescribed 
him something novel—songs of an artisan, you may call it, and especially 
a weaver’s song, in which I am sure he will succeed. He has lived from 
his earliest years among this class of people,—he knows his subject,— 
he is master of his materials. This, indeed, is the great advantage of 
small pieces, that we may always choose a subject with which we are 
familiar, and of which we are thoroughly master. A great work, on the 
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other hand, makes demands of a much more serious nature. Every 
thing that belongs to the construction and development of the plan must 
be handled with equal truth and effect. But few youthful minds are 
sufficiently varied and comprehensive in their knowledge for such an 
attempt. Manysidedness is the fruit of riper years. Beware, moreover, 
of the tempting ambition of orn1ginaL invention. He who, instead of 
reality, gives us his view of reality, who writes a poem ora romance as 
the vehicle of a philosophy, must have a riper mind than can for the most 
part be looked for in youth. But, when we take the materials as they 
are offered to us, the work goes on much more easily. Facts and cha- 
racters are received from tradition ; the poet has merely to breathe the 
breath of life through the willing members, and a living body appears. 
He is thus saved from a thriftless expenditure of his own spiritual riches, 
and much is left within to the mellowing influence of time that would 
otherwise have been sputtered forth in troubled fermentation. The cre- 
ative power is not overstrained, and the young artist, when his invention 
is less taxed, can apply himself with so much the more carefulness to the 
execution. I would even advise the treatment of subjects that have 
been so often treated already as to become a sort of common property 
among artists. How often, for instance, has Iphigenia been handled, 
yet without repetition! And if twenty great painters have painted the 
Madonna and Child, not one of these Madonnas is superfluous.’ ” 


We next give some most interesting extracts on Tiedge, the 
well-known poet of Urania, and on the favourite theme of his 
poem, the Immortality of the Soul. 


TrepceE—ImMmMorTaLity or THE SovuL. 


“* One morning I found Gothe writing in Frau von Spiegel’s album. 
After reading his verses, I happened to turn over a few pages,- and 
found a small poem by Tiedge, quite in the spirit and tone of his ‘ Ura- 
nia.” ‘ I was once tempted,’ said Géthe, ‘ to write a few verses, perhaps 
not in the most Christian temper, beneath these lines of Tiedge’s, but 
my better spirit prevailed, and I am glad; for it is not the first time 
that, by allowing free rein to a reckless sally, | have given offence to 
many excellent men, and, doing them no good, have done much harm 
to myself. 

* * T am far, however, from being able to say that, on this occasion, 
I have not received pretty considerable provocation ; for there was a 
time when nothing was sung, and nothing was declaimed, but this 
Urania. Come when you please into the study, or into the chamber, 
Urania was upon the table; you saw and you heard nothing but Urania. 
I should be the very last man, indeed, to be willing to dispense with the 
faith of a future life—nay, I would say with Lorenzo di Medici, that all 
those are dead, even for the present life, who do not hope for a future ; 
but things so far beyond our comprehension as these are not suited to 
become the subject of daily contemplation and thought-distracting spe- 
culation. Further [ say, if any one believe in the continued existence 
of the soul after death, let him cherish his belief in quietness, and not 
make it an occasion of conceit. One thing, however, I learned, from 
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the talk that was made about Tiedge and his Urania, that the saints, no 
less than the nobility, constitute an aristocracy. I found stupid women, 
who were proud because they believed in immortality with ‘liedge, and 
I had to submit myself to not a few mysterious catechizings and tea- 
table lectures on this point ; I cut them short, however, by saying, that 
I could have no objection whatever to enter into another state of exist- 
ence after the present glass had run out, but I prayed God I might be 
spared the honour of meeting any of those there, who had believed in it 
here: for in that case my purgatory would only be beginning in heaven, 
The saints would flock around me on all sides, and say—‘“* Were we not 
in the right ?—did we not prophesy it ?—has not everything taken place 
exactly as we said ?’—and, with such conceited clatter about one’s ears, 
who shall insure me that, even in heaven itself, I shall not, within half 
a year, die of ennui? 

“* «To occupy one’s self much about the immortality of the soul and 
such like speculations,’ he continued, ‘ one must either be a lord or a 
lady; for people in the higher ranks of life, and especially women, have 
generally very little, often nothing at all, to do. But an active man, 
made of good stuff, who is seriously intent upon being and doing some- 
thing useful, finds sufficient occupation in the present world, and deems 
it wisest to let the future world rest upon itself. Further, speculations 
about the future are most suitable for those who do uot feel themselves 
comfortable in the present; and I could almost lay a wager, that, had 
Tiedge been more fortunate in his external condition, his thoughts, also, 
had been more cheerful and more healthy.’ ” 


These observations are thrown out in a somewhat light, and 
what may appear to many frivolous, and, on so serious a subject, 
trifling, and even profane style. But how worthily Gothe thought 
on this interesting theme appears not only from the general spirit 
of his works (to those who know them), and from the well-known 
passage about Wieland in the first volume of Mrs, Austin’s Cha- 
racteristics, but also from another most express and clear passage 
in these Conversations, which, for the instruction of those who 
reverence, and the correction of those who falsely calumniate, the 
name of Gothe, we beg leave here to subjoin:— 

“‘ * When one is seventy years old,’ said he, with great cheerfulness, 
* one cannot fail at times to think upon death. ‘This subject I contem- 
plate in the most perfect peace, for 1 have the firm conoiwtion that our 
soul is an existence of indestructible nature, whose working is from eternity 
to eternity. It is like the sun, that, to our eyes indeed, seems to set, but, 
properly speaking, never sets, shining on in unchangeable splendour.’ ” 

We add a few observations, bearing a somewhat later date, on 
the same important subject. What we have just given bears date 
the 25th February, 1824, On the 4th February, 1829, Gothe 
was found by his “ trusty Eckart” reading Schubart, the natural 
historian. After praising his “ common sense principle,” as op- 
posed to the systems and philosophies so much in vogue in Ger- 
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many, Gothe goes on to blame him for mingling up religion with 
philosophy, and this gives occasion to a declaration, on Gothe’s 
part, of the principle upon which he was inclined to base the great 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. ‘The whole passage is 
as follows :— 


** * Schubart, with all his merits, has one fault. Like Hegel, he in- 
sists upon drawing the Christian religion into philosophy, though the 
province of the one is quite separate from that of the other. The Chris- 
tian religion is a mighty instrument in itself, by help of which human 
nature, when sunk most low in degradation and misery, has once and 
again been enabled to elevate itself; aud a religion, which has done 
this, shows itself to be more sublime than all philosophy, and dependent 
upon no extrinsic aid from that quarter. In the same manner, the phi- 
losopher has no need to betake himself to religion in order to prove cer- 
tain great doctrines that are founded upon the nature of the human soul, 
e. g. its duration after death. Man ought to believe in immortality—he 
has a right to do so—it is a dictate of his nature-—and he may connect 
this natural belief with a religious faith; but when the philosopher, in 
the exercise of his vocation as an investigator of the how and the why in 
human nature, chooses to build the doctrine of immortality on a mere 
historical tradition (Legende), this is truly weak, and can do nothing for 
the advance of truth. To my mind, the conviction of the immortality 
of the soul seems to flow from the idea of acrivrry; for, if I progress in 
intellectual activity in the same proportion that my bodily tenement 
weakens, nature seems hereby to pledge herself to bring me into a state 
of existence more suitable to the ripe state of my inward man.’ ”—vol. ii. 
pp- 55, 56. 

The following short passage on Lavater makes a revelation as 
to one of the speakers in the Blocksberg Intermezzo, which had 
remained concealed to the combiued erudition of Messrs. Hay- 
ward, Blackie, and Anster. The two latter gentlemen, like wise 
oracles, say nothing at all upon the subject: Hayward says the 
speaker is Herder, but it appears that he is mistaken. ‘The pas- 
sage in the interlude is, in Anster’s l'ranslation, as follows :— 

CRANE. 
“TI seek my prey in waters clear, 
I seek it in the troubled rivers, 
This scene is my delight, for here 
Are devils mixed with true believers.” 
The passage in the Conversations runs thus :— 
LavaTER. 

“ To-day (17 February, 1829) we spoke much about the ‘ Gross- 
kopbten.’ ‘ Lavater,’ said Gothe, ‘ believed in Cagliostro and his 
miracles ; and when at last his impostures were brought to light, Lavater 
maintained that this was another Cagliostro—that the true wonder- 
working Cagliostro was a saint. 

‘«* ¢ Lavater was an honest worthy soul (ein herzlich guter Manu), but 
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he was subject to not a few illusive influences, and the naked truth was 
not a thing for him; he deceived himself and others. He and I came 
at last to a complete quarrel. The last time I saw him was in Zurich ; 
but he did not see me. I was so disguised that he would scarcely have 
been able to recognise me. His gait was like the stalk of a crane, and 
for this reason | introduced him as “ Kranich” upon the Blocksberg.’ 

_  T asked Gothe if Lavater had any turn for the observation of nature, 
as one might be led to infer from his having occupied himself so much 
with physiognomy. ‘ Quite the contrary,’ replied Gothe ; ‘ the moral 
and the religious was bis only element. Anything that his book contains 
about the skulls of brutes belongs to me.’” 


We may conclude our extracts, so far as they contain criticisms 
on distinguished names in German literature, by the following 
just vindication of Kotzebue, whom some people seem inclined 
to treat as a mere buffoon, for no other reason than because 
Mr, W. Taylor made a god of him. 


Korzesve. 

“I praised Kotzebue, and alluded especially to his Verwandschaften 
and his Verséhnung, which I had seen at the theatre. His freshness of 
view into the realities of life, the happy manner in which he seizes 
upon its most interesting situations, and the truth and vigour with which 
he often paints character, appeared to me worthy of no common praise. 
Géthe agreed. ‘ What has lasted for twenty years,’ said he, ‘ and still 
preserves its popularity, cannot be destitute of something substantially 
good. When he remained in his own proper sphere, and did not ven- 
ture beyond his depth, Kotzebue always produced something good. He 
and Chodowiecki were of the same genus; both were masters in paint- 
ing characters and scenes of every-day life; but when they meddled with 
the Greeks and the Romans, they made themselves and their heroes ridi- 
culous. You bave mentioned his Verwandschaften and his Versihnung ; 
the Kiingsberge is my favourite piece. Whatever may be said against 
Kotzebue, one thing cannot be denied—he walked through life with his 
eyes open.’ 

* On another occasion Géthe coupled Kotzebue with Iffland, and 
spoke of them both with great respect. ‘ If people,’ said he, ‘ will insist 
on having things what they were never intended to be, Kotzebue and 
Iffand may be set down as ciphers ; but if we would wisely distinguish 
one genus from another, we must be convinced that we may have to 
wait long before two men of such decidedly popular talent shall again 
appear. Of Iffland’s pieces, there is no doubt that the Hagestolzen is 
the best ; he there shows that he was, on one occasion at least, capable 
of ascending from the common prose of life to the regions of the ideal.’” 


The following remarks on the value of literary character show 
by what a high and pure spirit Gothe was actuated in pur uing 
his poetical calling: — 


On rue Importance or Cuaracrer tn Lirerary Men. 
** T have to thank my excursions into the realm of natural history,’ 
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said Gothe, ‘ for the knowledge of how utterly worthless a thing buman 
nature is in respect of high and generous motives. By coming into col- 
lision with scientific men, I learnt too soon that most of that craft reve- 
rence science only in so far as they derive their subsistence from it, and 
that they even deify error, when it is the means by which they’make 
their bread. 

“* Tn the department of belles-lettres, 1 do not find things much better. 
A high aim, and a pure unadulterated sympathy with what is sound and 
good, are there, also, phenomena but rarely to be met with. One upholds 
and cherishes another, because tbat other in return upholds and cherishes 
him; that which is truly great delights them not, nay, rather they hate 
it, and would willingly banish it from the world altogether, in order that 
they may be able to rise into importance. Such is the mass—and the 
few that rise above them are not much better. 

“«« * * *, who possesses great talents, and yet greater erudition, 
might have done much good to our literature. But his want of charac- 
ter has rendered useless to the nation his extraordinary powers, and lost 
to himself the respect of his contemporaries. 

“« * We have much need of a man like Lessing ; for how did this man 
support himself so high in the reputation of his countrymen? By his 
character and his consistency alone. Men as long-headed and as culti- 
vated as he there are many, but where will you find such a character? 

** «Many have plenty of cleverness, and plenty of knowledge, but they 
are at the same time full of vanity, and, in order to obtain from the shal- 
low multitude the reputation of a bel esprit, they lose all shame and all 
reverence, and nothing is holy before their reckless wit. 

“«* Madame Genlis was therefore quite right to protest against the 
unbridled licentiousness of Voltaire. For at bottom, however clever his 
profane witticisms may be, they do no good to the world,—they form a 
foundation for nothing; nay, they may even do much harm by confusing 
those who are weak in the faith, and taking from under them their only 
Stay. 

“© And then, what truly do we know,—and how little can we attain 
to with all our wit? 

*** Man is not born for the purpose of solving the problem of the 
universe, though he certainly has the vocation to seek the point where 
that problem begins, and then to circumscribe himself within the limits 
of the intelligible. 

‘ * ‘To measure the operation of the universe is a work far beyond his 
capacities, and to inoculate his reason into the mighty whole is, from 
his point of view, a most vain endeavour. The reason of man, and the 
reason of God, are two very different things. 

«© * When we assume human freedom, we annihilate the omniscience 
of God ; for the prescience of God necessitates the course of my actions 
to be in accordance with that prescience. 

‘“*T mention this only as one among many instances how little we 
truly know even on subjects wherein ourselves are most interested, and 
how delicate a thing it is to meddle with the mysteries of God. 

“Neither ought we to imagine that, because we have arrived at a 
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high and comprehensive principle, we are therefore called upon, on all 
occasions, to proclaim it to the world. Only in so far as men can make 
a good use of truth ought they to be entrusted with it. Maxims which 
the many cannot understand, we should keep to ourselves, but not there- 
fore as a mere fruitless capital ; they may and must exercise an influence 
upon all we do, like the mild sheen of a hidden sun.’ 


Next comes a morceau or two for the students of Faust—all 
invaluable. 

Faust. 

“* Faust,’ said he, ‘ is something altogether incommensurable, and all 
attempts to bring it more within the region of the understanding are in 
vain. It would be well also if the readers of this work would bear in 
mind, that the first part had its origin in a somewhat dark condition of 
the writer’s mind. But it is this very indistinctness (dieses Dunkel) that 
charms men, and Faust is not the only insoluble problem on which they 
delight to exercise their wits.’ ” 


And in another passage, which we cannot at present lay our 
hands on, he advises Eckermann not to plague himself too much 
about Faust, denn es ist tolles Zeug! it is strange stuff! 

The following observation made by Eckermann, and confirmed 
by the assent of Gothe, on occasion of the fourth act of the 
second part of Faust being finished, deserves attention. 


**« Tf, as you say, the fourth act is an isolated world in itself, it will be 
quite in keeping with the rest of the work. For at bottom, what is 
Auerbach’s Cellar, or the Witches’ Kitchen, or the Blocksberg, or the 
Imperial Diet, or the Masquerade, or the Paper-money, or the Laboratory, 
or the classical Walpurgis Night, or the Helena, but each alittle world 
for itself, independent the one of the other, though not without a mutual 
bearing the one on the other? The poet is chiefly concerned to give 
expression to a world as multifarious as possible, and he makes use of 
the fable of a great hero merely as a thread to go through the whole, on 
which he may string whatever he best can. The Odyssey and Gil Blas 
ure constructed on this principle.’” 


And again. 


“ ¢ Truly,’ said I, ¢ this second part of Faust reveals a much more rich 
world than is contained i in the first.’ 

“* How could it be otherwise?’ said Gothe. ‘The first part is 
almost entirely subjective; it proceeded from an individual whose mind 
was captive to the influence of violent emotion, and I verily believe it is 
the indistinctness which arises from this state of mind that makes it so 
popular with the generality of poetry readers. In the second part, 
again, there is almost no subjectivity ; a more elevated, more expanded, 
more clear, and less impassioned world is here revealed, and he who has 
not seen something and lived something, will be able to make nothing of 
+¢.’* 


* Wer sich nicht etwas umgethan und einiges erlebt hat, wird nichts damit anzu- 
Ffangen wissen. 
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“* No person need try to read it,’ I replied, ‘ who has not had some 
experience in the art of thinking ; and I should also imagine that a little 
learning would be very useful. 1 am glad now, that I gave myself the 
trouble to read Schilling’s book on the Cabiri, and that 1 am thus able 
to understand what your meaning is, in that famous passage of the 
classical Walpurgis Night.’ 

*** T have always found,’ said Gothe with a smile, ‘ that it is good to 
know something.’ ” 


We next encounter something good, on the character and 
exertions of a man whom the student of foreign literature can 
never name without respect; and, following upon that, some- 
thing even better on the general subject of “popularity, and on 
the popularity, or rather non-popularity of Gothe’s works in par- 
ticular. Besides Gothe’s own voice on this subject, we have 
some very sensible and sound remarks from Eckermann. 


CarLyLe anp Gérue’s Poputariry. 

*** It rejoices me,’ said Géthe, ‘ to contemplate how the ancient pe- 
dantry of the Scotch has of late years given place to a spirit of serious 
and profound investigation (Ernst und Griindlichkeit.) When I bethink 
me how the Edinburgh critics treated my works only a few years ago, 
and, on the other hand, consider what Car'yle has done for German lite- 
rature, the progress which they have made to the better seems really 
extraordinary,’ 

** * What I most admire in Carlyle,’ replied I, ‘ is the spirit and cha- 
racter which is at the bottom of all his exertions. His ouly object is 
to improve and advance his nation in intellectual culture, and accord- 
ingly, in his excursions into the regions of foreign literature, he does not 
seek to lay hold so much of mere originality of genius, as of a high 
development of moral and spiritual culture.’ 

« * Yes,’ said Gothe, ‘ the spirit with which he goes to work is pecu- 
liarly valuable. What a noble earnestness does he display ! how se- 
riously has he studied us! He knows our literature almost better than 
we know it ourselves; at all events, we have no one in this country 
who has done so much for English literature, as Carlyle has for German 
literature in England. ; 

“ «The essay,’ I replied (in the Foreign Review), ‘ is written with a 
fire and with an emphasis which plainly show how many prejudices and 
contradictions are yet to be overcome. Malignant critics and bad trans- 
lators seem to have combined in raising a fuma against poor Meister. 
But Carlyle is a match for them all.’ To the often repeated silliness that 
no woman of noble birth, or high feeling, would dare to read Meister, 
he replies with all cheerfulness, ‘ that the argument ab esse ad posse is 
surely as good in literature as in logic, and that a book which was the 
familiar study of such a woman as the late queen of Prussia might be 
safely put into the hands of any English lady, however precise.’ 

“* * Carlyle has studied Meister thoroughly, and, convinced as he is of 
the great value of the book, it is his wish, that its circulation may become 
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more general, and that every man of cultivated mind may derive the 
same benefit from it that he has himself derived. 

** Gothe drew me to the window to give me an answer. 

“* «My good friend,’ says he, ‘I will take this opportunity of letting 
you into a secret, the knowledge of which will save you a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble, and be of use to you as long as you live. My 
WORKS NEVER CAN BE POPULAR ; he who imagines that they ever will 
be so, and acts on this principle, is in the wrong. They were not 
written for the mass, but only for individual men who have like long- 
ings and like seekings, and whose mind has taken a similar direction.’ 

** He was proceeding to go on in the same strain, when a young lady 
entered and drew him into a conversation. I addressed myself to others 
of the company, and in a short time we sat down to dinner. 

“I can give no account of what was said at table ; Géthe’s words 
lay in my mind, and occupied all my thoughts. 

** Truly, thought I, such a writer as he is, a mind of such elevation 
and of such comprehensiveness, how can he ever be popular! At most, 
fragments of him alone can become popular! A song, perhaps, which 
a merry comrade sings to his brother, or a love-sick maiden to her lover, 
may be popular with them, and even that song can never go beyond the 
sphere of those who understand what song is. 

** And when we look at the matter rightly, is not this the case with 
every thing of an extraordinary nature? Is Mozart popular? is Raphael 
popular! And do men in general go beyond a mere snapping at the 
works of such original founts of inexhaustible spiritual life ? 

“ Yes, I went on to think, Géthe is in the right! Taking him in his 
whole compass, it is impossible that he ever can be popular, and, as he 
himself says, his works are only for individual men who have like long- 
ings and like seekings, and whose mind has taken a similar direction 
with his own. 

“‘ Gothe’s works, taken as a whole, may be said to be written for 
minds of an observing and contemplative nature, who are actuated by a 
desire to penetrate into the depths of the world and of human nature, 
and to investigate their laws. They are, in some parts, though certainly 
not as a whole, intended for hearts capable of passionate enjoyment, 
who seek in the poet for the highest and the deepest woe of human 
feeling. They are for young poets, who are studying the art of expres- 
sion, and seeking to know how any subject may be handled according to 
the rules of art. They are for critics, who receive in them a living 
pattern, what maxims are to be applied, and how they are to be applied, 
in literary judgment, so that a criticism may be at once interesting and 
pleasing. They are for the artist, whose mind they are peculiarly fitted 
to enlighten, besides that, in them, he finds the true principles of art, 
and the rules that render objects fit or unfit for artistical treatment. 
They are, in fine, for the natural philosopher, not only on account of 
the great discoveries which he will there find recorded, but specially 
because in these works he will find a method laid down and acted upon, 


according to which a sound mind may proceed in forcing nature to dis- 
close her mysteries.” 
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We shall conclude this interesting extract by another very short 
passage on ‘ popularity,” taken from another part of the work. 


“ Every thing that is very great and very wise can exist only in a 
minority. ‘There have been ministers who, with the people and king 
both against them, have carried their own mighty plans into execution 
by the energy of asingle mind. It is quite hopeless to imagine that 
reason (Vernunft) should ever become popular, Passions and feelings 


may become popular, but reason will always be in the possession only 
of the privileged few.” 


We conclude with the last words recorded by our worthy 
memorialist. They were uttered in the beginning of the same 


month, on the 22nd of which Gothe was gathered to his fathers, 
in March, 1832. 


“ Our conversation turned on the idea of destiny in the Greek tra- 

edy. 
Bre This idea,’ said Goéthe, ‘ no longer squares with our habits of 
thinking ; it is obsolete, and besides, it is contrary to our religious con- 
victions. When a modern poet makes use of such ancient ideas for 
our stage, it always carries with it the air of affectation. It is a dress 
that has gone out of fashion, and, like the Roman toga, however suita- 
ble in its day and generation, can never hope to be revived among us. 

“We moderns should do better to say with Napoleon, that politics 
is fate. But let us beware of falling into the error of our latest /ittera- 
teurs, who confound politics with poetry, or at least maintain that poli- 
tics is a fitting subject for poetry. The English poet Thomson wrote a 
very good poem on the Seasons, but a very bad one on Liberty; and 
this not from a want of poetry in the poet, but froma want of poetry in 
the subject, 

“« « A poet who means to be active in politics must surrender himself 
to a party; and so soon as he does this he is lost for ever as a poet: he 
must bid farewell for ever to his unshackled spirit and his unprejudiced 
view of human affairs, and allow the cap of narrowness and bigotry to 
be drawn over his ears. 

“* A poet will love his country as a man and as a citizen, but the 
native country of his poetical powers and his poetical exertions is the 
good, the noble, and the beautiful ; that is not tied down to any particu- 
lar province or any particular land, but is seized by him wherever it is 
to be found. He is in this respect like the eagle, who hovers with free 
glance over many lands, and to whom it is a matter of no concern, 
whether the hare on which he is about to pounce runs over Prussian 
or Saxon soil. 

‘*** Further, I should like to know what is the meaning of those 
phrases :—Love your country—Be an active patriot—and so forth. Ifa 
poet has employed himself during a long life in combating pernicious 
prejudices, overcoming narrow views, elevating the intellect, and puri- 
fying the taste of his country, what could he possibly do better than 
this? How could he be more patriotic? To make such impertinent 
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and unthankful demands upon a poet is as if I should demand of the 
head of a regiment to become a ringleader in all political novelties, and 
neglect thereby his soldiers and their discipline. The head of a regi- 
ment ought to have no other fatherland than his regiment, and his best 

way to become a patriot is to have no concern with politics, but in so 
far as they affect the discharge of his duties, and to direct his whole ener- 
gies to the training and conservation of his troops, to the end that, when 
his fatherland really requires their service, they may be able to acquit 
themselves like men. 

***T hate all intermeddling with subjects that one does not under- 
stand, as I hate sin itself; and of all intermeddling bunglers, political 
bunglers are to me the most odious, for their handiwork involves 
thousands and millions in destruction. 

“* You know well that it is not my custom to concern myself much 
about what people say or write of me; but I have heard, and I know very 
well that, though I have worked like a slave all my life long (so sauer ich 
es mir auch mein Lebelang habe werden lassen), there are nevertheless cer- 
tain people, who consider all that I have done as worse than nothing, 
for no other reason than because I have uniformly refused to mix my- 
self up with party politics. ‘To please these gentlemen, I must have 
become a member of a Jacobin club, and a preacher of murder and 
bloodshed! But enough of this sorry theme, lest I should lose my 
reason in attempting to reason against that which is altogether unrea- 
sonable.” 


This criticism on the connection between politics, poetry, and 
patriotism, seems to us not altogether. distinguished by that 
soundness and comprehensiveness of judgment for which Githe 
is so remarkable. It were well that he had let politics alone 
altogether; for, when he exclaims against catholic emancipation, 
palliates the slave trade, and denies that freedom and patriotism 
are proper subjects for the Muse, we cannot help thinking that 
he shows the aristocrat somewhat too prominently, and is, to say 
the least of it, pretty considerably one-sided. But this is a long 
chapter, and we may have occasion to say something on it In. our 
next number. Meanwhile, if our readers shall have derived half 
the pleasure from reading these extracts that we have enjoyed in 
penning them, we have done good. The Reviewer seldom has 
his labours sweetened by such a treat. 
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Art. II.—1. Antiquités Mexicaines. Relation des trois Expédi- 
tions du Capitaine Dupaix, ordonnées en 1805, 1806, 1807, 

accompagnée des dessins de Custaneda, Membre des trois Ex- 

péditions et Dessinateur du Musée de Mexico; avec des Notes 

explicatives et autres Documents par MM. Baradere, De St. 

Priest, et plusieurs Voyageurs. Fol. Paris. 1834-5. Au Bu- 
reau des Antiquités Mexicaines, 

0 


2. Voyage Pittoresque et Archéologique dans le Mexique. Par 
C.Nebel, Architecte. Lithographié par les Artistes les plus dis- 
‘tingués de Paris. Paris. Fol. Livraisons 1,2, 3,4, 1835. 
3. Colleccion de las Antiquedades Mexicanas que ecsisten en el 
Museo Nacional y dana luz Isidro Icaza e Isidro Gondra, lito- 


grafiadas por Federico Waldeck e impresas por Pedro Robert, 
Mexico, 1827—1835. 


THE subject comprehended in the three important works which 
we have made the text of the ensuing article, will be found to 
possess those features of novelty and originality which we deem 
of paramount importance, in order to attract public attention to 
any antiquarian subject whatever. The antiquarian discoveries 
recently made in Spanish America may, on the threshold of the 
inquiry, be at once pronounced to be equal in interest and im- 
portance to those Egyptian discoveries to which we have called 
the attention of our readers—while so lately recording the last 
triumphs in this department, of Rossellini and Champollion. If 
the former investigation were calculated to startle the reader by 
the unique novelty of the historical incidents and personages 
which it summoned up before his eyes as by the spell of a ma- 
gician—the facts, historical or otherwise, which the present in- 
vestigation is calculated to bring to light, will be found nat less 
startling by their novelty, than curious by their antiquarian coin- 
cidences, and important by their mythological, historical, and 
geographical revelations. The subject of Mexican antiquities 
possesses moreover the advantage of being less hackneyed than 
the subjectof Egyptianantiquities. It is comparatively a virgin soil. 
The golden ore remains in the mine, little worked and scarcely 
known. The searching eye of some few antiquarians has indeed 
been enabled to discover the intrinsic value of the buried metal, 
But they have either seen it dimly through the dark and ob- 
structed channels by which they obtained access to it, or have 
themselves contributed to render it undistinguishable by the pub- 
lic, by encumbering it with new mountains of pedantic lumber, 
in the very act of digging downwards to the buried treasures. 
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To the public generally the mine, rich as it is in the most pre- 
cious veins of antiquarian information, may be considered as all 
but closed. Mexican antiquities, for reasons which may be 
briefly stated, may be pronounced a sealed book. It is for the 
purpose of throwing a new light cf interpretation on its mys- 
terious pages that this paper is undertaken, In pursuing the in- 
vestigation we shall endeavour to keep in view the same guiding 
principle by which we were governed while bringing out into 
high relief the most novel points of Egy ptian discovery, namely, 
that of popularising the subject—by divesting it of the volumi- 
nous and repulsive pedantry by which it has been hitherto over- 
laid. If we have triumphantly appealed to the chief character- 
istics of our previous Egyptian investigation, viz. the startling 
novelty of producing a new volume in the roll of history, and of 
eliciting, as it were, a new Pagan Genesis, concurrent with and 
corroborative of the Bible, we think that, before we have con- 
cluded, we shall establish the fact that this investigation isimbued 
with the same popular character of excitement and attractive- 
ness. 

The first circumstance calculated to rouse surprise on survey- 
ing the stupendous, grotesque, or magnificent monuments of a 
by-gone people, to which the illustrations of the volumes which 
head our article introduce the reader, is the carelessness or the 
supineness with which they have been overlooked or disregarded, 
Robertson, impressed with the same incredulous feeling, or be- 
trayed by the Spaniards, whose interest at that time it was to 
keep him in the dark, went so far in his History of America as to 
say, that there is not, in all the extent of New Spain, any monu- 
ment, or vestige of building, more ancient than the Conquest; 
that the temple of Cholula “ was nothing but a mound of solid 
earth, without any facing or any steps, covered with grass or 
shrubs ;” and that ‘‘ the houses of the people in Mexico were 
but huts, built with turf or branches of trees, like those of the 
rudest Indians. ‘The same acute and cautious historian merely 
observes, in a cursory manner, that ‘* the unfortunate Boturiori 
made an amazing catalogue of Mexican maps, paintings, tribute- 
rolls, calendars, &c. which were lost.” In another passage he 
treats as a matter of great suspicion the authenticity of the chro- 
nological wheel, by which the Mexicans computed time; a 
specimen of which was published by Carrieri; while the monu- 
ment itself was actually brought to this country by Mr. Bullock. 
“If it be genuine,” he coldly says, it proves that the Mexicans 
had arbitrary characters, which represent several things besides 
numbers.” It is surprising that so acute a critic as Robertson 
did not feel some suspicion before he hazarded such contemptu- 
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ous decisions, that he was either misinformed or too precipitate 
in his judgment. 

A fact, which he himself states, ought to have impressed him 
with due circumspection. Referring to the Mexican people, 
who, we shall be able to show, were really in a state of barbarism 
comparatively with the Tulteques whom they superseded, he yet 
is forced to admit that the Mexicans, clearly deriving their insti- 
tutions from the Tulteques, were advanced at the time of the 
Spanish conquest beyond the then extant points of European 
civilization in two most distinguishing particulars, namely, in re- 
gard to their well-established police, embracing a regular supply 
of water and sewers, and in regard to the regular posts that they 
had established. Since the period of Robertson new lights have 
been successively thrown on the subject, and the vague mists of 
incredulous ignorance, in the midst of which he recorded these 
disproved opinions, have been cleared away. Humboldt has 
since then published his amusing and eloquent account of the 
monuments that still exist in central America. A Spanish writer, 
very little known, named Del Rio, in 1782 published his “ De- 
scription of the Ruins of an Ancient City, lately discovered in 
the Kingdom of Guatemala.” This last work, although it may 
be said to have been scarcely published in this country, and 
at all events to have lapsed into a condition of obscurity, supplies 
more curious and valuable information than Humboldt on the 
subject. Since then the English public have been made par- 
tially more familiar with their existence and their characteristics 
by the exhibition of Mexican Antiquities brought by Mr. Bullock 
to this country. We are, however, bound to say that the’ exhi- 
bition tended to impart rather a low idea of Mexican proficiency 
in the arts,—that it was calculated to confound two races of people 
—(the conquerors and the conquered)—both totally distinct,—and 
still to retain in shadow the truth which has rapidly dawned on 
the world of antiquarian literature, that there exist in New Spain 
the monuments of a highly civilized people who preceded the 
Mexicans, as stupendous, as tasteful, and as wonderful, as those 
of Egypt. Since the last-mentioned work, those which head our 
article have been published. ‘They demonstrate that the attention 
of the learned world has been thoroughly awakened to the in- 
terests and importance of the subject. 

Nebel’s Archeological Voyage, though extremely limited in 
the amount of its illustrations, is the most splendid in the execu- 
tion of their details, But the most authentic and complete ac- 
count which we have of these monuments results from a commis- 
sion sent out for the purpose of investigating them, under the 
authority of the Spanish government. It was headed by Dupaix, 
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who has published an ample account of three scientific expeditions 
undertaken by him for their investigation, ‘To these results may 
be ‘added the fruits of an additional commission confided by the 
loeal Mexican government to M. Baradere. They however add 
little to the facts collected by Dupaix, who must in truth be con- 
sidered as the chief and best authority for all legitimate inferences 
on this subject. ‘The illustrations of Dupaix are embodied in the 
magnificent and expensive work entitled “ Antiquités Mexicaines,” 
printed in Paris, and published in numbers at the Bureau des 
Antiquités Mexicaines, This work is one of those which we 
have deemed necessary to place at the head of our article. Not- 
withstanding the apparently official mantle thus attractively 
thrown over the French publication in question, we are bound in 
justice to tear away its masquerade dress, and to state that the 
greater part of it is nothing more than a reprint of Augustin 
Aglio’s illustrations drawn from the work of Dupaix, and already 
incorporated with the great work of Lord Kingsborough, entitled 
“ Mexican Antiquities.” A little variety is sought to be obtained 
by colouring the drawings, and by occasionally imparting to them 
picturesque (and therefore, as we apprehend, deceptive) effects. 
The descriptions attached to the Parisian illustrations are of no 
great depth or value, but they have the merit of being perspi- 
cuous in meaning and brief in form. They possess thereby the 
superior advantage of being publishable, which Lord Kings- 
borough’s work is not. ‘The work of the noble Lord possesses 
characteristics quite sufficient to repel the most determined book- 
devourer from attempting to surfeit on the gigantic meal embo- 
died in its voluminous pages. It is in reality an ill-arranged, un- 
digested mass of every class of contribution, in which the editorial 
work and the scissors and paste work are confusedly blended,—in 
half a dozen languages, some translated, some not translated—with 
notes piled upon notes, producing “confusion worse confounded.” 
The mischief is considerably augmented by an extraordinary theory 
which pervades all the original composition, and of the truth of 
which the noble author appears to have been as convinced as of 
any truth in holy writ. ‘This theory is, that America was. peopled 
by the ten Jewish tribes carried away by Salmanazer, king of 
Assyria; and that not only the Mexicans, but the founders of the 
extraordinary monuments preserved in the illustrations of his 
lordship’s work, were Jews.* 

It is from the combined series of works which we have thus 
recapitulated and described that we mean to derive the argu- 
ments, inferences, and propositions of this paper. Our object 


* See the Review of Lord Kingsborough’s Work, in our 17th Number, p. 90—124. 
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will be, we repeat, to popularize the subject; to extract the 
sterling metal from the drossy matter which surrounds it; to ex- 
tricate it from the revolting mass of learned pedantry and theore- 
tical absurdity by which it is at present overwhelmed ; and) to 
impart to it, as far as lies in our humble power, the brilliancy and 
concentration which are indispensable requisites for attracting 
public attention. 

We have said that this is an inquiry almost new to the public ; 
we can adduce an extraordinary instance of the ignorance pre- 
vailing among literary and scientific men in general of the im- 
mense sources of information from which they have been excluded 
by the voluminous pedantry employed upon the subject. It was 
after the publication of Lord Kingsborough’s work, that is to say 
in 1831, that a correspondent of the Literary Gazette announced 
a great ‘discovery by a certain Colonel Galindo in New Spain. 
This gentleman, going out one fine morning in the neighbourhood 
of Palenque, stumbled on the ruins of an ancient city, nearly as 
wonderful in the architectural details as those of Egyptian 
Thebes. The discovery was announced with great pomp, and 
the correspondent of the Review in question, which is one of 
great circulation, promised, on behalf of the colonel, to supply 
a series of: illustrations and descriptions of this astounding dis- 
covery. Unfortunately the result of the colonel’s morning ad- 
venture turned out to be a complete mare’s nest. The fact is, 
that Lord Kingsborough’s work, published a year before this 
event, gave the most ample and minute details, in a series of illus- 
trations by Aglio, the artist, of the identical ruins stumbled upon 
by the astonished literatus. The Spanish commissions headed by 
Dupaix had also given equally ample details of this ruined city, 
Humboldt exhibited some of the sculptures; and, finally, the whole 
of the ruins had been examined, described, and drawn with great 
fidelity, by Del Rio, in the publication to which we have already 
adverted. ‘This circumstance is alone sufficient to show that the 
subject is, unlike Egyptian antiquities, comparatively new to the 
reading British public. It is for us to show, in the ensuing re- 
marks, that it is as attractive, useful, and important, as it is new. 

The first and strongest conviction, which will flash on the mind 
of every ripe antiquarian while surveying the long series of Mexi- 
can and ‘Tultecan monuments preserved in the various works to 
which we have briefly called attention, is the similarity which the 
ancient monuments of New Spain bear to the monumental records 
of ancient Egypt. While surveying them, the glance falls with 
familiar recognition on similar graduated pyramids,—on similar 
marks of the samne primeval Ophite worship,—on vestiges of the 
same triune and solar deity,—on planispheres and temples, which, 
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though characterized by some distinctions entirely American, are 
not less worthy of the notice of the Egyptian antiquarian,—on 
relics of palaces at once noble in their architecture and beautiful 
in their proportions and decorations,—on monuments sepulchral, 
domestic, religious, or warlike, which deserve the designation of 
Cyclopean as much as any that are now extant in Italy or Greece, 
—on idols and sculptures, some of rude and some of finished 
workmanship ; exhibiting different eras of civilization, and often 
presenting the most striking analogy in posture and gesture to 
the monumental style of sculpture and of statuary pre-eminently 
called Egyptian. Lastly, the eye of the antiquarian cannot fail 
to be both attracted and fixed by evidences of the existence of 
two great branches of the hieroglyphical language,—both having 
striking affinities with the Egyptian, and yet distinguished from 
it by characteristics perfectly American, One is the picture- 
writing peculiar to the Mexicans, and which displays several 
striking traits of assimilation to the anaglyphs and the historical 
tablets of the Egyptian temples. The second is a pure hierogly- 
phical language, to which little attention has been hitherto called, 
which appears to have been peculiar to the Tultecans or some 
still more ancient nation that preceded the Mexicans; which was 
as complete as the Egyptian in its double constituency of a sym- 
bolic and a phonetic alphabet; and which, as far as we can judge, 
appears to have rivalled the Egyptian in its completeness, while 
in some respects it excelled it in its regularity and beauty. 

The brief and cursory sketch which we have thus given for the 
convenience of the reader, by way of preface or overture, is indis- 
pensable to remove prejudices which may have been excited 
through the low estimate formed by Robertson and others. The 
real fact is, that the depreciated view of Mexican antiquities re- 
sults, in a great measure, from an anachronism carelessly allowed to 
establish itself among literary men, who have not deeply examined 
the subject respecting two eras and two nations, It will be our 
province to extricate the subject from the confusion thereby 
caused, 

A brief enumeration of a few facts will show upon what slight 
foundation Dr, Robertson must have built his careless apprecia- 
tion of the monuments of New Spain. A mania existed in his 
time, as it does now, in favour of the stupendous importance of 
every thing connected with the Egyptian monuments. Now 
what is the simple fact? Pyramids, not inferior to the Egyptian, 
exist in many parts of the Mexican territories and of New Spain. 
Some of these pyramids are of larger base than the Egyptian, 
and composed of equally permanent materials. Vestiges of noble 
architecture and sculpture are visible at Cholula, Otumba, Oaxaca, 
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Mitlan, and Tlascola. The mountain of Tescoga is nearly 
covered with ruins of ancient buildings. ‘The ancient town of 
Palenque exhibits not only excellent workmanship in the 
temples, palaces, private houses, and baths, but a boldness of 
design in the architect, as well as skill in the execution, 
which will not shrink from a comparison with the works of at 
least the earlier ages of Egyptian power. In the sanctuaries of 
Palenque are found sculptured representations of idols, which 
resemble the most ancient gods of Egypt and of Syria; plani- 
spheres and zodiacs exist, which exhibit a superior astronomical 
and chronological system to that which was possessed by the 
Egyptians. At Mitlan there exist the remains of a palace which 
is of considerable extent. Its architecture, though distinguished by 
characteristics peculiarly American, and different from that of any 
nation with which we are familiar, is to our view marked by 
features of stately grandeur and melancholy beauty. The roof 
of the portico is supported by plain cylindrical columns, no type 
of which we believe elsewhere exists. The fagade of the palace 
is covered with a beautiful mat-work or basket scroll, which is a 

characteristic ornament of all the Tultecan monuments, which is 
often found in the sepulchral chambers of the same extraordinary 
people, and which Rossellini, by a singular coincidence, found 
in those of Egypt, among others of the | magnificent scroll-orna- 
ments, copies of which decorate his livraisons. It is curious 
that the ground plan of this palace is the Egyptian Tau. Finally, 
statues sculptured in a purely classical style, unlike the rude de- 
formities of Mexican art, have been found in the neighbourhood 
of Otumba, Mitlan, Xochicalco, and the magnificent flower 
temple of Oaxaca. These are not the works of barbarians, as 
Robertson intimates, having no metal implements to work with. 
This misconception is the ‘result of the before-mentioned con- 
fusion of twoeras. It is true that the Mexican semi-barbarians 
produced their rude sculptures with stone utensils, but the civi- 
lized people who preceded them worked with copper implements, 
some of which have been discovered in their tombs. Vases 
agreeing both in shape and ornament with the earliest specimens 
of Egyptian and Etrurian pottery have been found in their sepul- 
chral excavations. Moreover, evidences of an amount of civilization 
and of social comfort, which are not to be found among the po- 
pular and boasted monuments of Egypt, are furnished by the 
architectural memorials of this great, singular, and almost un- 
known people. Roads are to be found not only in the vicinity of 
their great cities, but at a considerable distance from them: arti- 
ticially constructed, like the Roman military roads, of large 
squared blocks of stone. ‘These roads, on the same principle 
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as the railroad, affect a continued level. They are in fact viaducts 
as contrasted with agueducts, which these people also constructed, 
Where they traverse acclivities, they are parapeted, and the evi- 
dences both of regular posting stations at regular intervals, and 
of the regular division of the distances upon the principle of our 
mile-stones upon turnpike-roads, are still to be observed. 
Bridges, constructed of the same durable materials and traversing 
mountain torrents, are also to be found, In these bridges, an 
approach to the principle of the arch and key-stone may be in a 
few instances discerned ; but generally they display the primitive 
and obvious form of architraves of stone, super-imposed on two 
or more piers of the same massy character and durable mate- 
rials. Every feature of these structures is at once singular, in- 
genious, and gigantic. Cyclopean in the forms of their masonry, 
they are characterized throughout by the same Titanian character 
of wild and exaggerated grandeur. 

The older monuments of New Spain, which are most import- 
ant, and which most strikingly resemble the Egyptian, are in fact 
not Mexican. The term Mexican antiquities,as far as they are con- 
cerned, isa misnomer, It is indispensable to bear this distinction 
in view. They are the monumental relics of a great nation, whose 
existence at the time of the Spanish Conquest had become a 
matter of vague record under the name of “ giants and wandering 
masons,” the traces of whose social civilization had been in many 
respects obliterated by the incessant irruptions of barbarous tribes 
from the north—in some respects partially repaired or renewed. 
Sufficient evidences remain that this nation, which had long passed 
away from the central seat of its triumph in New Spain at the 
time of the Spanish Conquest, was a most polished and power- 
ful nation. It has been agreed to call the monuments left by them 
Tultecan, but our decided conviction is that their erection dates 
back much further than the era assigned to the Tultecans, who 
preceded the Mexicans by six hundred years. Our opinion is that 
many of the monuments exhibited in the numerous and splendid 
illustrations of the works under review are coeval with the Egyp- 
tian or Etrurian. Many of them we furthermore believe—and 
it will be our province to demonstrate the proposition by evidence 
—are, as the Indians in fact told their Spanish conquerors in the 
armies of Pizarro and Cortes, the works of the nation called 
*‘ giants and of wandering masons.” Now every scholar knows 
that these terms are merely exchangeable terms employed in every 
district of ancient Europe, to designate this Cyclopean family, 
who were called by the same names in ancient Greece and Italy. 
Our impression is that the Ludians were right in the designation 
which they gave them, and that the monuments of New Spain— 
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we mean those to which we are now especially referring,—for 
some of them are clearly of later origin—are in reality Cyclopean. 

{t will be advantageous to establish this point of affinity, and 
clear it at once from our path before we enter upon the succeeding 
steps of the investigation, It is our opinion, and we have given 
reasons for the inference in a former paper, that the pyramids, 
being nothing but a more regular form imparted to the sepulchral 
cairn, are structures which may be generally pronounced peculiar 
to the shepherd or Cyclopean community. ‘There was a distinct 
record in Egypt that the great pyramid, not improbably the model 
of all the others, was built by that people. Uninscribed pyrami- 
dal temples appear to have distinguished them in Egypt, as the 
truncated form imparted to inscribed palaces and temples would 
appear to have characterized the race which expelled and suc- 
ceeded them. Wherever the expelled community wandered or 
were driven, their location was distinguished by the same unvary- 
ing type both of their architecture and of their government. We 
cannot do better than repeat the description which we gave of 
them in reviewing Rossellini. ‘‘'The republican forms of govern- 
ment of the great pastoral community, as Aristotle proves in his 
history of all the republics clearly assignable to this extraordinary 
race, and generally embracing a community of goods, were dis- 
seminated throughout the world wherever their wanderings led. 
These people carried with them in their wanderings all the fa- 
vourite forms of the Pastoral or Cyclopean architecture—pyra- 
mids, gateways, triangular or graduated arches without the key- 
stone, cellular cairns, unsculptured initiatory caverns, irregular 
courses of colossal masonry, cylindric columns, and rock-built 
fortresses, which, wherever they are found, attest their presence.” 

These facts being admitted or established, the question is, do 
the monuments of New Spain, as displayed in the illustrations of 
the works under review, correspond with these unvarying and 
identifying characteristics? Our reply is, yes; they correspond 
entirely, Some of the pyramids, as we have said, are larger than 
those of Egypt. Some of them are different in their model— 
having somewhat of an Indian character—bearing strong affinity 
to pyramidal temples still extant in Japan.—(See the work of 
Sir Thomas Raffles.) ‘The pyramid of Cholula exhibits a most 
singular identity with the model of the temples of Belus, de- 
scribed by Herodotus, and which, by many scholars, has been con- 
sidered to be the Scriptural tower of Babel. It consists of eight 
graduated square towers, each rising above the other, and termi- 
nating in a topmost sanctuary, dedicated apparently to the same 
solar “god. But there are more singular analogies between the 
forms of some of the pyramids of New Spain ‘and some of the 
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most ancient pyramids of Egypt. Among the pyramids on 
the plain of Saccareh is one consisting of four graduated 
steps. The illustrations of the “ Antiquités Mexicaines” furnish 
a copy of a Mexican pyramid of exactly the same form and 
nearly the same dimensions. Again, descending galleries, at a 
particular astronomical angle of declination, lead to central 
chambers, either for the purpose of mystery or sepulture, in the 
Mexican pyramids, as well as the Egyptian. Quite enough has 
been said to prove the architectural identity. It is fair to ) infer, 
that tribes of the same architectural family built both. In that 
case, they would be cotemporaneous; but the evidences of the 
same affinity or identity multiply as we proceed. 

There are numerous rock-hewn monuments, scattered through- 
out Central America, which the natives call granaries of the 
Giants ; but which in every respect resemble the Cyclopean 
fabric near Argos in Greece, called the treasury of Atreus. The 
form of these structures is generally dome-shaped ; a gallery leads 
to a central room, which is lighted by a cavity from the dome. 
In some cases, the doorway to this gallery resembles in its Cy- 
clopean structure the gate of Mycenz; but there are some singu- 
lar exceptions, in which a knowledge of the arch and of the key- 
stone (aud the same thing has been proved by Rossellini and 
Belzoni to have existed anciently in Egypt) is clearly assignable to 
these architectural barbarians. Again, sepulchres have been found 
constructed on the very same model as those of Cyprus and Asia 
Minor, which probably preceded, but were at all events contem- 
porary with, the most ancient monuments of Egypt. They are 
generally in the form of the Egyptian cross. A sloping passage, 
intended to be closed, leads to a vestibule, supported by a single 
column and ornamented with the mat-work scroll, out of which 
branch sepulchral chambers to the right and left. In the Anti- 
quilés Mevicaines rock-built fortifications are exhibited, which 
precisely resemble similar Cyclopean structures at Tyrins and 
Perugia. The walls of their cities and fortresses are built of rough 
stones, irregularly fitted into each other, and arranged in irregular 
courses, precisely as all the walls of known Cyclopean origin dis- 
covered in Greece and Italy are constructed. There is another 
and still more remarkable instance of the architectural identity, 
which we are endeavouring to demonstrate. Some of their 
palaces, but more especially the combined temple, palace, and 
city of Palenque, are characterised by the well-known Cyclopean 
arch, consisting of receding steps of stone in a triangular form. 
At Palenque a rectangular square is surrounded by cloisters 
built in this manner, being lighted by windows bearing the exact 
form of the Egyptian Tau. 
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We have thrown a rapid glance over the architecture, and over the 
sculptures which exist in ‘New Spain in the various ruined monu- 
ments of the extraordinary and powerful nation whose empire, 
along with every certain memorial of their name, has long passed 
away. We shall proceed to draw upon the descriptions and 
illustrations in the works before us for an equally brief, and, we 
hope, perspicuous and popular view: Ist, of their personal cha- 
racteristics and costume ; 2nd, of their religion and religious rites; 
8rd, of their hieroglyphical language, and of the state of science 
among them. We purpose to conclude, by inquiring into the 
origin of these extraordinary people—whence they came—who they 
were—how it was that they imbued the mythology of New Spain 
with the most striking analogies to the mythological system, which 
is known to have existed in the most remote times in Egypt, India, 
and even in Italy. We shall advert, in the course of this in- 
quiry, to the theory especially taken up by Lord Kingsborough— 
and which runs through the whole of his seven gigantic volumes— 
that they were Jews; and that even the Mexicans who succeeded 
them were a tribe of the Hebrew nation, We shall inquire into 
the probability of this startling and rather eccentric theory. 
We propose to conclude the whole inquiry, by the aid of such 
facts and evidences as we shall be able to bring forward, with esta- 
blishing an hypothesis that will satisfy our readers, and will at all 
events be pronounced not at all improbable, if not entirely capa- 
ble of demonstration, The personal characteristics, physiognomy, 
and costume of the extraordinary nation, whose monuments we 
are discussing, and whom for the sake of avoiding confusion and 
prolixity we shall call Tultecans—although we doubt the strict 
propriety of the designation—will be found among the illustra- 
tions of Castaneda, accompanying the original work of Dupaiz ; 
and which are copied by the artist employed in the Antiquités 
Mevicaines, published in Paris at the Bureau of Mexican An- 
tiquities. Both, however, merely reproduce, and thereby honour- 
ably prove the accuracy of the illustrations published long pre- 
viously by Captain Del Rio, in his description of the Ruins of an 
Ancient City. ‘The sculptures in question are most extraordinary, 
and bring before us a people as extraordinary as if they apper- 
tained to another planet. Their physiognomy is unlike any of 
the various families of the human race, with which any other 
sculptures or monumental records had previously rendered us 
familiar, Their receding forehead, their low facial angle, and 
the conical form of their heads, would, according to the ordinary 
principles of the craniologists, indicate little short of idiotism, 
did we not perceive, on the very monuments where the elementary 
data of craniology would seem to testify against them, marks of 
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a powerful, civilized, and enlightened people. The sculptures 
which reveal these novel characteristics im the outward form and 
lineaments of a distinct nation, are bas-reliefs, which appear in the 
form of metopes on the square pilasters, which, alternating with 
similar square door-ways, form the outward fagade of the Cyclo- 
pean cloisters, which surround one of the rectangular courts of 
the great temple of Palenque. The architectural forms with 
which these sculptures are associated are as unique as the sculp- 
tures themselves ; yet is there a general resemblance to the me- 
topes of the Greek temples, inasmuch as, in the instance of the 
Parthenon itself, two analogous figures appear on each tablet, 
one of the victor, the other of the vanquished, Other physiogno- 
mical characteristics, not less singular than the low angle of their 
facial elevation, mark the countenance of the extraordinary peo- 
ple thus curiously preserved for our inspection. ‘The nose is 
large, long, and prominent, so much so as to amount to a defor- 
mity, when contrasted with the receding forehead. The facial 
line recedes in the same singular manner from the base of the 
nostrils to the termination of the chin. But, as if these curious 
physiognomical signs were not sufficient to distinguish them from 
any race of people with which we are acquainted, the receding 
angle of the lower portion of the face is grotesquely broken by 
an unsightly protrusion of the lower lip. These are the general 
characteristics of the nation. But there are some of the sculptures 
which depict individuals less revolting to the European standard 
of physiognomical beauty. ‘These characteristics are still more 
important than they are singular, inasmuch as we think they will 
help, in the course of the ensuing investigation, to furnish toler- 
ably clear views of the origin, or, at least, of the original location 
of the people. 

We follow the subject into the next division, according to the 
line we have chalked out ;—we mean the costume of the people 
represented on the metopes in question, as well as in the sanctu- 
aries and on the walls of different temples. It has been rather 
rashly intimated in a learned periodical, which glanced at the sub- 
ject some few years ago, that the costume in question is perfectly 
Egyptian, This is not the case; there are some striking analo- 
gies with the Egyptian costume, but there are at the same time 
differences from it as striking. The Egyptian apron, compared 
with the corresponding Tultecan covering, was very different. 
It was generally of striped cotton, and folded in a peculiar manner, 
a portion of it forming a girdle, and passing between the legs, 
resembling a similar article of dress worn by the East Indians at 
the present day. But the Tultecan apron resembles the Roman 
military apron, or the Scotch philibeg. It descends from the 
waist, and covers the thigh down to the knee; it is, however, dis- 
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tinguished by one Egyptian appendage, namely, by the mimic 
tail of an animal, which appears (as a mark of ancient origin pro- 
bably) to have adorned the Tultecan hero as it adorned the 
Egyptian demi-god. Nothing like a tunic, supported by straps, 
sometimes covered by a cuirass and girdled at the waist, which 
was the dress of the military and superior class in Egypt, is to be 
found in the Tultecan costume. ‘The apron is supported by a 
baldric, which descends from the right shoulder to the left side, 
and joins the girdle at the waist. 

There are however some strong resemblances; thus the breast- 
plate and collar of the Tultecans were sometimes decorated with a 
symbol of the sun. The armlets, bracelets, and anklets, strikingly 
resemble the Egyptian. But the legs of the Tultecan heroes are 
invested with sandals, some of them reaching above the ancle, and 
strikingly resembling the Roman; some of them, like greaves, 
cover the leg as high as the lower part of the knee, and some of 
them in every respect seem to resemble the Highland sandal ;—so 
minutely indeed, as even to imitate the same diagonal cross- 
lined pattern. ‘The patterns of the stuffs of which the aprons are 
made, are often various and elegant, sometimes flowered, dia- 
monded, or leopard-spotted. Rich ornaments of gold, silver, or 
jewels, would seem to have been used on the baldric, the girdle, 
the fringes of the apron, and the sandals. ‘The apron, thus richly 
decorated for the male, becomes, strictly speaking, a petticoat for 
the Tultecan females; descending as low as the foot, but equally 
distinguished by variety of pattern and ornaments. The whole 
costume might be safely described as at once gorgeous and ele- 
gant, and certainly in no wise inferior in either of those qualifica- 
tions to the Egyptian; but the effect is greatly deteriorated by 
the grotesque wildness of the head-dress. In the midst of this dif- 
ference, however, it is curious that there should still be a striking 
resemblance to the Egyptian style of head-dress. ‘The object was 
in both cases the same; namely, to express some symbolical proper- 
ties peculiar to the wearer. ‘There appears to have been a great 
variety of these symbolic forms in both cases; but some of the 
Egyptian head-dresses are extremely elegant, some tasteful, some 
beautiful. Even those that most revolt our notions of correct 
taste have a certain regularity about them, and the obvious mean- 
ing intended to be conveyed by the symbols of which the latter 
are composed somewhat reconciles us to their incongruous forms, 
But none of these terms will apply with propriety to the Tultecan 
head-dresses, which generally appear to have been characterized 
by a grotesque extravagance, bordering closely on the absurd. 
‘The head-dresses in question are constructed out of certain com- 
binations of symbols, like the Egyptian; all having, no doubt, 
their distinct and combined meaning; but there is neither regu- 
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larity nor taste, generally speaking, in their separate forms or 
combinations. ‘There, are however, exceptions. Some of the 
female head-dresses exhibited in the illustrations of Castaneda 
are graceful and even elegant. At the foot of the Tultecan victor, 
as represented in these sculptures, generally appear vanquished 
enemies, either kneeling or in some attitude denoting humiliation. 
Their costume is plainer, but their physiognomical characteristics 
denote that they were a family or tribe of the same nation. The 
most singular appendages to the Tultecan heroes are the instru- 
ments either of war, music, or agriculture, which they hold in 
their hands; they are grotesque and almost unintelligible. Some 
of them, however, appear to have been instruments of music, with 
a great number of strings stretched on pegs; others are obviously 
sceptres and symbols of different functions or degrees of authority. 
There is one concluding remark to be made on the Tultecan cos- 
tume, which is important, as it may contribute to throw light on 
our proposed concluding investigation. Attached to the girdles 
of some of the Tultecan warriors appear, in the form of a war- 
like ornament, a head or heads (embalmed in all probability) of 
their vanquished enemies. 

We proceed to the next division of the subject; namely, the 
religion and religious rites peculiar to the extraordinary people 
from whom the veil of oblivion is withdrawn by means of the 
illustrations under our notice. There is in this part of the sub- 
ject, as well as in the preceding, a striking Egyptian analogy. 
The gods of the Tultecans appear sculptured in bas-relief, in 
the dark inner rooms of extant temples. We will take one as an 
instance of the analogy to which we allude. It will be instantly 
seen that the idol bears no resemblance to the monstrous defor- 
mities peculiar to the gloomy superstition of the Mexicans, and 
which that cruel and barbarous people bathed in the blood of 
innumerable victims. Portrayed on the inner wall of the adytum 
of one of the sanctuaries belonging to the great temple of Palen- 
que, appears the chief god of the Tultecan people. He would 
appear to have been their only god. He is worshipped symboli- 
cally under other forms and in other localities; but we are not 
familiar with any other sculptured indication of a worshipped 
divinity. Our opinion is, that he is strictly identifiable with the 
Osiris of Egypt and the Adonis of Syria; or rather, that he is 
the ancient god called Adoni-Siris—a well-known classical com- 
bination (and therefore identification) of both divinities. 

In the first place, he is enthroned on a couch perfectly Egyp- 
tian in its model; namely, it is constructed somewhat in the form 
of a modern couch—a cushioned plinth, resting on the claws and 
four limbs of the American lion. We may at once emphatically 
say, that there is no real difference between the above couch and 
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that peculiarly designated as Egyptian, and which is reproduced 
in all the tombs and palacesof Egypt. The god is characterized 
by the same physiognomy as that which distinguishes his worship- 
pers. He is, however, seated in the Hindoo or Asiatic fashion — 
not in the Egyptian, his legs being crossed under him. On his 
head he wears a conical cap, not differing much from that which 
the Osiris of Egypt wears, and connected doubtless, like the upper 
division of the Pschent, with the symbolic idea of fire, or the 
upper hemisphere. ‘T'wo additional symbols—the one Egyptian, 
the other not, but equally intelligible, namely, the /otus and the 
column affixed to the cap, clearly indicate the same triune divinity, 
Of the /otus not a word need be said. Every tyro knows its 
Egyptian associations; but the column is never used on any Egyp- 
tian head-dress. It was nevertheless an unquestionable symbol 
of Osiris, and thus completes the identification. All the remain- 
ing appurtenances of the sculptured picture concur in establishing 
the same hypothesis. It was on the back of a similar leonine 
couch that both the cognate gods of Egypt and of Syria—Osiris 
and Adonis— underwent their three days’ entombment, previously 
to their fourth day’s resurrection. It was during this interim that, 
in both cases, their devotees or their priests made offerings to 
both deities of flowers in pots, and thence the proverbial desig- 
nation of the “‘ Gardens of Adonis.” They were doubtless in- 
tended to be symbolical of the lost Hesperian garden—the 
pagan paradise forfeited by man’s fall, and to which the dead and 
revived Adonis or Horus was destined to restore him. All these 
characteristics are complete in the sculptured tablets to which we 
are referring. A priestess kneels before the Tultecan god in the 
attitude of adoration, and offers him a pot of flowers; but the 
“ sacred garden” in the ‘Tultecan vase does not consist of the mint 
offered to Osiris, nor of the gilded apples and lettuces offered to 
Adonis, but of an equally expressive if not of a more beautiful 
symbol, the flower of the blood-stained hand-plant or Manitas, 
held sacred, as all the monuments attest, throughout New Spain, 
We have only one additional remark to make: on the sculptured 
tablet over the head of the deity appear, precisely in the Egyptian 
fashion, the phonetic characters of his name, in an oblong square; 
and although the oval was devoted to the names of kings in 
Egypt, the scholar will recollect that the oblong square was de- 
voted to the names of gods. But neither of the phonetic charac- 
ter nor of the symbolic character, which appear to have constituted 
the two divisions of the ‘Tultecan hieroglyphical language, do we 
at the present time know anything. Another sculpture of a more 
extensive kind appears on the wall of another sanctuary at Pa- 
lenque: it represents the same divinity, not in a human but in an 
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animal form; but it perfectly corroborates our’ preceding infer- 
ences, and establishes the identification for which we contend. 

Instead of being symbolized in the form of the sacred hawk, as 
in Egypt, surrounded by rays of lilies, standing on the Egyptian 
cross, the lower end of which terminates in a heart-shaped spade 
—a common anaglyph on most of the Egyptian thrones—the 
sacred bird of. the ‘Tultecans, the rainbow-coloured pheasant of 
central America, is represented standing on the Tultecan cross— 
resembling the Christian*—and with its lower extremity termi- 
nating in a similar heart-formed spade. The subject of the 
sculpture shows the simplicity of the worship. Two Tultecan 
heroes, priests or chiefs, stand beside the sacred bird; one of them 
holds an infant in his arms; and it may be fairly inferred that the 
sculpture represents a dedication to the god—perhaps a species 
of baptism—which we know from Tertullian was a rite practised 
by the votaries of the god Adonis. There appears to be the in- 
dication of a similar ceremony in a detached temple near Mitlan, 
The sculptures of the sacellum, representing the god, have been 
obliterated; but the forms of females bearing infants in their 
arms, with the apparent intention of consecrating them to the divi- 
nity, are seen on the lateral faces of the pilasters of the doorway. 
The first of the sculptures which we have been describing must, 
in its original condition, have produced a noble and imposing 
effect. All the details are tasteful, and highly ornamental. The 
pictural parts of the design stand out in a prominent manner; 
while vertical and horizontal lines of hieroglyphics, peculiar to the 
people who left these monuments, and descriptive, doubtless, of 
the ceremony, fill up, precisely in the form adopted in Egypt, all 
the interstices of this extraordinary sculpture. 

The temples, of which we have previously given a cursory and 
superficial view, themselves supply all that is requisite to complete 
the argument, if anything be requisite, as to the nature of the re- 
ligious rites practised in them. In touching this part of the sub- 
ject, it will be useful to begin with a brief proposition as to the 
theological character of their architecture. 

All the temples of Egypt and Greece have their theological 
character. These, like the palaces of New Spain, the impressive 
feature of which is melancholy grandeur, bear upon them the 
unmistakable signs of their theological origin and meaning. 
Their extant forms are peculiar to New Spain; but the original 
type of them is on record ; and the antiquarian will not fail imme- 
diately to recognise in them the high-places of Syria, Palestine 
and Judea. ‘They are, to our view, most striking, most impres- 


* A similar cross, translated Saviour, appears on the Rosetta stone. 
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sive, and, at the same time, most unique monuments. Like those 
of the Egyptians, they are all distinguished by architectural pecu- 
liarities, exclusively appertaining to the people who erected them. 
A high-place of three successive terraces or steps generally con- 
stitutes the platform of the temple. The terraces themselves 
resemble, in their sloping form, that which the Egyptian archi- 
tects peculiarly affected. On the top of the high-place was an 
oblong rectangular court; in the centre of this court stood the 
temple, divided, like the cavern temples of Nubia, into three dark 
rooms, built of stone, and having an ark, or barn-shaped roof, 
The innermost of these three rooms constitutes the sanctuary, 
Painted sculptures decorate these rooms occasionally. Some- 
times the staircase ascends the high-place in front, traversing the 
curvilinear terraces in a straight line to the door of the temple. 
That which we have described (we have the temple of Guatusco 
especially in our eye) may be considered as the typical form of 
all the temples and high-places of New Spain. They were occa- 
sionally built upon a larger or more magnificent scale. Occa- 
sional variation was imparted to the square form of the area, and 
the triple form of the terraces, by staircases ascending to the 
sanctuary from each of the cardinal pomts. The effect of these 
ascending stairs is often very striking; and sometimes the pictu- 
resque effect of these peculiar terraces is rendered beautiful by a 
graceful irregularity, or curvilinear form, being imparted to the 
outward acclivity of the angle. ‘The high-place sometimes (as at 
Tehuantepec) has a circular instead of a square ground-plan, and 
in that case will remind antiquarians of the well-known Tepes, or 
high-places of Syria, which are described as resembling a woman’s 
breast. ‘The Syrian origin of these structures would thus seem 
to be presumptively made out. We ought to observe, that the 
sloping terraces above described are made of permanent materials. 
They are generally constructed of large blocks of stone, some- 
times arranged in regular and sometimes in irregular courses, but 
fitted together with true architectural skill, and covered with a 
stucco admirably constructed, and as hard as stone. This stucco, 
in some instances, (as at Oaxaca and Xochichalco,) was orna- 
mented with sculptures, bearing a striking affinity in their design 
to the style called arabesque. It appears to have been, in some 
cases, covered with a purple colour, which, when these structures 
were in their “ high and palmy state,” must have produced a taste- 
ful, if not a magnificent, effect. 

The archetypal form of the Tultecan sacred edifices, with such 
varieties as we have been describing, and which distinguishes 
their architecture from that which characterises any extant monu- 
ments of any known nation whatever, appears to have prevailed 
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throughout the whole extent of the regions of central America 
occupied by this extraordinary people. But the simple form of 
sacred architecture, such as we have described, was sometimes 
combined with other forms of civil and palatial architecture. 
The combination has produced architectural monuments worthy 
of the highest civilization. The combination especially existed 
at the city of Palenque, where the great temple dedicated to 
Adoni-Siris—as we have contended—appears to unite within 
its gigantic precincts all the forms of architecture to which 
we have been just adverting. For the details of its plan, which 
are at once artificial, intelligible, imposing, and unique, we refer 
generally to the ample and minute illustrations of Castaneda 
in the Antiquités Mexicaines. A general glance at the structure 
will, however, be necessary for the purpose of obtaining all the 
remaining lights requisite to complete our view of the origin of 
the builders. We are not surprised at the enthusiasm excited in 
Del Rio, Dupaix, and other more recent travellers, while survey- 
ing and describing this vast and singular structure. Neither are 
we, indeed, surprised at the inference drawn by Lord Kings- 
borough—especially as it is in full conformity with the Jewish 
theory of American origination which pervades his volumes—that 
this vast pile is built after the model of Solomon’s Temple. 
Abrupt and extravagant as such a proposition may appear, we are 
quite willing to admit that there would be strong architectural 

rounds for the inference, provided his main theory were correct. 

he structure, as we have said, is calculated to awaken surprise 
and admiration. It may be appropriately termed an ecclesiasti- 
cal city rather than a temple. It seems to be the locality of the 
chief cathedral church of the Tultecan religion. Within its vast 
precincts there appear to be contained (as indeed was, in some 
measure, -the case with the ‘area that embraced the various build- 
ings of Solomon’s Temple) a pyramidal tower—various sanc- 
tuaries—sepulchres—a small and a large quadrangular court, 
one surrounded, as we have said, by cloisters,—subterranean initi- 
atory galleries beneath -—oracles, courts of justice, high-places, 
and cells or dwellings for the various orders of the priests. The 
whole combination of the buildings is encircled by a quadrilateral 
pilastered portico, embracing a quadrangular area, and resting on a 
terraced platform. ‘This platform externally exhibits the same 
architectural model which we have described as characterizing 
the single temples. 1t is composed of three graduated stuccoed 
terraces, sloping inwards, at an angle of about seventy degrees, 
in the form of a truncated pyramid. Four central staircases (one 
facing each of the cardinal points) ascend these terraces in the 
middle of each lateral fagade of the quadrangle; and four gates, 
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fronting the same cardinal points, conduct from the top of cach 
staircase into the body of the building, or into the great court. 
The great entrance, through a pilastered gateway, fronts the east; 
and descends by a second ‘flight of steps into the cloistered court. 
On the various pilasters of the upper terrace are the metopes, - 
with the singular sculptures we have described. On descending 
the second staircase into the cloistered court, on one side appears 
the triple pyramidal tower, which may be inferred, from the curi- 
ous distribution of little cells which surround the central room of 
each story, to have been employed as a place of royal or private 
sepulture. It would be pronounced a striking and tasteful struc- 
ture according to any architectural rule. On another side of the 
same cloistered court is the detached temple of the chief god, to 
whom the whole religious building appears to have been devoted 
. —whom we have described as bearing all the characteristics of 
the Syrian god Adoni-Siris—and who : appears to have been the 
great and only god of the nations who worshipped in this temple. 
Beneath the cloisters, entered by well-staircases from above, are 
what we believe to be the initiatory galleries. These opened into 
rooms, one of which has a stone couch in it, and others are dis- 
tinguished by unintelligible apparatus carved in stone. The only 
symbol described as found within these sacred haunts is, however, 
perfectly Asiatic and perfectly intelligible—we mean, two con- 
tending serpents. The remnant of an altar, or high-place, occu- 
pies the centre of the cloistered quadrangle. The rest of the 
edifice is taken up with courts, palaces, detached temples, open 
divans, baths, and streets of priestly cells or houses, in a greater 
or less degree of dilapidation. 

But we have said enough to demonstrate what this building 
must have been in its undecayed and primitive condition; and 
what means for royal or national pomp, or priestly procession, 
were afforded by the great eastward staircase ascending to the 
chief gateway, and by the descending staircase leading from the 
upper pilastered terrace through the same gateway into the clois- 
tered quadrangle; distinguished as it was by the vicinity of im- 
posing sacred structures ‘such as we have described. A poetical 
imagination may readily conceive what the effect of the magnifi- 
cent costume of the ‘Tultecan assemblages must have been, in the 
midst of the forms of wild but sublime architecture, lighted up at 
the people’s yearly intercalary festival of the “ Feast of Lamps,” 
(which they had in common with Egypt, China, and Syria), by 
vases of burning aromatics and torches of the fragrant w/e tree. 

Every circumstance tends to prove that the creed of this people 
was all but blameless, being a form of patriarchal deism, which 
however permitted some few varieties of symbolic representation. 
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The two contending serpents which we have described attest the 
presence of an Ophite people and of an Ophite worship. It was the 
symbol by which, throughout the East, (and especially in Persia,) 
the conflict of light and darkness, of good and evil, was depicted. 
But the chief god, according to this universal and primitive religi- 
ous system—whether he was called Adoni-Siris, Horus, Hercules, 
Balder, or Oromazes—was destined, after a temporary descent 
into hell, and in the two first instances a three days’ entombment, 
to triumph over the grave, to supersede darkness by eternal light, 
moral vicissitude by unchangeable good, and to set his heel upon 
the crushed head of the serpent of evil, by whatever name that 
serpent was designated in different countries, Typhon, or Saturn, 
or Ahrimanes. ‘This would appear to be the simple creed of the 
Tultecan nation. It is perfectly clear, from the few records of 
their religious rites which have come down to us, and which are 
principally derived from the extraordinary rolls of American papy- 
rus,* on which their beautiful hieroglyphical system is preserved, 
(there is one of considerable extent in the Dresden Museum,) that 
they were as simple, perhaps we may add with propriety, as inno- 
cent. Not only does it appear that they had no human sacrifices, 
but no animal sacrifices whatever. Flowers and fruits were the 
only offerings made to the presiding divinity of their temples. 
How different such a religious system and such a divinity were 
from the hideous idols and sanguinary sacrifices of the Mexican 
people it is not requisite to urge. Sufficient evidence, we are as- 
sured, has been adduced to prove the utter distinction between 
two nations hitherto confounded, namely, the Mexicans and the 
people whom, for the sake of the argument, we have throughout 
this paper found it expedient to designate as Tultecans. Our 
belief, however, is, that they were a branch of the great Cyclo- 
pean family, the shepherd kings of Egypt, the Anakim of Syria, 
the Oscans of Etruria and the Pelasgians of Greece, the Titans or 
Giants of classic fable ; and who are recorded to have been seve- 
rally expelled from Egypt and Syria. If any evidences were further 
wanting to prove the above complete distinction, the mere fact 
of their having possessed an obvious hieroglyphical language, 
with its proper phonetic and symbolic divisions, would be suftici- 
ent to supply the deficiency. ‘The Mexicans, at the time of the 
conquest, had only advanced on the road of civilization—of which 
the progress of language is one of the best indices—from the 
point of the first rudely scratched imitation of natural objects by 
the Indian savages on trees and rocks, up to the point of the 
scarcely less barbarous eee of the picture language, im- 


* Formed of the prepared fibres of the hen. 
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proved as we are willing to admit that language had become, 
under the intelligent auspices of Montezuma. ‘The interval be- 
tween this point ‘and the perfected system of hieroglyphical lan- 
guage possessed by the Tultecans is vast indeed. 

Nations do not go back on the road of civilization from a com- 
plete knowledge to an inferior or barbarian knowledge. The 
inference is quite clear,—the Tultecans and the Mexicans were 
two totally distinct nations. ‘The one was just emerging from 
savage life: the other was highly civilized. ‘The inference is 
equally fair, that the civilized people were swept away by some 
sudden irruption of North-American barbarians, who occupied 
their seats, and availed themselves, as far as their ignorance and 
the obliteration of their victims enabled them to do, of some of 
the more obvious and elementary arts or sciences of the preced- 
ing state of civilization. ‘The same circumstance occured in Italy 
when the Etrurians superseded the Oscan branch of the Cyclopean 
family. 

Before we enter upon the concluding division of the subject, 
such as we have proposed, namely, an investigation of the theory 
that the people of the monuments were the ten lost tribes—a 
very few words are requisite to complete all we have to say on 
the subject of the hieroglyphical language of the Tultecans. We 
shall be very brief in touching upon it, for the best of reasons : 
inadequate supply of information. As far as regards its symbo- 
lical division, we know but little, or rather next to nothing. Itis 
probable that a light may be thrown upon it, now that the atten- 
tion of the learned has been awakened to the subject of these 
very extraordinary antiquities, by a careful collection of the vari- 
ous manuscripts containing the hieroglyphical language in question, 
which are extant in several of the museums of Europe. In its 
external form it resembles neither the Egyptian nor the Chinese 
system. ‘The general collocation of the symbols is pleasing to 
the eye, exhibiting an irregularity in the midst of regular design, 
and somewhat resembles the effect produced by florid or orna- 
mental alphabetical characters, A number of the symbols con- 
tain forms of objects with which we are wholly unfamiliar. 
Culinary, warlike, agricultural, hunting, fishing, and commercial 
instruments are occasionally seen among them. Sometimes in- 
struments of music, sometimes jewellery, appear; sometimes 
vegetable and sometimes animal symbols. All that appertains 
to the Aead, whether figuratively or imitatively expressed, would 
appear to be classed under the form of the head, and thus it con- 
stitutes a numerous class of combined symbols representing 
combined ideas. In the same manner all that appertains to the 
hand or the foot is classed under the hand or foot. 
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In this respect, the system resembles the Chinese; and the 
paramount or radical form of the combined symbol would readily 
furnish the means of constructing a key or a mode of classifica- 
tion for the whole hieroglyphical alphabet, such as the Chinese 
have; and such as the Egyptians may have had, but which has 
not yet been found. 

It is our view that any investigation of the Tultecan hierogly- 
phical system must follow the clue that we have thus given, ‘The 
phonetic system of the Tultecans is, however, intelligible at a 
first glance. ‘The sounds intended to be conveyed by the sym- 
bols are conveyed syllabically or heraldically. So far it resem- 
bles the Chinese. Indeed, the barbarous Mexicans adopted a 
mode of designating names, which may be also termed heraldic. 
The names common even up to this day among the North Ame- 
rican savages and, therefore, in all probability, among their North 
American ancestors—such as “ Wolf,” “Great Hog,” “ Bear,” 
“ Rattle-snake,” “ Sword-fish,” or ‘ Hawk,” were represented 
by crests rudely fashioning the same animal forms which sur- 
mounted the helmets of their warriors and the diadems of their 
kings. Indeed, it is curious that similar heraldic names for per- 
sons or places should appear on ancient Tultecan shields carved 
in stone, the forms and symbols of which the Mexicans appear 
to have borrowed. ‘The phonetic language, as we have said, was 
syllabic or heraldic. A single instance will suffice to explain 
this proposition. ‘The head of a Tultecan king appears along 
with two others sculptured in the pyramidal tower of Palenque. 
Over it is the name inscribed in the oblong phonetic rectangle. 
The name is Acatla-potzin. It is composed of two words; ‘the 
first word implying reeds; the other hand. ‘The symbol of a 
hand therefore, and the symbol of reeds, convey the sounds of 
the name Acatla-potzin. 

Our great aim hitherto has been to extricate the subject from 
the confusion in which it has been involved, by drawing a line of 
marked distinction between the monuments of Mexican and 
Tultecan art. The Mexican, thus separated, are nevertheless 
worthy of a separate discussion, ‘There are matters growing 
out of that discussion, whether philological, as connected generally 
with the origin and growth of language, or historical, as connected 
specially with the origin of the savage tribes of America, and with 
their progress at the time of the Spanish conquest towards civiliza- 
tion, which are replete with the most attractive interest and im- 
bued with the deepest importance. But we should not have 
space for so long an investigation as this department of the sub- 
ject, thus detached and distinct as we have proved it to be, would 
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(in order that we might do it adeqvate justice) claim at our hands, 
We shall merely say, that ample, voluminous, almost inex- 
haustible means of throwing full light upon every corner of the 
subject are to be found in the numerous volumes under our re- 
view. Its vast extent renders its present postponement more rea- 
sonable, or, rather, indispensable. It will be more convenient to 
ourselves, and more advantageous to the reader and to the subject, 
to make it (distinct as it is from the whole train of our preceding 
argument) the theme of a distinct article. 

It has been brought forward as a theory by Lord Kings- 
borough and others, (Cabrera the commentator on Del Rio 
included,) that the ten lost tribes of the Israelites, who were car- 
ried away captive during the reign of Hoshea, king of Judah, by 
Salmanazer, king of Assyria, and who were by him scattered 
among the different nations of North Eastern Asia subjected 
to his rule, passed over into America, which they originally peo- 
pled; and that to this circumstance is attributable the striking 
and almost entire analogy alleged to exist between the ancient 
Jewish rites, customs, laws, manners, and forms of building, and 
the whole series of Mexican antiquities, subjected to the public 
eye in the illustrations of the works under review. 

It is due to Lord Kingsborough to state, that he makes occa- 
sional distinction between the Tulteques and the Azteques, who 
founded the Mexican empire; but generally speaking, like all 
other antiquarian literati who have treated the subject, he con- 
founds two nations and two eras, and having thus—certainly to 
the advantage of commodiously simplifying his argument—fused 
together the whole voluminous and incongruous mass of Tul- 
teque and Azteque, of civilized and uncivilized, relics of antiquity, 
he erects, upon the hollow and supposititious base thus thrown 
together, the whole structure of his theory. It will be requisite 
to bear in mind, before we proceed to examine it, our previous 
admission, which we now repeat,—that there are points both of 
contact and of identity between the Tultecan and the Mexican 
antiquities. ‘This must naturally have been the case, and for the 
reasons we have stated before; namely, that the Azteque victors, 
who expelled and occupied the seats of the Tulteques in central 
America, availed themselves (as the Goths did at the fall of the 
Roman empire) of such portions and fragments of the arts and 
sciences and policy of the vanquished people, as were either 
indispensable or intelligible to them. ‘Those old fragments of 
the social edifice were, as in the case of the Gothic irruption, 
commingled or incorporated with the less polished elements and 
coarser materials of the new. And it may be stated here—since 
the statement will be of essential service, in enabling us to come 
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to a clear and settled decision upon the subject—that, among 
other memorials of the knowledge of the vanquished people, 
the Azteques preserved one which must have been deemed indis- 
pensable to any thing like an orderly social existence—we mean 
the calendars, the cycles, and the astronomical system generally, 
of the Tultecan sacred or scientific colleges. 

There is a strong, and, as we think, irresistible objection to the 
Jewish theory of American origination, on the very threshold of 
the inquiry. What are the physical characteristics of the Aineri- 
can Indians? The answer to this question, we apprehend, entirely 
subverts this imaginary structure. The native American popula- 
tion, as every tyro in natural history knows, are red and beardless. 
They are marked by other unmistakable characteristics, which 
announce them indisputably to be a perfectly distinct variety of 
the common species, man. They are perfectly distinct from 
the three other varieties, namely, the Black, the Mongolian, and 
the Caucasian races. ‘They are most distinct of all from this last, 
which is the race to which the Jews belong. The American In- 
dians, therefore, cannot be Jews. Is it possible, by any argu- 
mentative ingenuity or sophistical adroitness, to induce plain 
thinkers to believe that the Jews—remarkable for their bushy 
beards, for their sallow complexions, for the peculiar form of 
their eyelids and the expression of their eyes, for the family mo- 
del of feature and person, in which the whole nation from time 
immemorial appears to have been cast—should, through some 
unintelligible or supernatural agency, on passing into America, 
lose their beards, exchange their sallow complexions for that of 
the red-skinned race, and their characteristic physiognomy for a 
physiognomy as opposite as it is possible for any thing to be, 
whether we look to the exaggerated profile of the Tultecan por- 
traits of a red, beardless, and purely American people, or to the flat 
and broad faces and high cheek-bones which characterize the native 
Mexicans of the present day, and the American Indians gene- 
rally? The idea of such a change is perfectly absurd. The 
Jewish theory cannot be true, for the simple reason that it is im- 
possible. 

Having thus cleared away this incoherent impediment, thrown 
by the laborious fancifulness of learned system-building into our 
path, we come at once to the question—How was America origi- 
nally peopled ? 

‘Two subordinate questions rest upon this, and may be answered 
at the same time: Who were the Tulteques of the monuments, 
or the people so called, and whence came they? And who were, 
and whence came the Azteques, who superseded them ? 

From the scriptural account—the only reasonable account 
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(since every day supplies corroboration of its truth) of the first 
colonization of the earth under different and clearly designated 
heads of nations, proceeding from a common centre, near the 
table-land of Mount Ararat, no indisputable light can be obtained. 
There are two theories, both gratuitous and both improbable: 

ist. That an especial race of men was made for the purpose 
of peopling America, who are not named in scriptural history, 
and who had no participation in the events recorded by the histo- 
rian of Genesis. 

2d. That the red race, detaching themselves, like the other races 
of men, from the central ligature of their common birth-place, 
for the same purpose of colonizing the world, passed into Ame- 
rica, either from the northern coasts of Asia, or from the chain of 
Indian isles which stud the ocean between the south-eastern coast 
of Asia, midway to the American continent. 

We need not seriously discuss the first proposition; we enter- 
tain doubts of the probability of the second, considering the 
earliness of the period, and considering the want of shipping 
for the transfer. We do not, however, dispute the hypothesis 
(and we think it highly probable), that America may have 
been visited at later periods from both points, and perhaps 
may have been colonised at both points, at least to such a degree 
as to produce those differences in the native American tribes 
which were observable when first they were discovered, and which 
are observable at the present day. ‘There is more difficulty in 
accounting for a colonization from the southern coasts of Asia 
than from the north. The fair inference, therefore, is, that, in the 
first case, the transfer could only have been effected by a compa- 
ratively civilized nation at alate period of the world’s chronology ; 
while in the latter case there is no great difficulty in the belief thsi 
savage tribes may, at any given time, have passed in their boats 
across the narrow interval which, at Behring’s Straits, divides the 
American from the Asiatic continent, It is fair to infer therefore, 
in the absence of any decided lights upon the subject, that, for a 
long period (perhaps for some ages) after the period of the gene- 
ral migration of the human family in the time of Peleg, Ame- 
rica remained unpeopled and uncolonized. There is, however, 
no difficulty in the belief, nor will it interfere in the slightest de- 
gree with the credibility of the theory we are about to propose— 
that at the time of Peleg the red race, accompanying their bre- 
thren, the Mongolian race, towards the extreme north-eastern 
districts of Asiatic Russia, may have passed beyond them 
towards the shores of the Arctic Ocean; and, after a certain 
period, constructing boats, (to the construction of which they would 
be compelled by the necessity of deriving sustenance from fishing,) 
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traversed Behring’s Straits, and thus commenced the coloniza- 
tion of the transatlantic continent. This, however, is a pro- 
blem, and must, we apprehend, ever remain so. it can only be 
assumed as a probability. 

But who were the Tulteques? and who were the Azteques? are 
the next questions we have proposed to answer. We have already 
given the most satisfactory reason for not concurring with the 
proposition that they were Jews. The confusion between these 
two people (the Azteques and the Tulteques) is in reality as dis- 
reputable to writers as the confusion between their antiquarian 
monuments and language. Both nevertheless are native Ameri- 
can Indians. Both belong to the primitive type of red and 
beardless men. Inevery other physiognomical characteristic the 
‘Tulteques of the ancient monuments differed totally from the 
Mexican Indians at the time of the conquest and differ now. On 
the other hand, there is no difference in the physiognomical cha- 
racteristics of the Azteques, as recorded in the Mexican picture 
writings, and the Mexicans themselves. Their identity, which the 
Mexicans themselves asserted, may be considered as proved. 
There is no occasion to waste time in unnecessary argument. 
They asserted that they came from the regions of North America ; 
that, after an interrupted progress of many years, they reached 
the central district which they occupied at the time of the Spanish 
conquest; and all the evidences to be collected from the same 
curious records tend to substantiate the truth of their assertion. 
It is therefore extremely probable (and it exhibits a singular co- 
incidence between the histories of the New and the Old World,) 
that savage tribes, descending from the same northern regions of 
Asiatic Scythia, whence all barbarian irruptions have proceeded, 
aud traversing Behring’ s Straits, pressed downwards in America, 
as they did in Europe and Asia from time immemorial, upon the 
tempting seats of southern civilization, and, expelling the occu- 
pants by conquest, established themselves in their room, ‘The 
picture-writings of the Azteques exhibit the whole progress of 
this barbarous irruption, from the time when (like the present 
Arctic savages) armed with fish-bone spears, and clothed in 
skins, they commenced the long vicissitudes of their aggressive 
march, down to the time when, invested with a more civilized 
costume and panoplied in complete suits of armour, with the 
dentated clubs and condor-visored helmets, peculiar to them, 
they are seen successively vanquishing the resistance, burning the 
temples, and storming the fortresses of the central Americans. 

Who then were the T ulteques of the monuments is the next 
question which naturally arises? Who were that extraordinary 
race sculptured on the monuments of New Spain, who, although 
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identified with the native American population by the two chief 
characteristics of being red and beardless, differ in every other 
respect, and not less in their physiognomy and person, than in 
their costume and in the extraordinary structures which they 
erected, from every other race of men with which history or an- 
tiquarian discovery has rendered us familiar, That they were 
not Jews, we think is almost self-evident. Our proposition is 
that they were a branch of the shepherd kings, Anakim, or Cyclo- 
peans. Our opinion is that they were Canaanites ; they may have 
been Hivites (a nation clearly identified with the Ophite worship), 
and occupying a portion of the maritime coasts of Phoenicia. 
All the primitive Canaanites affirmed their descent from, or family 
relationship with, the Anakim, or the giants—the scriptural Titans, 
who, according to the Oriental language of the sacred historian, 
“ built cities, with walls, and towers reaching to heaven.” ‘The 
metaphor merely implied the gigantic style of architecture, tech- 
nically called Cyclopean. These people were clearly the Titans 
and giants of the poets of early history, and the Pelasgians, or 
wandering architects, of an equally vague though later era. They 
had the same designation in all the parts of the ancient world, 
and were always associated wherever they went with two ideas, one 
that they were men of great stature, and masons or builders ; the 
other, that they were expelled from their native seats, and were 
continually wandering. ‘Thence they were called alternately by the 
classics giants and wandering masons. They are clearly identified 
with the Cyclopean structures of New Spain, by the well-known 
tradition of the Indians, who told the Spaniards, at the time of 
the conquest, that they were “ built by the giants and by a people 
called the Wandering Builders or Masons.” Pagan tradition in 
the Orphic hymns, in Hesiod, and other fragments of classical 
antiquity, vaguely depicts them as expelled from the neighbour- 
hood of Babel by the wrath of the offended Gods, in conse- 
quence of having attempted to storm heaven, by building a 
lofty tower, or, according to another version, by piling rocks on 
rocks. It would appear that their great offence was their re- 
fusing to locate themselves according to a divine law, or, it may 
be, in opposition to a convention of the whole human race, when 
colonization and division of the earth became necessary. ‘They 
thus retained stations assigned to other tribes or families, and 
were successively driven out by those to whom the lot belonged. 
Hence their wandering designation and character. Under the well 
known title of shepherd kings, they made an irruption into 
Egypt, occupied it by force during one hundred and twenty 
years, and left behind them the architectural evidences, which 
always attended their locality, in the pyramids and other primitive 
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memorials of Cyclopean architecture. Thence, also, in process of 
time they were expelled. ‘They were also expelled or subjugated 
in Greece and Italy. The same result occurred in Syria. To the 
Canaanite nation, termed Anakim or Giants, all the ancient Cy- 
clopean monuments which exist in the mountain regions of Syria 
are assignable. Interfering there again with the spirit and 
tendency of the universal law of colonization, by which all the 
families of men had concurred in dividing the earth, they re- 
tained districts, which, by divine ordinance, had been predestined 
for the Jews, and were consequently driven from their mountain 
fortresses and again made wanderers by Joshua, the Jewish 
leader. Wherever the same race occur in the earliest records of 
Greece and Italy, under the name of Pelasgians, Cnotrians or 
Oscans, they always exhibit the same invariable characteristics of 
gigantic architecture, of gloomy mysteries, and of unsettled 
wandering. 

Our theory, after this preliminary synopsis, may be as briefly 
as perspicuously expressed. ‘The builders of the Cyclopean mo- 
numents of Palenque, Mitlan, Papantla, Quemada, Cholula, 
Chila, and Antiquerra, in New Spain, were the Anakim or Cy- 
clopean family of Syria, who, with their brethren, the Canaanites, 
were vanquished or expelled by Joshua. They were not there- 
fore Jews, but expelled by Jews. ‘They were not the Cyclopean 
race who, under the name of the shepherd-kings invaded Egypt; 
but they were a branch of the same family, and we believe them 
to be represented on the same monuments. Occupying the 
Ophite land, or the land of the Hivites of Scripture, (and a 
Mexican tradition, recorded by Cabrera, indeed affirmed that they 
came from that land with Votan, the alleged founder of the Ame- 
rican people,) they were, of course, a maritime nation; and it is 
extremely probable that they founded Tyre. One colony of Tyre 
was Carthage,as famous for high-places and sanguinary human sa- 
crifices as the Mexicans, Another was Tarshish in Asia Minor; 
and it probably gave the name of New Tarshish to the American 
continent, to which the Phoenicians of the same maritime coast, 
in all probability, directed their trading triennial voyages. It has 
been assumed, with some probability, by learned men, that Tar- 
shish, called the daughter of ‘Tyre in the Scriptures, may have 
been Carthage. ‘The same name, which would be tantamount to 
the designation of New Carthage, might have been imparted to 
her transatlantic colony, the voyage to and from which required 
so long a period as three years. It is on historical record that 
Carthage possessed a distant colony, the knowledge of which was 
retained as a state secret, not to be revealed, under pain of death. 


It has been supposed that the relics of the Carthaginian popu- 
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lation, on the destruction of their empire by the Romans, may 
have fled in their ships to this transatlantic colony. An attempt 
has been made to explain some mythological analogies which 
the works under review collect and exhibit by some such theory 
as this. It can, however, only be considered as a conjectural 
probability, and, as ‘it is our object rather to adduce facts than to 
follow shadows, we shall leave this historical problem to rest upon 
its own basis, and proceed to more substantial inferences deduci- 
ble from ocular proof, and illustrated by historical evidence. 
Among the different representations on the walls of the Egyp- 
tian tombs and temples of the various nations on whom the 
Egyptians made war, there is represented a people distinguished 
by very striking characteristics. They are portrayed on the 
walls of Lougsor as driven to their ships by Sesostris or Ra- 
meses the Great. Their deportment, their armour, and their 
costume, show that they were in a state of civilization, at least 
equal to that of the Egyptians, ‘They are eminently a maritime 
nation; they have been supposed to be Pheenicians, and it is dif- 
ficult to suppose any contemporary maritime nation besides them 
capable of maintaining a war with the Great Sesostris, and who is 
moreover recorded to have made an irruption into their terri- 
tories. Now how are these men, now almost identified with the 
Pheenicians by the logical necessity of the argument (for in fact 
there is no historical choice of any other nation)—how are they 
represented? ‘They are beardless and red-skiuned. Part of their 
costume identifies them with the American Indians, almost as 
much as their physical characteristics. They wear head-dresses 
like those worn by the Mexican nobles in the time of Cortes, and 
the Peruvian magnates in the time of Pizarro, They consist of a 
diadem, surmounted by a circle of feathers or palm branches, 
slightly verging outwards. Anouki (the primitive Syrian Cybele) 
alone wears this head-dress among all the Egyptian gods and 
goddesses. In fact, on the walls of the flower-temple of Oaxaca 
and on those of Xochicalco appear individuals of a nation iden- 
tifiable with the alleged Phoenicians of the Egyptian temples. 
They are red and beardless; they wear a similar tunic and the . 
same head-dress ; and they exhibit, moreover, the same elevated 
and classical physiognomy. We have before intimated that statues 
have been found, approaching in facial outline and model the 
beau ideal of Greek statuary. They agree in physiognomy with 
the people sculptured at Oaxaca and Xochicalco; nor have they 
any thing in common with the exaggerated features of the race of 
men depicted at Palenque. Our inference from the facts we 
have stated is, that the Mexicans were right in their tradition, 
that their Tultecan predecessors came with the great ancestor of 
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the American people, Votan, from the Ophite or Hivite land in 
Phoenicia. In fact, a Pheenician inscription has been found en- 
graved on a rock in Massachusets. 

Many curious traditions respecting this ancient emigration 
were preserved among the Mexican Indians, and are collected in 
different portions of the various works which head our article. 
The lights derivable from them are vague and scattered, but they 
may tend to impart additional probability to that which cannot 
be demonstrably proved. Such was the tradition, that Votan 
and his companions, before the emigration, were present at the 
building of the great tower; that, in the course of their emigra- 
tion, they visited or were expelled from Egypt; a tradition true 
only as applied to the great Cyclopean or shepherd family, of 
which they formed a branch. ‘They may, however, have passed 
it. ‘There is no other land but Egypt to which such traditional 
designations as the land of the dragon with seven heads, the land 
of the veils of papyrus, the land of the red lake or sea, could 
legitimately apply. 

The learned reader will here recollect the column recorded to 
have been found at the western extremity of the African coast, 
recording in Phoenician characters the flight of the Cyclopean 
Canaanites from the victorious Joshua; and may couple this with 
the Massachusets’ inscription. We have adduced proofs, by com- 
bining the ancient Egyptian monuments with the monuments of 
New Spain, in favour of their being the Anakim of Syria or the 
Hivites. Both were a Pheenician people. Both may have been 
concerned in the transatlantic colonization. Other probabilities 
might be adduced. The origin of the Ophite worship, or double- 
serpent worship, may be traced to Mount Hermon, in the country 
of the Hivites. It was there that Cadmus, the founder of 
written language, and his wife Hermione, were changed into two 
serpents, and worshipped under that form. It is quite notorious 
that serpent worship was the great characteristic of Mexican 
mythology. ‘That it was a Tultecan dogma also is clear from 
the symbols which remain at Oaxaca and Palenque, and may 
have been derived to the Mexicans from the Tulteques, at the 
same time as the admirable astronomical system of the latter, 
which no savages like the Azteques could possibly have invented. 
The astronomical wheels, always embraced by two conflicting 
serpents, support this view. 

We have already referred to an hieroglyphic at Palenque, of two 
contending serpents, a symbol which the Druids of this country 
appear to have borrowed from their Phcenician maritime visiters. 
We may observe, that the fact of the Carthaginians having cir- 
cumnavigated Africa, and of the Phoenicians making regular voy- 
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ages to this country, renders the hypothesis of their having once 
reached America a much more tameable difficulty than it would 
otherwise appear; especially as the difficulty is lessened by the 
supposition that, during their compulsory wanderings, or their 
commercial enterprises, these people may have reached America 
from the south-eastern shores of Asia and the Indian Archipelago. 
If the serpent symbol at Palenque conveys a strong intimation 
of Tultecan affinity with Syria, there are numerous others of a 
still more convincing nature, Dupaix exhibits a silver medal, 
found in one of the sepulchral monuments, which indeed points 
to the source of the whole Ophite worship. A man and woman 
are represented in a garden with a great serpent near them, 
This is obviously a pictural record of the first pair in Eden, 
the serpent and the fall. The model of the temples in New 
Spain supplies another link of religious identification, They 
are built upon the model of the high-places of Phoenicia; some 
of them, as we have intimated, like those tepes or mammiform 
pyramids, the forms of which were affected by the Carthaginian 
colonists from Phoenicia, The identity of the god of the temple 
of Palenque with the Adoni-Siris of Syria has been already suf- 
ficiently argued. We may, en passant, notice Lord Kings- 
borough’s startling supposition, that the great temple of Palenque 
and the temple of Solomon were built after the same model, 
With the disproved theory of the builders of Palenque being 
Jews, this hypothesis must also be admitted to fall. But there 
is more truth in it than would at first sight appear. There exists, 
in fact, a strong resemblance between some of the details of both, 
and the resemblance arises from there being one Syrian model for 
both. Lf his lordship had merely argued for the similarity of 
the ground-plan of both, we should have been prompted to 
concur with his inference. We will go further, and say that 
the model of the final Jewish temple, which Ezekiel describes as 
a future point of reunion for the whole restored and united Jewish 
family—and which either imitates or supersedes that of Solomon 
—is almost precisely like the model of the temple of Palenque; 
as like, in many respects, as anticipative description can be sup- 
posed to coincide with an extant exhibition of the same model. 
There remains but one point of coincidence to notice, which 
we shall do briefly, being warned by the extent of our paper and 
the limit of our space. We refer to the astronomical system pre- 
served by the semi-barbarous Mexicans, but evidently derivable 
from the Tulteques, or, rather, traceable to a previous condition of 
superior civilization. ‘This system was not less admirable for its 
ingenuity than remarkable for its peculiar and exclusive character. 
The Mexican zodiac, unlike the Egyptian, (whence ours is 
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derived,) is subdivided into eighteen signs, and the year into 
eighteen months of twenty days each. The year was thus like 
the Egyptian, the alleged antediluvian year of 360 days. Five 
intercalary days, as in Egypt, (and spent in festivals as there,) 
were added, in order to make up the periodical complement. 
But the fact of eighteen zodiacal signs, and of eighteen months 
instead of twelve, clearly breaks all link of connection between 
the founders of the monuments of New Spain and the Egyptians, 
Where shall we find a similar astronomical system and a similar 
subdivision? The reply is at once precise, and confirmatory of 
our hypothesis—among the Etrurians. They derived that system, 
as they did all the arts, from the Cyclopean family called Oscans, 
whom they vanquished and reduced to bondage. A singular fact 
may be added. Both the numerals, and the symbols for them, 
among the Etrurians, were the same as those employed by the 
Mexicans, and those employed -on the Tultecan monuments. 
Another circumstance will complete our view of the identity be- 
tween two branches of the same great Cyclopean family, or 
Wandering Masons, as they existed in Italy and Syria, and as they 
existed (in all probability contemporaneously) in New Spain. 

In all the families of languages preserved by Akerblad, there 
is none on record that bears the slightest analogy to the Mexican 
dialect. It is as singular as it is peculiar. But this language, as 
the phonetic names of the monuments demonstrate, was also the 
language of the founders of those extraordinary piles, whether 
Tulteques be their proper designation or not. ‘This being the 
case, it will be admitted to be a most curious corroboration of 
our theory, that, on an Oscan monument recently discovered near 
the admitted Cyclopean structures of Perugia, words are found 
which are perfectly Mexican in. their structure. The following 
are among them—Spancxl, Eplt, Thunchultl. 

There is one more curiously corroborative circumstance to be 
adduced, and then our argument will be complete. In some of 
the Japanese islands, and on the south-eastern shores of Asia, 
which we have inferred to be the point whence the expelled family 
of Cyclopean wanderers and architects (driven as they were from 
every colonized region which they necessarily visited) reached the 
shores of America, are to be found the relics of the same calen- 
dar and of the same astronomical system. ‘The zodiac is there 
divided into eighteen signs, and the year into eighteen months of 
twenty days each. 

We have now done with the Tultecan division of this interest- 
ing and important subject. We reserve our investigation of the 
Mexican monuments and antiquities, preserved in the various 
works which head our review, for another opportunity; merely 
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remarking, by way of emphatic conclusion, that the term “‘ Mexi- 
can Antiquities,” hitherto applied to the class of monuments 
which we have been investigating in this paper, should be ex- 
changed for Tultecan. We believe that we have been the first to 
draw attention to this salutary and indispensable distinction. 





Art. II1].—Umrisse erfunden und gestochen von Moritz Retzsch. 
pore designed and engraved by Moritz Retzsch.)— 


. Gothe’s Faust. 
. Schiller’s Lied von der Glocke. 
8. Schiller’s Fridolin. 
4, Schiller’s Kampf mit dem Drachen. 
5. Schiller’s Pegasus im Joche. 


6. Gallerie zu Shakspeare’s Dramalischen Werken:— Macbeth, 
Hamlet, Romeo und Julia. 1836. 


7. Die Schachspieler. (Not yet published.) 


THERE is no greater proof of the power of good drawing for con- 
veying the emanations of genius than that which dwells in every 
one of the productions of Moritz Retzsch. All his published 
Outlines are now before us, and although there is not a single in- 
stance of cross-shading, no colour of any kind, the interest they 
excite impels us to return to them again and again; and every 
time we look at them we see some new beauty, some admirable 
touch of feeling, which escaped our previous inspection. So 
completely, indeed, do they take possession of our minds, that we 
forget the total absence of those adventitious aids which the higher 
branches of the art call in to their assistance. All the passions are 
expressed, and yet there is no lighting up of the eyes, no heighten- 
ing of the tints, no pallid hues, no harmonious and delicate blend- 
ing of colours, with which painters are wont to embellish their 
loving and beloved maidens; the supernatural is introduced with- 
out the transparent artifice of the brush, and yet how transparent 
is the ghost of Hamlet’sfather! ‘The receding distance of far off 
scenes is represented; yet there is no mist to involve them in 
that shadowy uncertainty in which Nature and our best painters 
clothe them. ‘The depth of chasms, the frowning darkness of 
overhanging rocks, are all conveyed to us, and yet there is nothing 
but the outline of their form, and the white paper on which that 
outline is traced. 

What, then, are the secrets of Moritz Retzsch? We should 
make answer, deep feeling, a perfect comprehension of his subject, 
and, above all, correct drawing. No one can be more sensible to 
the charms of colour than ourselves ; ill-assorted hues give us 
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positive pain; and a groupe of well arranged flowers is, on the 
other hand, a positive feast tous. Noone can more fully appre- 
ciate the excellence of the English school in this respect than we 
do, but no one can more deeply regret the defective drawing 
which but too frequently obscures this school. Our eyes have 
often been riveted to a picture at the first moment of beholding it, 
with a pleasure which a strong sense of good colouring must give 
us; but in too many instances the same picture has created in us 
a vexation which we have found it difficult to express, and which 
vexation has been excited by the wrong position of a muscle, the 
too great length of a limb, or, in fact, that which the multitude, 
dazzled by the loveliness of the general appearance, would pro- 
nounce a defect of no consequence. Disgusted as we are with 
the cold leaden colouring, the heavy blue and grey tints, the dull 
masses, and several other characteristics which distinguish the 
French historical school,—little as we admire their hard and 
gaudy landscapes—yet their pictures unavoidably inspire us with 
respect, because their outlines, their perspective, all are correct, 
and because they accord with that feeling of just proportion, 
which is an innate sentiment with all who are close observers of, 
and truly sensible to, the rules established by Nature. 

Many great masters have given us their inspirations in outline, 
but we will here only notice our own Flaxman, because he is so 
frequently brought forward by the English in comparison with 
Retzsch, In each of them do we find the conviction, that good 
drawing will, to a certain extent, and on a small scale, stand alone, 
forcible, vigorous, and all-sufficient, for conveying to the beholder 
the fire of the passions, the grace and purity of youthful beauty, 
the elegance of allegory, or the sterner lessons of morality. Still 
we think no further comparison can be made between the two 
artists. In Flaxman’s severely beautiful Homer, we have the 
sublime, the grand, the classic—we had almost said, the impossi- 
ble—characters of antiquity. In Retzsch we find loftiness, grace, 
morality, and feeling. Each has a different story to tell, and each 
tells it with the same perfection. ‘The times of the first are too 
remote to meet with corresponding feelings in ourselves, and the 
adventures are too heroic to create our ordinary sympathy. The 
subjects of Retzsch come nearer to our every-day life; we irre- 
sistibly partake of his conceptions; we feel for and with the actors 
in them; and the persons, the stories, and ourselves are insepara- 
ble. In order to prove to our readers that we do not advance too 
much, we will take a brief view of those of his works which have 
reached this country, and comment upon them with the strictest 
impartiality. 

The Illustrations to the First Part of the poem of Faust, per- 
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haps demand less notice from us than the succeeding productions ; 
they are the first, they are the best known, and we believe that the 
mass of opinion is in their favour. Excellent as they are, how- 
ever, we think that this preference can only be accounted for by 
their being the first, and consequently making the first impression. 
Something, perhaps, may be also due to the widely extended re- 
putation of Gothe’s extraordinary poem, We have heard Ger- 
mans say, that we Englishmen cannot comprehend Faust. With 
that we have nothing to do here; we understand Retzsch, very 
much to the honour of the poet whom he illustrates, very much to 
his own honour, and very much to our own gratification; and for 
the present that must be sufficient. ‘There are two strong feelings 
always uppermost in our minds when we look at these exquisite 
productions; the one is the tenderest commiseration for the un- 
fortunate Margaret, and the other a consciousness of the tor- 
ment which the demon incessantly inflicts on the being whom he 
pretends to serve. Bound to obey the wishes of his victim, how- 
ever extravagant, he contrives to poison his every enjoyment, and to 
inspire him with that irritation which utterly precludes the calm of 
entire satisfaction. ‘These two points have been seized on by 
Retzsch with a masterly hand. ‘That holy passion which ennobles 
even the devil-bound Faust, which at its commencement fills him 
with the best feelings of humanity, may well be the scorn of the 
demon; and the triumphant malice, which marks his features in 
all the ‘love-scenes, can only be equalled by the matchless impu- 
dence and fiend-like exultation with which he listens in the door- 
way of the garden, where Faust is giving to the poor fascinated 
Margaret the liquid which is to destroy her child. Nothing can 
be more finely conceived than the confiding obedience with which 
the victim listens to the instructions of her lover, still retaining 
that look of innocence, as if that innocence would never have 
been lost, had not the devil in person been opposed to her. The 
character of Margaret’s grief, too, is finely contrasted to that of 
Faust; witness that exquisite scene, where, unable to spin, and 
leaning her head upon her hand, she exclaims that “ her rest is 
gone, ‘and her heart is sore;” witness the utter but quiet despair 
with which she lies on the floor of her dungeon, and compare it 
with the restlessness, the headlong career, of him who connects 
himself with the devil. Only once does Margaret evince that 
goading sensation which leads to entire destruction, and that is 
when Mephistopheles assails her in church, and mingles his spirit 
with her prayers. An indefinable feeling of awe takes possession 
of us when we read the poem of Gothe, and we cannot close the 
Illustrations of Retzsch without a breathless sense of the moral 
which it conveys, 
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We may often have to recur to the peculiarly felicitous expres- 
sion of innocence to be found in Retzsch’s Outlines, but we no 
where find it more pure and more perfect than in his delineation 
of the Fridolin of Schiller; it is the very personification of our 
dreams of what a lady’s page should be; nor is it injured by his 
devotion to his lady, his humble assistance in the church, or by 
the surprise and fear with which he learns that the huntsman of his 
lord has been thrust into the furnace. In the latter scene he stands 
riveted to the spot,—he is unable to utter a word, and no finer 
contrast can be exhibited than that which he affords to the miners. 
To an English eye, the uncouth and fierce appearance of the latter 
may seem to be exaggerated; but on the large estates formerly pos- 
sessed by German barons, these men seem to have formed, and 
perhaps do still form, a race totally apart from the rest of man- 
kind. Buried as it were in the heart of immense forests, beyond 
the precincts of which they never issued, rendered even more 
ferocious by their employments, they knew no law but the will of 
their lord, and were as ready, at his command, to feed their fur- 
naces with human fuel, as with the produce of the woods and 
mountains in which they dwelt, There is much of graceful 
beauty in the poem itself, and, save in the signal punishment 
which the wicked huntsman brings upon himself, there is nothing 
terrible in it; it has moreover another peculiarity, which is, that 
it contains nothing marvellous, nothing supernatural; and as we 
turn over the Outlines of Retzsch, and ‘look at the high-born and 
gentle lady of the castle, the sick child, with his nurse ‘and anxious 
mother watching over him, we feel as if we were following the 
history of a domestic occurrence in our own sphere of possibility— 
a feeling which, perhaps, to matter-of-fact English people, gives 
it an additional interest. 

While we acknowledge the grace, beauty, and vigour of the 
whole of the Combat with the Dragon, except, indeed, the figure 
of the hero in the last plate, where he looks rather sheepish and 
awkward, we cannot divest ourselves of the comical feeling with 
which the sight of the monster inspires us; for it is the dragon of 
our youthful days, the dragon which we have personated scores of 
times. ‘* Here comes the dragon to swallow you up,” issuing 
from a mouth which is immediately stretched to its utmost dimen- 
sions, sounds as freshly in our ears as if it were but yesterday. 
We are almost tempted to say, that this is a strong proof of the 
natural in Retzsch ; and, passing over the first plate, where the 
dragon is pursuing two figures, and a despairing old man and 
young woman are beautifully drawn in front, we think no one 
that has a spark of youthful memory in him can fail to share our 
reminiscences ; we fancy ourselves lying on the stairs, and at a shout 
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of defiance from the nursery-door, slowly rising, with extended 
jaws, and putting to flight a number of screaming little bullies, 
the hindmost of whom is dragged to our cave (the landing-place) 
to be deyoured at the first opportunity—a. scene which, though 
magnified, is drawn to the life in the rising of Retzsch’s dragon 
from behind the bank, and the uproarious flight of his shepherds 
and cattle. The alarm of the flying squires is also inexpressibly 
droll, the one in front more especially so; for, in spite of his 
strongest efforts, he cannot get away fast enough, and, in spite of 
a sword nearly as thick as his arm, evidently thinks, that 


** Those who fight and run away, 
May live to fight another day.” 


The fifth plate is one of the happiest of our artist’s conceptions, 
and we could not part with one of the groupe without injuring 
the whole. ‘The well-drawn figure of the young knight, listening 
with absorbing interest to the picturesque old man, who is nar- 
rating the danger which he has just escaped, and the weeping 
figures round him, are perfect of their kind; and there is not a 
more expressive head in all Retzsch’s works than that of the 
woman immediately behind the old man; the attitude conveys 
the painful eagerness which pervades her whole frame; she seems 
to hear with her eyes; every faculty is employed by that one sub- 
ject, and, if the dragon were close behind her, she would not 
know it. ‘There cannot be a finer composition than this whole 
picture, for, besides beauty of form, truth of expression, and 
variety of attitude, the auxiliary action of the distance is in such 
perfect keeping, that every stroke seems to bear upon the subject. 

The next plate is, perhaps, of less importance; but we cannot 
forbear noticing the figure of the same young knight, who, for the 
purpose of ordering a fictitious dragon to be made on the model 
of the original, has come to its cave to get a near view of it while 
asleep; he cautiously clambers up the rock, and, placing one 
knee in a cleft, the whole weight of the figure is balanced upon 
the thumb of the right hand; take that thumb away and the whole 
figure would be prostrated: it is a beautiful proof of the value of 
drawing the extremities correctly, for, were that thumb otherwise 
placed, that hand otherwise curved, the whole attitude would be- 
come an impossibility. By the way, we must be here: allowed to 
remark, that correct representation of the hands and feet is much 
too rare in England; so much so, that our foreign neighbours are 
apt to talk of ‘* the vague hands and feet of the English artists.” 
The tuition of the horse and dogs to face or attack the monster is 
a very spirited design, and the two plates devoted to the actual 
combat are very forcible. The strength and skill of the last 
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thrust, even while the victor is enveloped in every direction by the 
tail of the dragon, is admirable. Exbaneed by his efforts, he 
falls partly under the monster, and his companions, who wait at a 
distance, come to his aid; but so occupied are they in gazing at 
the huge mass before them, that the hero’s squires alone help 
him, if indeed we except one of his faithful dogs, who is on the 
point of licking his face, as if to revive and congratulate the 
master he has been assisting with all his own strength. 

If we mistake not, the Pegasus in Harness, of Retzsch, together 
with his Song of the Bell, are less known to the English world 
than his other works. They are illustrations of the poems so 
called, and written by the immortal Schiller; but as we must re- 
sist all temptation to notice the poems themselves, we shall only 
make such mention of them as may be necessary to explain the 
drawings, Both are highly allegorical, and the moral to be con- 
veyed by the first is, that true poetry and genius are not to be 
shackled,—that they rebel in bondage,—and, if scorned and op- 
pressed on earth, they eventually find freedom and happiness in 
their native heaven. The frontispiece represents the apotheosis 
of the bust of Schiller. It is placed in a garden, embellished 
with statues of the gods and a number of et cetera; the temple 
of the Muses is in the back-ground, and Pegasus is seen dividing 
the clouds, and surrounded by rays of glory. ‘The first plate be- 
longing to the story shows the poor poet, unable to gain a liveli- 
hood by his art; his lyre is mute, his purse is empty by his side, 
and he sits in a mournful reverie, as if thinking of a resource 
against his misery: his beloved Pegasus, still free and in fine con- 
dition, is close to him, and about to graze on the flowers which 
are blooming in profusion near him. A horse-fair at a distance 
suggests the idea of selling this noble animal, but the deep 
dejection of the poet shows that to do so will be a fearful strug- 
gle. ‘Throughout the whole of these illustrations the artist has 
wished to give an idea of an unearthly horse; his back is shorter, 
his shoulders higher, his neck more arched, his legs more slender, 
and his mane and tail much more profuse than we generally see 
them, or than those of the horses in the same work. In the second 
plate the sale is accomplished; Pegasus passes from the poet, 
whose words and looks he obeyed, into the hands of the low-minded 
horse-dealer; a halter encircles his neck for the first time; he turns 
his large full eye upon his sorrowing master; and he paws the 
ground, as if with indignation at the bargain, and at the coarse ap- 
pearance of those at whose will he is led to mingle with the com- 
mon-place beasts of the earth It requires all the eloquence and 
artifice of the dealer to dispose of so fiery and restless a steed as the 
winged horse, but at length he falls to the lot of a farmer, who, in 
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Plate 4, is seen mounted on a horse of common mould, a steady, 
hard-working beast, leading Pegasus home with his wings tied, 
and who, in spite of the strong rein and hand of his new master, 
appears quite ready at every step to break loose. Behind them 
comes a wary-looking equestrian, who it is very evident does not 
envy his neighbour the possession of his bargain. In Plate 5 be- 
hold the poor Pegasus for the first time “im Joche,” and doomed, 
by way of taming him, to draw a cart full of large stones; it 
seems impossible that any single horse should drag so ponderous 
a load to any distance; the master is in front, holding the reins 
with a firm, tight hand, his fixed eye and his closely compressed 
lips showing a determination to conquer the wild spirit before 
him. The geese cackle, the cock screams, as he is scared from 
the paling by the cat clambering and caterwauling, the dogs bark 
furiously, and the noble Pegasus is impatiently waiting for the 
last adjustment which a servant is making of the harness. With 
a sort of triumph we see our hopes verified in the ensuing plate; 
the mettled steed has been too much for the stones, the cart is on 
its side, the farmer is tumbled into the dirt, the shafts are broken, 
and, with every sinew stretched, his knotted mane and tail float- 
ing in wild disorder, his head tossing in the air, Pegasus is com- 
paratively free; the mother hastily removes her child from the 
vicinity, and the frightened peasant runs to the assistance of the 
farmer. A second trial is then made, and the fiery creature is 
yoked with two other horses, and made to draw a family coach, 
heavily laden for a journey; but he throws out his legs, dashes 
through the bog and the forest with irresistible force, dragging 
after him the poor panting quadrupeds of ordinary mould; the 
startled deer scamper through the trees, the very frogs leap out of 
their dwelling-places, and the travellers are frightened out of their 
senses. ‘The eighth plate shows us the whole cavalcade, brought 
to the brink of a precipice by the mad course of the intractable 
animal; the people within and without try to make their escape, 
and a shepherd, who from below sees their danger, runs to their 
assistance. Pegasus is brought back in utter disgrace, and placed 
in the stable among the cows and the pigs; no food is allowed to 
him; and his master, shaking his fist, vows vengeance upon him, 
and prepares us for some further indignity. ‘The winged horse, 
however, is not yet tamed, and never was a generous indignation 
more admirably expressed than in his look and attitude. His 
beautiful mane and tail, escaping from the knots into which they 
had been twisted, fall in rich profusion about him; the unquenched 
fire of his eye, the uplifted paw, the erect, though half-bound 
wings, all seem to say that something yet harder must be tried 
before he can submit to bondage. There is nothing exaggerated 
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in the animal, and. yet there is a something like human distress 
about him which is quite touching. In the next plate we are 
positively grieved for him, for, yoked with an ox to the plough, 
lashed by the hind who guides him, gored by the horn of his com- 
panion, worried by dogs, and worn out with hunger, he at length 
sinks under his sufferings, and, falling on one knee, he groans in 
spirit, and implores the aid of Heaven. Apollo descends and 
stands before the affrighted peasant, whom he reproaches for his 
cruelty. We then turn to the last plate, and Pegasus is free; 
Apollo mounts his darling steed, and, singing as he goes, is borne 
by him with renewed grace and elasticity to his native skies. The 
poet’s song, if once bartered for gold, is lost, and not till it re- 
gains its freedom does it regain its full power; but no sufferings 
ean wholly tame it,—no shackles can entirely confine it; it is ever 
bursting forth in rebellion against its bonds; and where long and 
iron oppression, and abject misery, break its unbending spirit, its 
sole relief is in heaven. ‘Thus do we ourselves echo the song of 
Schiller, and thus are his thoughts expressed by our poet of the 
pencil. 

The Song of the Bell was intended by its great author as a 
vehicle for the representation of the vicissitudes of human life. 
Even while it is casting, the world is going on with all its changes, 
and some of these changes are laid before us by the author and 
the artist. ‘The illustrations begin with a fine allegorical plate of 
the bell, and the Hours floating round it, bringing with them Dis- 
cord, Joy, Pain, and Peace. The forms of these figures are 
beautiful, and they are so completely suspended in air, that we 
even expect them to vanish from the paper. The first plate (but 
marked No. 2) which belongs to the poem, represents the interior 
of a workshop, with the master of the foundry, and his workmen 
at their different employments. ‘The furnaces, the mode of sup- 
plying them, raking them out, and various operations, occupy 
the ensuing plates, till we come to the sixth, where we see a 
christening ; the nurse is walking with a very important look in 
front of the procession, with the infant under her garment, the 
parents and sponsors follow, and all seem impressed with the so- 
lemnity of the occasion. ‘The seventh plate is the christening 
itself, with allegorical figures above, representing joy and suffer- 
ing. ‘The eighth is a beautiful scene of domestic happiness in 
humble life; the infant is lying in its cradle, and the father and 
mother are about to commence their simple meal. In the ninth 
plate we are presented with the domain of a neighbour, who is a 
gardener; the door opens, and the infant, now a child of some 
years standing, comes with his father to present a rose-tree to his 
favourite playfellow, the gardener’s daughter ; the eagerness of the 
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two children forms a lively picture, when contrasted with the calm, 
pleased smile of the two fathers. The following plate shows us 
the /ad starting for his travels, with all the enthusiasm of youth; 
even the pain of parting with the gardener’s daughter is forgotten, 
and he seems ready to rush forward with an impetuosity which 
scarcely admits of his noticing his weeping playmate, or receiving 
the last injunction of his mother, doubtless an often repeated in- 
treaty or caution. The father, with all his experience on his 
head, by his serious air, seems to be deeply impressed with the 
importance of launching his son into the world. In the ensuing 
plates we trace an increase of stature, and already has the strip- 
ling burst into manhood, when, in advanee of his fellow-travellers, 
he sees the sea for the first time, and half rushing towards it, 
and half turning to announce it to his companions, the action of 
the figure and the feelings within are admirably expressed. This 
action forms one of Retzsch’s chief beauties ; the springiness, the 
vivacity of youth are shown in every limb; he has evidently leaped 
at once upon the bank up which the others are toiling, and yet, 
in the height of his pleasure, he does not forget to inform those 
behind, that they are close to the wished-for goal: he is not yet 
old enough to have learned selfishness. He travels to the north, 
and we see him amid the snow-clad forests of pine: he travels to 
the south, and, while lingering to admire the splendour of the 
scenery, he narrowly escapes from banditti. At length he reaches 
his home, a fine, stout youth, and so changed from the slender 
lad who left them, that he stands before his parents, and for a 
while remains, unknown; the father shades his eyes from the light 
on the table, that he may better look at the figure in the obscurer 
part of the room; the mother ceases to spin, and turus the light 
fully upon him. ‘“ Do you not know me, mother?” seems to 
issue from his lips, but we have only to look at the next leaf, and the 
recognition has taken place; his mantle has fallen on the ground, 
the distaff is upset, the father hastily rises, and the mother, 
still quicker than he, has folded her arms round the neck of her 
kneeling child. It is not long before the proud parents bring their 
son to the gardener’s daughter, but he is now a tall, elegant young 
man, evidently “ polished by foreign travel,” for he respectfully 
raises his cap from his head to salute the fair creature, who, from 
surprise, throws down the bucket of water, with which she was 
going to refresh the rose tree, grown like herself into loveliness. 
The consequences of this meeting are not difficult to imagine, 
and we are not surprised in the seventeenth plate, to see the 
youth, apart from the noisy festivity of his friends, mournfully 
gazing at the dwelling of his beloved. In the next scene he brings 
her a bouquet, doubtless composed of flowers that tell his love; 
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but instead of the noisy exultation which accompanied his first 
offering, he is evidently now fluctuating between fear and hope, 
as she, with timid willingness, accepts this decided mark of his 
affection. The nineteenth plate is the original of that which is 
now to be scen in most of the print-shops in London, where the 
pair are sitting together by moonlight, and which is called “ the 
German Lovers.” The twentieth plate represents the first kiss, 
much too important a part of the courtship to be omitted, and 
which Retzsch seems to delight in portraying. At this we do not 
wonder ; for both in the present instance, and in that of Faust 
and Margaret, he has shown a purity and feeling rarely equalled, 
and which make us pity a young lady with whom we once hap- 
pened to meet, and who refused to look at this particular scene. 
Here the narrative breaks off, to show us the progress of the bell ; 
the metal is mixed, inspected, and proved to be good, and we are 
suffered to return to the little story we have commenced. The 
courtship has been successful, and the bridal procession next ap- 
pears, where, according to custom, neither the bride nor the 
bridegroom look half so well as they do at ordinary times. We 
do not know whether it were the intention of Retzsch to mark 
this, but we cannot help thinking, that both fiction and reality 
may arise from the same cause, which always operates against 
beauty on such occasions; viz. the taking especial pains to heighten 
it, ‘The bridegroom’s wreath, in the scene before us, is anything 
but becoming, and we like the maiden herself better in her simple 
little bodice, than in the wedding finery of ribbons and streamers. 
Very beautiful, however, are they both, even after a series of 
years, when, with children flocking round them, the husband takes 
leave of his family, at the moment of starting for a trading jour- 
ney; the graceful creature, with her matrouly cap, whom he is 
now encircling with his arm, evidently requires some of his manly 
nature, to enable her to take comfort in his absence. The en- 
suing plate shows us, that she has taken comfort, by the best 
means which a good wife has in her power; she is in the midst of 
her little household, with her domestic employments round her ; 
her little girls are close by her side, and she ceases for a moment 
to instruct one of them, to enforce order on two urchins of boys, 
who are quarrelling about the possession of a boat, and cuffing 
each other in good earnest. ‘The journey has been successful, 
and stores of merchandize are brought back to the warehouses of 
the husband; he pauses at his gate to see them enter within, 
while the house-dog has preceded all others in his greetings; his 
wife and children, however, are seen in the distance, hastening to 
meet him. Nothing but his back is in view, but there is so much 
character in that back, that we could not mistake the master of 
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the property; his erect and noble figure, his attitude, and the 

perfect repose of rider and horse, say that he is a favoured man. 

Accordingly, in the twenty-sixth plate, he stands in a balcony, 

and with security shows his blessings to his wife, who lifts up her 

beautiful eyes in thankfulness to Heaven. But out of that Hea- 

ven nothing is sure, and afar off is the storm which is to convince 

him of the instability of human riches. The lightning and the 

hurricane begin the work of destruction, but we are in plate 

twenty-eight again made to turn to the bell; it is now in the fur- 

nace, and the master and his men pray for its success. Mean- 
while the fire rages in the rich man’s storehouses; the tocsin 

sounds; all is confusion, activity, and distress, for the whole vil- 

lage is threatened with annihilation. The flames no longer rage, 
but of all his boasted wealth nothing remains but a heap of 
smoking ruins, and a very few relics, hastily snatched from the 

fire. ‘Iwo or three roofs alone are spared to shelter the inhabi- 
tants of the village. More beautiful, however, in sorrow than in 

joy, the father stands by his wife, counting the heads of his chil- 
dren, and returning thanks to God for their preservation; the re- 
signed mother, with her youngest treasure sleeping in her lap, is 
comforting the eldest girl, who seems to be overwhelmed with 
grief. We cannot forbear to notice here one of the minutest, yet 
one of the most exquisite, proofs of Retzsch’s power of detail: 
one of the boys has saved Ais greatest treasure, and is playing with 
it, as if, that being safe, he cared not for the loss of all other 
earthly things; it is nothing but a wooden horse, whose leg has 
been broken off, and put on again with a large nail. Retzsch 
must be a close observer of children to have imagined this, for 
none but those accustomed to them can tell how dear old toys 
are to them, and how very much more they are valued if they 
have been injured and repaired. Agriculture again lays the 
foundation for otber fortunes ; the village is rebuilt; and the sower 
is scattering grain upon the earth; the beginning and the end are 
here put in fine opposition, for a funeral is seen at a distance. 
In the next plate the funeral is close to us, and we find it to be 
that of the lovely mother, whom we have followed from her child- 
hood, through the stages of maidenly and matronly beauty, in joy, 
in hope, in fear, in doubt, in prosperity, and in adversity, playing 
her part with an innocence and feminine dignity, which make us 
regret, but not fear, to follow her to the tomb. We are next 
presented with a continuation of the agricultural plates, one of 
which consists of nothing but finely drawn cattle, returning home 
in the evening, and here again we find our artist singling out 
those delicate touches of nature which give such an air of truth 
to all he does, None but an eye intimately acquainted with such 
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scenes, could have taught the hand to make those cows all rush 
to the gateway at once, as they always do, as if they were jealous 
of all that went before them. In another place we have a harvest- 
home, where all is riotous mirth, and where there is no end to the 
variety of posture, from the groupe of grotesque musicians, play- 
ing with all their might, to the damsel on the top of the last 
loaded waggon. ‘Then we have an evening scene in a town, 
where an apprentice is shutting his master’s shutters, and the 
doctor is going home, leaning on the arm of his servant, who is 
highting him with a candle and lantern. Here too all seems to 
be security and confidence, but in the next leaf is an aged seer 
on his knees, who seems to foretel the misery that threatens the 
devoted city. Peace flies away, and war appears to be fast ap- 
proaching. In the following plate the plot is developed; for, 
mounted on a table, is a fierce artisan, addressing the mob around 
him with the greatest vehemence, and inflaming its passions, till 
oaths are sworn upon brandished daggers, and pikes and different 
weapons are seized upon with mad fury. We are afterwards 
shown the plot in full force, and all the savage ferocity of mob 
revolution is displayed. Numerous ropes are attached to the 
statue of the king, and violent efforts are made to pull it down; 
men, women, and dogs are thrown out at the windows ; every 
species of human butchery i is going forward; but in the distant 
parts of the town the military are arriving in ‘numbers, and pre- 
pare us for the return of order. In the mean time the bell is 
completed, the mould is broken, and the finished work is taken 
from the furnace, in presence of the master of the foundry, and 
the principal authorities of the place. ‘ Concordia” is inscribed 
on it, and other mottoes, such as “‘ Vivos voco,” “ Mortuos plango,” 
are introduced among much ornament. Peace is now restored, 
and a beautiful procession is going to the church, in order to hold 
a public thanksgiving; here the idea of multitude is excellently 
given, but in the following leaf, the bell, in its ornamented steeple, 
is the sole object in the plate. Season after season then revolves, 
even the bell and its dwelling-place are no more, and the forty- 
second plate closes the whole, by showing the bell broken and 
half buried in the earth, the sturdy oak snapped in two, the 
church in utter ruin, the grave-stones tossed about in fragments, 
and even the figure of ‘Time, which has been sculptured on one 
of them, is cracked across, to tell us that time itself shall be no 
more. 

We cannot close this portion of Retzsch’s works without call- 
ing the attention of our readers to the profound thought that is 
evinced in all of them; he must have been able to comprehend his 
subject not only as a whole, but individually, and lias represented 
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it with every individual beauty, without injuring it as a whole. 
To these perfections he unites a brilliant imagination, which 
makes all that he pourtrays display a poetic feeling in the garb 
of truth. He is decidedly of that school which, in France, would 
be called the romantic, and which in fact is meant as a natural 
style, as opposed to the severity and stern grandeur of the classic 
rules of art: but he is far above the romantic school of that 
country, in every period of its existence. He seems to think, 
that it is only the beautiful in nature which ought to occupy the 
painter, and, although he designs the rude, the fierce, and the un- 
couth, he contrives to give a noble air to every thing he does, as 
if it were impossible to make his pencil low or vulgar. There 
is immense breadth in his drapery, but it is never coarse; the 
folds are large and simple, without making it heavy; and though 
the full round sweep of woollen material is faithfully drawn, yet 
his cloaks never look like blankets. Some credit must certainly 
be given to the picturesque and wholly German costume in 
which he dresses his figures ; his feathers too infinitely add to the 
elegance of the effect, and, whether placed on the head of the 
noble or the plebeian, each one plays its own graceful part. 
There is not a single instance in common life of those detestable 
shorts which destroy all idea of dignity, and while we make this 
remark, we cannot forbear a recurrence to a celebrated French 
picture, of the old romantic school, (if we may so express our- 
selves,) the subject of which is a shipwreck; the vessel is reeling 
awfully, the sailors are in sufficient consternation, the sea is ter- 
rible enough to excite our feelings, but on deck stands a gentle- 
man, about to be wrecked in satin breeches and silk stockings ; 
doubtless a very correct delineation of a true story, but we could 
not feel the least pity for him if we were to try our utmost. An- 
other instance of the folly of taking ungraceful realities for the 
subject of a picture may be found in the more modern portion 
of the same school; we mean a picture of Virgil and Dante, on 
their way to the Infernal Regions, a work of considerable merit 
in other respects, but both of the figures are so vulgarly ugly, 
that, we think, if once Pluto laid hold of them, he would never 
let them out of his dominions, We love not to think of this 
production and the poems of the Aineid and the Inferno together, 
and we pity the artist who, if he ever read these divine efforts of 
the human mind, could associate them with the forms he has 
painted; Now these are faults which have been wholly avoided 
by Retzsch, even when perhaps his subject might have formed 
some excuse for them; but although his peasants and his work- 
men are not polished gentlemen, they still have a dignified na- 
ture, and even whien he gets into the town, amongst those occu- 
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pations which more or less tend to degradation—as, for instance, 
the groupe in Faust gathering round the dying Valentine, the 
assemblage of rebels in the Song of the Bell, all evidently of the 
lower classes of society—there is not a single figure which disgusts 
us by its coarseness or vulgarity. 

We have now to notice those works of Retzsch which more 
than all others interest the English public—we mean his Lllustra- 
tions of Shakspeare. How few of our countrymen have ever 
heard of Schiller’s Song of the Bell, or of his Pegasus; but of 
course it is a matter of astonishment when any one is ignorant of 
the plays of Shakspeare. We are all of us sharp critics in this 
respect, and very jealous for the fame of our immortal bard; we feel 
a positive irritation at a French translation of his works, for they 
may all be considered as Shakspeare travestied;* but the genius 
of the people and the language enable the Germans to compre- 
hend him better than any other nation. ‘This is scarcely matter 
of astonishment, when we consider how many German roots there 
are in our own tongue—how many actual German expressions 
we utter in our conversation, and how much German blood has 
descended to us from our forefathers. 

The first play selected by Retzsch is the tragedy of Hamlet; 
and passing over the apotheosis of Shakspeare, which is attached 
to each one of the series—and is perhaps not quite so graceful an 
instance of the sportive pencil of the artist as we have seen else- 
where—we come to an introductory plate of the great incident 
which was the cause, as it were, of the ensuing tragedy, viz. the 
murder of the King of Denmark by his brother Claudius, The 
scene is finely imagined; the unconscious victim reclines on a 
sofa in a summer-house; a stern figure of Justice, placed over 
him, seems to be threatening the murderer with vengeance ; he 
advances with noiseless step, and, while he pours the poison into 
the ear of the king, he stretches out his left hand to steady him- 
self, and, as if by chance, rests it upon the crown. 

The action of the play itself begins with the first ghost scene 
on the ramparts; the spirit is waving his truncheon towards the 
cliff, and Hamlet tries to break from Horatio and Marcellus, in 
order to follow it. We must here observe, that Hamlet is 
throughout of much thicker and consequently less elegant pro- 
portion than any other of Retzsch’s beroes, for which we are not 
aware that he can plead any reason, seeing that Hamlet was of 
that age in which manly beauty is, generally speaking, in its 
greatest perfection; his limbs are too large for his height, yet the 
thigh is not sufficiently full for the lower part of the leg; and the 


* We have not yet seen any of the results of Mr. O’Sullivan’s undertaking. 
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singular costume, by which he is always distinguished, is by no 
means calculated to lessen these defects. We have before re- 
marked the transparence of the ghost, which is peculiarly beauti- 
ful in this instance. The next scene is taken from the same sub- 
ject, and shows Hamlet making Horatio and Marcellus swear 
upon his sword that they will not betray what they have just seen; 
the ghost, who exclaims from underneath, is faintly shown, but 
the three living beings who hear him, look in different directions 
for him who utters the word “‘ Swear” from below. ‘The idea of 
a supernatural voice filling the whole rampart is most happily 
given by their all looking a different way for it, and is one of those 
delicate but allowable artifices, by which Retzsch so often im- 
presses his full meaning on the beholders, and of which very few 
are capable. The celebrated soliloquy is the subject of the next 
plate, and, except in the point on which we have before remarked, 
the figure of Hamlet is good, and gives an idea of deep medita- 
tion. We could have wished that Ophelia had been more intel- 
lectual in all the scenes in which she 1s concerned; for, excepting 
in the last, she does not look capable of having uttered that beau- 
tiful passage, beginning with, 


* Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown !” 


With the listening and villain king, and the simple old Polonius, 
we can find no fault. The sixth plate is the enactment of the 
king’s crime by the players. Hamlet, seated at the feet of Ophe- 
lia, has his finger pointed to the scene, as if in the act of expla- 
nation, but his eyes are keenly fixed on his uncle, who appears to 
be rising from his chair, ‘The queen, whom, by the by, we have 
always suspected of being more weak than wicked, is absorbed by 
the representation ; and it is not till afterwards that her full beauty 
is disclosed to us. The following plate gives us the famous scene 
of the pipe, which is one of the most masterly of Shakspeare’s 
conceptions, and which our artist has drawn to the life: the large 
penetrating eye of Hamlet is scrutinizing Guildenstern, as he begs 
of him to sound the flute; Guildenstern looks in as great a 
dilemma as his deceitful conduct ought to bring upon him, and 
the very shape and mien of the man show that he was not a fit in- 
strument to play upon the noble Hamlet. In the eighth plate the 
king is at prayer; and Hamlet, on seeing him so occupied, is 
deterred from killing him. ‘The figure of the kneeling Claudius 
is excellent; and the manner in which Hamlet is driving his 
sword again to the very bottom of its scabbard, seems to show his 
vindictive feeling almost as much as the words themselves. The 
making the queen so beautiful is a fine thought, for it strongly 
conveys to us one of the temptations which assailed Claudius to 
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commit the crime, Twe plates are given to the interview between 
the mother and son—the first contains the death of Polonius, the 
second again shows us the ghost; in the latter the attitude and 
expression of the queen tell us plainly that Hamlet has succeeded 
in wringing her heart, and the effect of the apparition on himself 
is well shown; his hair stands from his head, though not so much 
so as to give a feeling of exaggeration, and his cloak seems to be 
lifted from his shoulders, For once the fair Ophelia appears in 
all the loveliness with which the poet has decked her, as she 
comes with her mournful madness before the eyes of the afflicted 
Laértes, who gazes on her with an intensity of grief which foretels 
the part he is about to act in this mighty tragedy of revenge, We 
then come to the grave-digger’s scene—that scene in which our 
Lawrence has so finely portrayed the matchless Kemble, that we 
perhaps look on Retzsch’s with a prejudiced eye, though, in truth, 
we cannot but be pleased with it, ‘The lofty sentiment of Law- 
rence’s picture was adapted to a single figure, and, besides being 
a portrait, the subject was too well known to need explanation in 
England; but Retzsch has a story to tell, and does tell it with 
admirable force: still those clumsy proportions of Hamlet come 
so strongly in contrast with the tall dignified figure of our great 
actor, that, although we do justice to this design as a very fine 
conception, we yet cannot give it that heartfelt approbation which 
we generally bestow on Retzsch’s productions, ‘The struggle of 
‘Hamlet and Laértes in the grave of Ophelia is the next selection, 
and we find in it that variety of action, that excellent grouping, 
in which the artist is so happy; we never see any of his faces 
looking out of the picture,—the subject is almost always the most 
prominent part of it, and everybody is occupied with it. 

We now approach the catastrophe, and, mere outlines as they 
are, we cannot look at the two admirable creatures about to strive 
in mortal combat,—the courtiers and mother all in ignorance of 
the dreadful scene which is to follow—the diabolical, but hand- 
some countenance of the king, about to commit fresh murder— 
the anxious look of the page presenting the cup to Hamlet, as if 
he alone, besides the villain himself, knew that the poison was 
there,—without a feeling nearly allied to awe on our own parts. 
The fifteenth plate relates the close of the same scene, the queen 
falls, and her dying words are for Hamlet; Laértes is a victim to 
his own revengeful treachery; Hamlet has also received his death- 
wound; but, before his strength quite fails him, he makes a de- 
sperate thrust at the king, and fulfils his promise to the ghost. 
The poisoned sword enters the breast of his uncle, but there is a 
want of force in Hamlet’s action, which may perhaps be ac- 
counted for by his fast-waning powers. All is now over; the still- 
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ness of death has calmed the human passions of the guilty and the 
revengeful; the king and queen are lying side by side on the same 
bier, exposed to public view; the unfortunate and high-souled 
Hamlet lies in state on a stage above them; Fortinbras is.there 
to take possession, and the beloved friend of the prince is about 
to tell the story to the uneasy and wondering populace. The 
judgment of the artist is well exemplified by the parts he has 
chosen for illustration; they either tell the tale, or lead the atten- 
tion to the most striking passages in the play; they give room for 
his excellent powers of composition, and his skill in execution, to 
display themselves. But we hope to prove, in continuing our 
notices of the two last series, that he has felt, even more than in 
the present instance, the innermost workings of the poet’s spirit. 

Before we proceed further with the illustrations of Shakspeare, 
we feel ourselves bound honestly to confess that we are pre- 
judiced; that we received a certain impression of his characters 
when young, and that that impression has never left us. It was 
given to us by those great actors who have passed away; and 
when we say that we have seen the principal parts of Macbeth 
performed by Mrs, Siddons and John and Charle. .cemble, we 
may perhaps be forgiven for the strong bias of our minds. A 
full acquaintance with the plays of Shakspeare had formed a part 
of our education from the moment we could read, and we went 
to the theatre with every nerve throbbing with that breathless ex- 
pectation which perhaps only the young can feel. We neither 
spoke nor moved during the performance, and for many hours 
after it was over we scarcely heard or uttered a sound; we knew 
nothing of the farce for which we were obliged to remain with 
our companions, and it was several years before we could dare to 
acknowledge the intense effect which such acting of such a 
sublime tragedy had produced. We have been forced to see it 
since, but with the parts so cast, as rather to heighten than destroy 
our former feelings. We come then to our present task with a 
certain fixed idea of how Shakspeare ought to be illustrated; but 
when we find fault, we are far from setting up our opinion as the 
standard by which others are to judge, because we feel that other 
circumstances may have produced other judgment, and new read- 
ings have given new views of many of our poet’s characters. 

In Macbeth, the witches hovering near the field of battle are 
first presented to us; we have been told that they are not Shak~ 
speare’s witches: certainly they are not at all like the mad and 
livid frights, with wigs standing upright from their heads, which we 
see upon the stage; but we as certainly have no rule given to us 
by the author as to what his witches should be. To us Retzsch’s 
witches are admirable; their long drapery floats behind them as 
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if it partook of their supernatural character; they glide along the 
surface of the ground with a peculiar motion, which is neither 
flying nor walking; they wear a sort of exulting smile; and it is 
not only by the peculiar turn of the hand, with which one of them 
points to the battle, that we see how they relish a field of blood, 
but their very toes seem to be full of malice. We next find them 
hailing Macbeth by his present and future titles, and we fancy that 
we could distinguish her, who calls him king, by her peculiarly 
demoniacal expression, even were she not pointing to a crown in 
the clouds. ‘The eyes, too, of these witches strike us as being 
very remarkable, and exemplify the power of simple but well 
combined strokes. In each head they assume a different expres- 
sion: the first, being the one who hails him Thane of Glamis, 
evidently intending to frighten him by showing him -that he is 
familiar to her; the second, who calls him Thane of Cawdor, 
evinces more astonishment, and the third, who salutes him with 
Royalty, has a cunning that leaves no doubt of the wily tempta- 
tion which she offers to his ambition: yet all this is done with 
nothing but a set of curved lines. In the fourth plate, Duncan 
thanks his valiant soldiers, and announces his intention of visiting 
his castle, a purpose which Macbeth receives with the deepest 
respect ; how soon after to be converted into the blackest treason! 
We think that Duncan is scarcely old enough to answer Shak- 
speare’s description, or to be father to Malcolm. In plate 5 
Lady Macbeth receives his majesty at her castle gate; and, even 
at her first appearance, she does not meet our expectations, and 
we see at one glance that our excellent artist has taken a very 
different view of her character from that which we have always 
held. It is impossible to mistake the vindictive expression of her 
eye as she inclines towards her benevolent-looking sovereign, and 
we must maintain, contrary to the opinion of many others, that 
Lady Macbeth was not cruel before her ambition for power and 
rank destroyed all the better feelings of her nature. Her inability 
to kill Duncan, because he resembled her father as he slept, her 
great love for her husband, and her confession of how deeply she 
once felt a mother’s tenderness, we think, will justify our opinion 
of her, One absorbing passion will for a time change the whole 
nature of the human heart, and in a woman its effects are often 
more violent thanin a man. By her husband's relationship to 
the king—by his already great reputation—Lady Macbeth’s mind 
was so filled with the thirst for more distinction, that it became a 
part of herself ; she believed herself and her husband to be fore- 
doomed to it, ‘and the opportunity of attaining it, afforded by 
Duncan’s visit, as a special grant from supernatural powers, 
The times, too, in which she lived, were not those in which an 
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ambitious woman could receive correction from those around her, 
or from religion; and Lady Macbeth’s fierceness is more a part 
of those times than of herself, Retzsch’s delineation of her only 
once conveys to us an idea even of a commanding high-born 
woman, and that is in the last-mentioned plate, where her eye 
alone betrays his conception of her character. In the next, when 
she rings the bell for her husband to take his drink, she looks 
much more like an attendant than the lady of the castle. The 
figure of Macbeth in the same scene (the dagger-scene) is finely 
drawn and conceived. The next plate possesses uncommon 
power; Lady Macbeth, with more dignity than in the preceding, 
is watching with intense interest for the consummation of the 
deed. Macbeth is in the act of murdering Duncan, with one 
hand over his face to stifle the cries that may escape, and with the 
other he drives the dagger home; his hair stands nearly upright, 
and his whole appearance is that of frenzied Passion, startled at 
the voice which tells him to “sleep no more.” The grooms are 
disturbed in their slumbers, and the whole scene is wrought up 
with that horror and supernatural aid, which flows so plentifully 
from German imagination, and which is fully justified by the play 
itself, ‘The angel of death, if we may so call it, hovering over 
them all, is a very original personification of the idea. The life 
and action evinced in the death-struggle between the murderers 
and Banquo, is really an extraordinary production; the energy 
of the muscles, the complicated attitude, the positions of the hands 
and feet, make it one of the chef-d’auvres of the delineator, though 
the English version of the play tells us, that Banquo’s wounds 
were upon his head, and Retzsch destroys him with a stab in the 
heart. In our opinion of the next plate, we almost doubt our- 
selves, for in the banquet scene the inimitable Mrs, Siddons, 
with her unequalled dignity and grace, stands before us, and de- 
stroys the personification of the same circumstances by the artist. 
There is not sufficient space apparent in the German representa- 
tion; it looks rather like a cabinet-dinner than a great national 
banquet, at which all the Scottish chiefs who remained in the 
country were present; consequently it is confused, and the whole 
interest of the scene is centered in the ghost of Banquo, which 
tells admirably. Lady Macbeth has not one spark of that winning 
and courteous entreaty, which dismissed her guests without giving 
them an opportunity of murmuring. In plate 10 we have the 
witches at home in their cave, surrounded by their domestic 
animals, an assortment of misshapen and malicious monsters, 
which could proceed from no other than a German imagination ; 
on the shoulders of one of the witches is her pet beast, which we 
suppose to be meant for the “ brinded cat,” and which is spitting 
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and snarling at Macbeth with great fury. Banquo and his long 
line of kings are seen passing away in the distance. The figure 
of Lady Macbeth, when walking in her sleep, is wholly unfitted to 
create that intense interest with which the poet clothes the secret 
workings of her disturbed spirit; she is much more like the com- 
mon acceptance of a “ midnight hag,” than that woman in whom 
stateliness was an inherent quality. Retzsch doubtless never saw 
the majestic Siddons in this display of her wonderful powers, but 
his own Schroder looked and walked the character with grace and 
almost appalling effect, although her personification of it at the 
Jast was somewhat different from that of the English actress. We 
cannot help therefore feeling a little surprise, that he, who seems 
to be so sensible to the grand and beautiful, should have produced 
the figure before us, at least twenty years older since she received 
Duncan at her gate, and wholly unable to utter anything but a 
screaming command, instead of the noiseless caution with which 
Mrs. Siddons used to glide off, for fear of being found stirring. 
In the twelfth plate we behold “ Birnam wood coming to Dun- 
sinane,” aud the watch informing Macbeth of the extraordinary 
appearance. The heart of the man of blood is evidently shaken, 
but we would ask why he does not strike the messenger, instead 
of merely laying hold of his arm. A defect also exists in the 
figure of ‘Macbeth standing where it does, for he could not pos- 
sibly at that distance have reached the man. Perhaps the upper 
half of the body looking nearer to us than the lower may arise 
from a fault in the printing. ‘The last scene closes the life of the 
murderer by the avenging sword of Macduff, a circumstance which 
is not shown on our stage, and which has no authority but that of 
‘inference from the poet, but it certainly tells the story better‘in a 
series of tilustrations. 

We now come to the last of Retzsch’s efforts in this style. So 
far from yielding to its predecessors we think that it far exceeds 
them, and this is a great deal for Englishmen to acknowledge, re- 
specting the love-play of their country. The artist as well as 
the poet has to change his atmosphere and his feelings, from the 
cool deliberate crimes of the north to those sudden and violent 
impulses, which produce quicker, but the same results, in southern 
climes. The history of Romeo and Juliet is a history of impe- 
tuous feelings, leading to unpremeditated crime. ‘The most in- 
tense happiness and the most intense misery are alike exemplified 
in the reckless career which accompanies a headlong passion ; 
certain destruction awaits not only those who are guilty of the 
excess, but it engulfs a number of unintended victims. No 
finer exemplification of this exists than Romeo and Juliet; we 
ourselves have lived in the south, and since then we have not only 
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been able more fully to appreciate the talents of Shakspeare, but 

we wonder at the fidelity with which he draws his characters, and 
his perfect comprehension of those nicer touches of the human 
heart, which are laid bare only in lands whose vivifying atmosphere 
Shakspeare never breathed, and whose burning sun seems to 
impart a subtle fire, which is rarely understood by the inhabitant 
of colder regions. We will now see how far his illustrator has 
been capable of setting forth his perfections. 

The plates commence with the hostile meeting between the 
rival houses of Montague and Capulet. The prince is seen in 
the distance descending the palace-steps, in order to put an end 
to the brawl. The limbs of the two leaders are finely contrasted 
with the youthful vigour, the graceful roundness, of their followers, 
and this is particularly evident in old Capulet; his hose hangs 
upon his shrunk limbs, and perfectly justifies his wife in recom- 
mending him a crutch instead of a sword. The countenance of 
the Lady Capulet is prophetic of her conduct to poor Juliet. We 
next come to Romeo and his friends, in the act of going to the 
Capulet masquerade; masks of various kinds are seen crowding 
into the hall, and a remarkably fine figure, wrapped in a large 
mantle, is stepping hastily forward. We must pause an instant 
to point figure out this to our readers, for it so entirely shows the 
truth of our remark in the first part of this article, concerning the 
drapery of Retzsch. Romeo, in a pilgrim’s gown and hat, is 
preceding his party, with a lighted torch in his hand; the same 
elasticity of limb, and freedom of action, mark him in disguise, as 
throughout the rest of the illustrations. We can scarcely say in 
what it consists, but an air of dauntless purpose, an utter care- 
lessness of consequences, mark the gallant, warm-hearted, and 
generous Romeo. We are then led to the masquerade itself, 
with all its variety of character, grimace, and costume, but Romeo 
has not only seen the star of his destiny, but is sealing that 
destiny upon her lips. Juliet is now the innocent, half-formed 
girl, who seems to be quietly submitting to the embrace, uncon- 
scious that it is to awaken in her those uncontrolled feelings, 
which will lead her to an early tomb. In the scene next placed 
before us, the mighty passion has taken effect; her whole frame 
has assumed a different expression ; a few short hours have given 
her a new being; and, with a look of ineffable love, her arms en- 
circle her lover, as if her confidence in his affection were perfect, 
and. every other consideration worthless. His form and face are 
of extreme beauty, and contrast well with the old Friar, who is 
hastening them to the altar. We now turn to the bride, who is 
taking her last farewell of the husband whom she was only doomed 
to meet again in the embrace of death; he is half out of the bal- 
G2 
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cony, but again lingers, again returns, as if it were impossible to 
tear himself from her; but the nurse, a fat, bustling, busy-body, 
announces the approach of Juliet’s mother, and the parting must 
come. In plate 7 poor Juliet is on her knees, deprecating the 
wrath of the father, who is cursing her; even the nurse is shocked 
at his expressions, and the Lady Capulet herself, not blessed with 
many of the gentler qualities, is entreating him to abate his anger. 
In vain does Juliet, in all the luxuriance of beauty, plead against 
her father’s will; his purpose remains unshaken, and in his hard, 
unrelenting features, we see that poor Juliet is decreed to be the 
wife of Paris. But Juliet is now a woman, capable of a courage 
which will dare every thing when driven to extremes; and, un- 
shaken by the fancied vision of her murdered cousin, Tybalt, she 
drinks to Romeo with the potion prepared for her by Friar Law- 
rence. The artist has finely marked the progress of his heroine’s 
character, as developed by circumstances ; in each plate she has 
acquired more dignity, and in this trying moment, uncertain as to 
the result of the hazardous scheme she has adopted, her lofty 
attitude, her intent but fearless gaze, show, that her soul is 
wrought up to some desperate risk, and that she will not shrink 
even from positive death, should it be necessary. In the ninth 
plate, Count Paris comes to claim his affianced bride with the 
customary train, but Juliet lies apparently dead before him, and 
he clasps his forehead in despair; old Capulet seems to be 
awakened to something like remorse; the mother shows compas- 
sion when too late, and throws up her arms in agony; the nurse 
is praying on her knees; the Friar is trying to effect something 
like calmness; and the musicians in the door-way stand in stupid 
astonishment. We must here beg leave to criticise the posture of 
Juliet; she is not sufficiently on the bed, and could not in an 
inanimate condition have remained in that position, But Juliet 
is buried in the fashion of her country, and Romeo has stolen 
from his banishment back to the city, The poison is purchased, 
and, alike impetuous in grief and in love, he hastens to the tomb 
of his beloved, determined to die with her. The artist has given 
us the meeting between him and Count Paris, who comes to 
strew flowers round the grave of his lost bride. Romeo envies 
him even this mournful pleasure. They quarrel, fight, and Paris 
is killed; and, as he dies, he entreats to be buried by the side of 
Juliet. The attitude of Paris is perhaps one of the worst that 
we have ever seen from the pencil of Retzsch; he has the air of 
a petit maitre; he appears to be dancing, rather than falling under 
the stroke of the sword; but that of Romeo is full of inimitable 
grace; and the dark melancholy eye is, on this occasion, even 
more beautiful than elsewhere. Having dragged Paris into the 
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tomb, he throws an arm round the neck of the still insensible 
Juliet, drinks the poison, and dies. In the following plate Juliet 
is awakened to all the horrors of her fate. Romeo is dead, and 
the Friar conjures her to fly to some religious asylum, but on her 
refusal he leaves her to seek further assistance. The heart- 
broken victim takes that opportunity of plunging Romeo’s dagger 
into her heart, which is the moment chosen by the artist. It 
is one of the most spirited and masterly of his compositions ; 
the figure of Juliet, as she listens to the noise that approaches, 
seems to be perfectly alive, and is admirably shown off by the 
complete lifelessness of her lover, whose head she supports; his 
is as perfect a representation of death, as hers is of the living 
energy of despair. In the concluding plate we have the crowd 
assembled in the tomb, tu view this scene of destruction ; the 
bodies of Romeo and Juliet lie on the ground, lovely in death ; 

and the authors of this miserable catastrophe, when it is too late, 
become sensible to their errors; their prince sends the lesson 
home to their hearts, and Montague and Capulet consent to a 
reconciliation, amid the corpses of those they loved best, and the 
agonizing cries of the childless and desolate mothers. 

In describing these admirable productions, we have as much 
as possible avoided all technicality; we have attempted to give 
the spirit of the artist, in humble imitation of his having interpreted 
the-spirit of three of the greatest poets of modern ages. We 
are not among those who seek to find spots in the sun; we could 
uot in a beautiful whole lower our feelings to seek out minute 
faults, which in fact can be of no importance, or we should not 
receive so pleasing an impression of the general effect. We are 
quite aware, that, as all human things are imperfect, even with 
all the strictly anatomical correctness of Retzsch, a defective pro- 
portion may occasionally be met with; but, admiring the whole 
as we do, we had rather dwell on that masterly decision of touch, 
which, with one sweep of the pencil, forms an outline of perfect 
grace and keeping, and which, with only one more sweep, pro- 
duces a perfect limb ; those five or six delicate touches which form 
a face of exquisite female beauty, witness the lady in Fridolin. 
We had rather notice the freedom which belongs only to the close 
observer of nature, the boldness which throws nothing into ob- 
scurity, because it is difficult to draw, the perfect action, or the 
perfect repose, alike impressed with the air of reality, the fore- 
shortening without a single instance of distortion, the force where 
no shading is admitted but what a few simple strokes will effect, 
the assistance of the drapery in throwing out the figures in groupes, 
the decorations of furniture, the foliage of the different trees and 
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cony, but again lingers, again returns, as if it were impossible to 
tear himself from her; but the nurse, a fat, bustling, busy-body, 
announces the approach of Juliet’s mother, and the parting must 
come. In plate 7 poor Juliet is on her knees, deprecating the 
wrath of the father, who is cursing her; even the nurse is shocked 
at his expressions, and the Lady Capulet herself, not blessed with 
many of the gentler qualities, is entreating him to abate his anger. 
In vain does Juliet, in all the luxuriance of beauty, plead against 
her father’s will; his purpose remains unshaken, and in his hard, 
unrelenting features, we see that poor Juliet is decreed to be the 
wife of Paris. But Juliet is now a woman, capable of a courage 
which will dare every thing when driven to extremes; and, un- 
shaken by the fancied vision of her murdered cousin, Tybalt, she 
drinks to Romeo with the potion prepared for her by Friar Law- 
rence. The artist has finely marked the progress of his heroine’s 
character, as developed by circumstances ; in each plate she has 
acquired more dignity, and in this trying moment, uncertain as to 
the result of the hazardous scheme she has adopted, her lofty 
attitude, her intent but fearless gaze, show, that her soul is 
wrought up to some desperate risk, and that she will not shrink 
even from positive death, should it be necessary. In the ninth 
plate, Count Paris comes to claim his affianced bride with the 
customary train, but Juliet lies apparently dead before him, and 
he clasps his forehead in despair; old Capulet seems to be 
awakened to something like remorse; the mother shows compas- 
sion when too late, and throws up her arms in agony; the nurse 
is praying on her knees; the Friar is trying to effect something 
like calmness ; and the musicians in the door-way stand in stupid 
astonishment. We must here beg leave to criticise the posture of 
Juliet; she is not sufficiently on the bed, and could not in an 
inanimate condition have remained in that position, But Juliet 
is buried in the fashion of her country, and Romeo has stolen 
from his banishment back to the city. The poison is purchased, 
and, alike impetuous in grief and in love, he hastens to the tomb 
of his beloved, determined to die with her. The artist has given 
us the meeting between him and Count Paris, who comes to 
strew flowers round the grave of his lost bride. Romeo envies 
him even this mournful pleasure. They quarrel, fight, and Paris 
is killed; and, as he dies, he entreats to be buried by the side of 
Juliet. The attitude of Paris is perhaps one of the worst that 
we have ever seen from the pencil of Retzsch; he has the air of 
a petit maitre; he appears to be dancing, rather than falling under 
the stroke of the sword; but that of Romeo is full of inimitable 
grace; and the dark melancholy eye is, on this occasion, even 
more beautiful than elsewhere. Having dragged Paris into the 
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tomb, he throws an arm round the neck of the still insensible 
Juliet, drinks the poison, and dies. In the following plate Juliet 
is awakened to all the horrors of her fate. Romeo is dead, and 
the Friar conjures her to fly to some religious asylum, but on her 
refusal he leaves her to seek further assistance. The heart- 
broken victim takes that opportunity of plunging Romeo's dagger 
into her heart, which is the moment chosen by the artist. It 
is one of the most spirited and masterly of his compositions ; 
the figure of Juliet, as she listens to the noise that approaches, 
seems to be perfectly alive, and is admirably shown off by the 
complete lifelessness of her lover, whose head she supports; his 
is as perfect a representation of death, as hers is of the living 
energy of despair. In the concluding plate we have the crowd 
assembled in the tomb, tu view this scene of destruction; the 
bodies of Romeo and Juliet lie on the ground, lovely in death ; 
and the authors of this miserable catastrophe, when it is too late, 
become sensible to their errors; their prince sends the lesson 
home to their hearts, and Montague and Capulet consent to a 
reconciliation, amid the corpses of those they loved best, and the 
agonizing cries of the childless and desolate mothers. 

In describing these admirable productions, we have as much 
as possible avoided all technicality; we have attempted to give 
the spirit of the artist, in humble imitation of his having interpreted 
the spirit of three of the greatest poets of modern ages. We 
are not among those who seek to find spots in the sun; we could 
uot ina beautiful whole lower our feelings to seek out minute 
faults, which in fact can be of no importance, or we should not 
receive so pleasing an impression of the general effect. We are 
quite aware, that, as all human things are imperfect, even with 
all the strictly anatomical correctness of Retzsch, a defective pro- 
portion may occasionally be met with; but, admiring the whole 
as we do, we had rather dwell on that masterly decision of touch, 
which, with one sweep of the pencil, forms an outline of perfect 
grace and keeping, and which, with only one more sweep, pro- 
duces a perfect limb ; those five or six delicate touches which form 
a face of exquisite female beauty, witness the lady in Fridolin. 
We had rather notice the freedom which belongs only to the close 
observer of nature, the boldness which throws nothing into ob- 
scurity, because it is difficult to draw, the perfect action, or the 
perfect repose, alike impressed with the air of reality, the fore- 
shortening without a single instance of distortion, the force where 
no shading is admitted but what a few simple strokes will effect, 
the assistance of the drapery in throwing out the figures in groupes, 
the decorations of furniture, the foliage of the different trees and 
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plants as may be particularly seen in the Song of the Bell (not- 
withstanding the German, Paul Brill touch of the artist), the ac- 
companying animals, all in perfect keeping, all telling the story— 
nothing is forgotten, and these details are so appropriate, so well 
placed, that so far from interrupting the attention, they add to the 
unity of the picture. 

Moritz Retzsch, according to Mrs. Jameson, is fifty-seven 
years of age, and, if we may judge by our own excellent Stoddart, 
who designed some of the exquisite plates to Mr. Rogers’s two 
fine works when on the verge of eighty, he may have many years 
of vigour and judgment before him. We hope he will make use 
of some of them, in continuing to illustrate our immortal Shak- 
speare, for his Romeo and Juliet most especially tempts us to be 
covetous, and cry “ more! more!” ‘The accomplished authoress 
above mentioned has given a very interesting account of our fa- 
vourite, and an abstract from her pages will be so appropriate 
here, that we cannot forbear its insertion. She tells us, that when 
a child he drew and carved in wood, but was so devoted to the 
wild scenes of nature, that he had serious thoughts of being a 
huntsman by profession; however, at the age of twenty, he estab- 
lished himself as an artist, and the devastation occasioned to his 
property by the war, rendered him dependent on that profession 
for his livelihood. We are happy to hear that he has been suc- 
cessful, and that he lives in great comfort at a sort of farm a few 
miles from Dresden, except when his duties as Professor to the 
Academy call him to the city, where he has a lodging and atelier 
in the Neustadt. The character of Retzsch, as described by Mrs. 
Jameson, is exactly such as we should have given him, had we 
been asked to judge of him from the works we have seen; she 
says that he is penetrating, benevolent, and innately polite ; that 
his figure is large and portly, and his head sublime ; his eyes of 
a light blue, wild and large, and his hair profuse and turning 
grey. His manners are careless, simple, and perfectly frank. 
Of the colouring of Retzsch there seems to be a great di- 
versity of opinion, and we ourselves have heard it both praised 
and censured ; at all events it is original, for our authoress, evi- 
dently leaning to the first opinion, adds, that no one paints as he 
does. ‘That his moral sentiments are highly developed both in 
word and deed, we should gather from his works; in none of them 
do we ever see these offended; in the midst of the most highly 
wrought passion he preserves his purity and decency, and the 
moral of his subject is always prominent. In some of his super- 
natural decorations, he may perhaps be called extravagant, but 
the sentiment of them is never false. His wife, of humble 
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parentage, is a lovely and loving being, looking up to her husband 
as to the first of mortals; she is the original of many of his female 
heads, and we should like to see her, if she were the model for his 
Juliet, who is even more lovely than Margaret. 

Though not exactly called upon to do so, we must say a word 
or two on the translated passages of our English bard, as they 
are given in explanation of the plates. They have been taken 
from the works of Schlegel, Guizot, and Barbieri. There can 
be no comparison between the respective merits of the German 
and the French, that of Schlegel being so decidedly the best. 
That of M. Guizot only confirms the utter hopelessness with 
which we have long contemplated a French translation of Shak- 
speare; an instance of this is easily found, and the first which 
occurs to us is in Hamlet in the passage, “ Let the galled jade 
wince, our withers are unwrung.” The German version of the 
passage is good, and almost literal, but the French have it— 
“ Qui se sent morveux, se mouche; pour nous, nous ne sommes 
pas enrhumés ;” a phrase which would not be admitted into the 
polite society of any country. The expression of “ bare bodkin” 
is mistaken by both; Schlegel makes it literally the bodkin which 
ladies use at their work, and the French call it a sharpened iron ; 
the real meaning being a short sword, or dagger, which is now out 
of use, but which was so called in the time of Shakspeare. With 
regard to ihe Italian, we have been more than once agreeably 
surprised by its capability in conveying the meaning of our great 
dramatist. But we feel that we have no right to yield to the 
temptation of further criticism on this head, and we now close our 
remarks, with a hope that ere long we shall have the opportunity 
of noticing another series of illustrations of Shakspeare, from the 
gifted and inspired pencil of Moritz Retzsch. 


We had thus concluded our article when we were made 
acquainted with the publication of Retzsch’s Fancies, six in 
number, with an English preface, and a translation of the artist’s 
own explanations, from the pen of Mrs. Jameson. We may 
perhaps notice these at a future opportunity, the length of our 
present observations having been stretched to our utmost limits. 
We, however, think it our duty to announce to our readers, that 
a seventh subject has appeared in Germany, which has not yet 
been published in this country, but which now lies before us. 
It is Satan, playing at Chess with Man, for his Soul. ‘The 
imaginative powers of Retzsch here revel in the utmost luxuri- 
ance. The finely formed but wicked and terrific countenance of 
Satan is directed towards his victim, and he is watching him with 
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a wariness and stern purpose, that make us tremble for the 
beautiful and youthful antagonist. The fallen angel is robed in 
a mantle with broad folds; one hand is supporting his chin, as if 
he were intent on the effect of some devilish and deeply plotted 
move, and the other grasps a figure of Peace, which he is taking 
from the board. The young man rests his head upon his hand, 
as if he were fearful of impending ruin, and desirous of averting 
it. Between these two figures, and behind the board, stands the 
good Genius of Man, anxious and distressed, as if fearful for the 
youth. The attitude of this angel is as beautiful as the coun- 
tenance is lovely ; the hands are clasped, the wings are half spread, 
the head is gently turned towards the important charge, and we 
fecl afraid, that at the next move those wings will bear the guar- 
dian away. The decorations of the chamber, with the lizard sup- 
porters, the soul represented by Psyche in the toils of Death, a 
beetle above her as the sign of regeneration, are all admirably 
appropriate, and wholly German, especially the chessmen, On 
the side of the Demon the king represents himself; his Queen is 
Pleasure, pressing forward in front of all; his Officers are Indo- 
lence, like a great swine, Pride strutting about with a peacock’s 
tail, Falsehood with one hand on his heart, and the other holding 
a dagger behind him, Unbelief trampling on the Cross, Anger, 
&c. ‘The pawns are doubts, and alas! for poor Man, the only 
pieces which he has taken are Anger and one doubt, while Satan 
has secured several Angel’s heads, (which are the pawns of Man, 
aud are symbolical of Prayer,) Humility, Love, and Intiocence ; 
but Religion, Truth, and Hope, are still left. All the pieces are 
well set forth, and it is evident that Satan’s are coming down in 
full force against those of his antagonist. 

This design requires a long study, and will afford much matter 
for reflection; every part will bear the most minute scrutiny, and 
it is scarcely possible for any one to quit it without a deep and 


almost painful sense of the moral which is conveyed by this fine 
allegory. 
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Art. 1V.—Poggii Epistole. Editas collegit et emendavit, ple- 
rasque ex Codicibus manuscriptis eruit, ordine chronologico dis- 
posuit, Notisque illustravit, Eques Thomas de Tonellis.* Vo- 
lumen primum. Florentiz, Typis Marchini, 1832. pp. 368. 
(The Letters of Poggio Bracciolini, Pontifical Secretary and 
Chancellor of the Florentine Republic. Written originally in 
Latin, and now, for the first time, collected and translated into 
the Italian language, by Tommaso Tonellis.) 


The interest which the familiar letters of a man of sound. judg- 
ment and acknowledged talent never fail to excite in the most 
common-place readers has never been disputed: touched by the 
magic pen of such a writer, circumstances the most trivial, matters 
the most local, and opinions the most contracted, assume a con- 
sequence, a value, and an expansion, which arrest attention and 
awaken sympathy. If such be the effect produced by this kind 
of writing upon him who reads for mere amusement’s sake, how 
great must be the interest it creates in one whose object is the 
study of the man himself, and of the times in which he lived! 
What in the former is a simple wish to gratify a harmless curiosity, 
or to while away a tedious hour, becomes in the latter an intense 
desire to investigate the springs of human actions, and, if pos- 
sible, to discover the rise and fall of the moral barometer. 

Tlie Letters of Poggio, an extraordinary man, who lived in 
extraordinary times, being replete with materials for this kind of 
observation, we have thought that a few extracts from them, in an 
English dress, would prove both amusing and instructive; and we 
shall, therefore, proceed to lay them before our readers, com- 
mencing with those which touch upon the subject of religion, as 
being best calculated to develop both the character of the writer 
himself and that of the age in which he wrote. 

“ I am delighted,” observes Poggio, addressing one of his friends, “ I 
am delighted to find, from the Cardinal di Saint Angelo, that you have 
formed a friendship with a truly learned and worthy man. If he indeed 
be such as you describe him, not only is he deserving of your esteem, 
but, moreover, of your love and reverence, as well on account of his 
virtues, as of the great scarcity of such men. You must have already 
perceived, that, as Juvenal says, they are 

‘ Rare aves in terris, nigroque simillime cygno.’ 
Mark how others of the same rank, a few only excepted, live! Mark 
with what sanctity, with what prudence, with what honour they run 
their mortal course! Learning I speak not of,—that, together with all 


* This gentleman is the same who some years ago translated the Life of Poggio, 
written by our countryman Shepherd. This work he so enriched with valuable inedited 


matter, and so elucidated by many interesting notes, as to deserve the commendations 
of the learned author himself, 
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the other virtues, has long been banished. These idols of the people 
are made up of gold and silver; abandoned to sensuality and sloth, and 
swollen with luxurious pride. They clothe the plain instructions of 
morality in pompous verbosity, and employ terror and ostentation to 
command that respect which they have forfeited by their indifference to 
religion and by the irregularity of their ‘lives; and if, as you very justly 
remark, the precepts and holy living of the Christians of the olden times 
had not greater weight with us than those of our contemporaries, such 
examples would, no doubt, be fatal to the true faith. One thing only are 
they alive to—power,—that they may feed their sensuality and amass 
riches ; for this is the goal of every effort. Few are the soldiers of the 
Gospel—many are they who combat for luxury and wealth.*...... 
Happening, whilst flying from the plague, to visit the church of Salis- 
bury, I made inquiry there concerning the books about which you 
have so often written to me. Not a single individual could I find who 
had ever seen them. Many are the votaries of gluttony and lust, few are 
the lovers of literature—and even these are uncultivated, being more 
skilled in learned puerilities and sophisms than in real knowledge.+ 

** With respect to the Bolognese bishop,t{ I know not whether to be 
sorry or glad: I regret his disappointments, although I am certain it is 
no mortification to him to be without that which he never desired: for 
they who wish for authority, as St. Augustin says, and yet never promote 
the good of their fellow-creatures, are undeserving the name of bishop.”§ 

Let us here pause to consider in what light this severe censurer 
of the clergy looked upon, and acted with respect to, ecclesiastical 
benefices, and we shall then be convinced how much more easy 
it is to deal out reproaches than to avoid them, 


“ At length this patron of mine presented me with something...... 
He gave me a small benefice with a great encumbrance —a cure which 
produced 120 florins-—but which did not suit me, from the very circum- 
stance of its being a cure: for, as Gregorio insists in one of his Homi- 
lies, it is a difficult thing for him who cannot check his own passions to 
restrain those of others. But it will not be long before I lay aside a 
gown which sits too heavy upon me. I have often written to you that 
my sole object is to secure, by the labour of a few years, a competence 
for the rest of my days. || 

** 1 wrote to you, in a former letter, that my patron had given me a 
small cure, upon which I set no great value, caring not for a livelihood 
which subjected me to the responsibility of the priesthood. The other 
day he presented me with another, worth forty lire clear, which I imme- 
diately accepted, relinquishing the other. Had the benefice been with- 
out the cure, I should have been content; but the responsibility of this 
latter is too great for me. I think that I could, in exchange for this, 
find a free benefice, without cure, of twenty lire; should I succeed, | 
should have enough—more I do not desire.” 


* Lib. i. ep. vi. + Ep. x. ¢ Niccold Albergati. 
§ Ep. vii. || Ep. xviii. 
Ep. xviii, And in xxi,“ The benefice has been given me out of ill will.” 
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The above observations throw a singular light upon what fol- 
lows:—* One thing I wish you to know: these satraps of ours 
are monsters of ingratitude; a vice common in all those who pos- 
sess more power than.they should have.”* 

With more justice and sincerity, Poggio describes himself and 
all the court of his time in this sentence :—“ You know our ways, 
regardless of everything save ambition and covetousness.” 

We have seen with what views the Florentine philologer 
aspired to a benefice. .His ambition was to secure himself a 
living, but he disdained to purchase liberty at the price of his 
integrity,—nor were his wishes immoderate. 


“ As my patron} is almost always travelling and wandering about like 
an ancient Scythian, I live here in undisturbed tranquillity, completely 
buried in my books: food and raiment are provided for me: what need 
have I for more? What beyond these can kings procure, with all their 
treasures ?”’§ 

“ I know that you are free from the vice of flattery, a vice generally 
very profitable to those who frequent the houses of the great.|| I would, 
therefore, entreat you to discontinue writing in this manner, since he 
who adopts it renders himself obnoxious to the charge of being a flatterer, 
and he who allows, or is gratified with it, to that of effrontery. Always 
write what you feel; let not your zeal carry you beyond the bounds of 
truth ; and seek rather to confine yourself to what the subject strictly 
requires, than to display ingenuity of argument or felicity of diction. 
Should you, for a mere exercise of your wit, undertake to praise any one, 
choose such a person, that your commendations may appear what they 
really are, and not as censures.{] What can be more disgraceful to, 
what more unworthy of, a free man, than to give utterance to that which 
his conscience cannot approve ?** 

“It would give me much pleasure to travel with you ; and the more 
so, as I am at present in such bad odour at court. But you know how 
contracted my means are... .It is very easy to talk about going in 
quest of new means of subsistence, but very difficult to put it in exe- 
cution ; and then again, can any thing be more—I do not say—dis- 
agreeable only, but wretched—than to be for ever recommencing life.t 

“ To no one is such an existence more disgusting than to me. It has 
already been my lot for more than two years: but | know not whether it 
be practicable to find in labour a refuge from fatigue ; and to enter upon 
a new kind of life would not only be folly, but stupidity itself. It is a 
lamentable condition, that of being forced to deliberate upon the means 
of providing for the few remaining years that are left us: and he who 
makes a mistake in this (and there are many who do), cannot quit the 

* Lib. iii. ep. xxxi. 

t Ep. xxxix, Several important facts connected with ecclesiastical history are con- 
tained in the second letter of the first book—the twelfth of the second—the third, 
eighth, and twenty-third of the fourth. 

¢ Henry of Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester. § Lib, i. ep. vi. l) Ep» vii. 

F Lib. iii. ep. ii. *® Lib, iii, ep. xxiii. tt Lib. i. ep. x 
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road he has entered upon without disgrace. The utmdst caution is ne- 
cessary in making a change, while to persevere in a wrong path is 
downright madness. These two opposite and contrary considerations 
keep me in such a state of doubt and perplexity, that, placed between 
hope and fear, | flounder about as if in some quagmire, unable to get 
into the true road.*. .. . I know not what I could do were I to quit the 
court, unless it were to keep a school, or enter into some gentleman’s 
service.,... either of which would be most wretched for me. For of 
all kinds of servitude, the most miserable and humiliating is that of being 
obliged to obey the caprices of a vicious man.f - 

‘** What I am most desirous you should think is, that liberty and the 
tranquillity afforded by study are dearer to me than all that is most 
valued and desired by the multitude. And if I saw a prospect of ob- 
taining these blessings, I would, in order to secure them, transport 
myself not only to Sarmatia but to Scythia itself.{ Could I but procure 
eighty florins a year, I should be content, and, abandoning every wish 
for riches and honours, devote myself entirely to literary pursuits, as I 
have always wished todo. ‘This, as I have often written to you, has ever 
been my desire ; and I have therefore come here§ to endeavour to find 
the means of gratifying it|]..... The communication of Cardinal Pi- 
sano is very gratifying as far as honour is concerned ; but in other respects 
this office is no introduction to liberty, on the contrary it only leads to 
slavery. Understand me well: I do not seek that kind of liberty which 
is clogged with cares and anxieties ; but that in which I shall be sub- 
jected to the fewest possible,—that which Tully defines as, the being able 
to live according to one’s own inclination. The former is the most holy 
state; but the spirit will breathe where it listeth. In this state lives 
our Ambrosio,{] whom I repute most happy... ... but I, who possess 
not such strength of mind, aspire after that mediocrity, in which T can 
follow God, and not live altogether the servant of the world.** Many 
endeavoured to persuade me, after the death of our Bartholomew,}+F to in- 
sinuate myself into the favour of the pontiff, and engage in public affairs. 
But I am most averse from such counsels; my only wish being now to 
retire. Such a step, far from being the commencement of tranquillity, 
would lead to never-ending fatigue; it would be, instead of that liberty 
I so much desire, the severest slavery. ‘Therefore let him who likes 
mount towards power, I am satisfied with my condition: nor do I desire 
more than to be enabled to enjoy it as I please. I see even those dic 
who sit in the seat of the mighty, 


Pallida Mors equo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres.— Horace. 


* Thy Poggio is content with little, and he will prove it by deeds. I 
apply myself for some hours to literature, freed from the anxiety attend- 
ing public affairs, which I leave to those above me. I live in as much 
liberty as I can; and this secures my cheerfulness. I am equally free 
from ambition and the desire of accumulating : what is given to me I 

* Ep. xi. t Ep. xii. ¢ Ep. xviii. § To London. 

|| Ep. xx.  Traversari, *® Ep. xxii. t+ Di Monte Pulciano. 
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accept with gratitude; but the withholding of presents causes me no 
pain, and uy..to the present day I have never wanted the requisites for 
an honourable and comfortable subsistence. Noone can be richer than I, 
if I continue in such sentiments, But enough of self; these things are 
to be proved by actions, not by words.* 

“ I ratify and confirm what | lately wrote to you, viz. that I do not in- 
tend to spread much canvass to the wind, but rather to furl my sails: 
the sea of life is a wide and stormy one, and he who blindly trusts to it, 
endangers not only body but soul also. I will quit it, and as soon 
as I can take shelter in some port, where, if I obtain not quiet, (for in 
this our pilgrimage perfect quiet is not to be none for,) I shall at least 
escape the fury of the tempest. All the fatigues I have hitherto supported 
have but procured me food and clothing; this only they have brought 
me that I can call my own,—the rest has become the property of others. 
What madness to undergo the greatest fatigues, to suffer a continual 
martyrdom, for things that can be obtained with so little! ‘Thy Poggio 
will look to his actions: let others speak as they like; I consider it 
greater strength of mind to despise than to covet those good things of 
this life, which others seek after with so much eagerness. Death 
carries these off much earlier than he does those who are solely occupied 
in living a contented and happy life. I will therefore enter into no 
one’s service, except my own. I cannot say I shall not encounter 
greater fatigues, but at any rate, they will not be of my seeking: I will 
bear the weight imposed upon me, but not like a discontented man. 


After reading the above, it will scarcely be believed that the 
same hand had written, ten years before, 


“ T understand that Guarino has married a girl, young, beautiful and, 
quod est omnium primum, rich.t .... [am contriving how I shall quit 
this place at other people’s expense, and I hope to succeed.” f 


He himself, in a Letter from London, confesses and condemns 
his besetting sin of covetousness. 


“ T do not think,” he writes, “ that I am actually better off here than 
in my own country, but you well know that I still keep rolling on this 
stone of Sisyphus, as the means of procuring future ease; and yet it 
appears to me the very height of folly to hope for a moment's tranquil- 
lity in this life, in which nothing is stable, but all is in continual flax 
and perpetual agitation. And I very frequently laugh at myself for 
seeking quiet in a place which the wisest men have anxiously fled from, 
precisely because they have found within it nothing but the deepest 
misery. It would be infinitely better to abandon all the affairs of this 
world, all vain cares and anxieties, all mundane thoughts, and to seek 
refuge within the harbour of poverty, that is, of liberty, peace, and 
security. This, however, is the privilege of but few,—of those only 
whom, as the Scripture says, ‘ the Father calleth unto himself.’ Long 
have I been in search of a quiet and tranquil life, but whether I am in 
the right road I know not ; for, as I have often observed to you before, 
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I am well aware of the heavy responsibility of the priesthood, and of the 
great anxiety which accompanies the cure of souls to him who wishes to 
discharge his duties conscientiously. But reward is due only to those 
who labour, and the Apostle says ‘ the labourer is worthy of his hire.’ 
But all this is more easy to be said than done, and it is a common pro- 
verb, that it is better to fall into the hands of God than into those of 
man. However, if the affair, that is, the promise of Pietro, should 
turn out well, I would leave the priesthood to the next comer, not be- 
cause I have the slightest disrespect for religion, but because I never 
hope to become what, according to the canon, I should be.” * 


In the following Letter, Poggio appears to have been more 
timid and less generous than he has shown himself in preceding 
ones :— 


«We must wait upon the very nod of the great if we wish not to 
offend their sensitiveness, for they are more disposed to resent than to 
look over a fault. The first beginnings of every thing are difficult and 
laborious. But, as Virgil says, Labor omnia vincit. I endeavour to pro- 
duce something worthy of me, and to insinuate myself into the good 
graces of the prince, who appears to be favourably disposed towards me, 
I have not much business, but, timid and irresolute as I am, I have 
thoughts enough to occupy me.t... 

‘* Believe me, you are not the only one: we have all our troubles. 
Life is one lengthened pain, and they are generally the most unhappy 
who are least thought to be so. But the fault is all our own; we seek 
for misfortunes,—we rouse them from their lairs ; and he who is over- 
whelmed by them is so because he wills it. I judge of others by myself. 
Were | content with the absolute necessaries of life, I should live more free, 
and more independent of the labour and of the opinions of others ; but 
as I am, I harass myself by an anxiety after superfluities, and by the anti- 
cipation of years which perhaps may not be granted me,—an instance 
of which is my brother's case: I had already married him, and not only 
provided all that was necessary for housekeeping, but had contemplated 
a thousand other things connected with his future welfare; but God 
called him to himself, and thus dissipated my golden dreams. But, 
blessed be his name for ever and ever, he perfectly knows what is for our 
good, and this consideration consoles me. Yet 1 cannot but feel for my 
mother, at her being thus deprived of a favourite child when weighed 
down by years and infirmities. Misfortunes never come alone. I had 
made arrangements for receiving friends, and many had gladly availed 
themselves of the opportunity ; but my house will now remain gloomy 
and deserted. Blessed be God! Believe me, the being left in this 
manner alone disturbs me ; it may, however, compel me to adopt ano- 
ther mode of life.”’t 


Devoted to honouring and entertaining his friends, he thus 
writes to his Niccolo. 


** My friends must not be offended ‘if I invite them to my table ; it is 
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an ancient and universal custom, and never has, so far as I know, been 
considered as a vice. Perhaps you are displeased with the expense, and 
are unwilling to have your parsimony measured by other people’s libe- 
rality. Well, then, live upon a pound or two of mutton,—be as stingy 
as you please,—save your money to pay your taxes, and work your fin- 
gers to the bone,—I will get rid of my money as I like.” * 


In another Letter, preceding the above, when he was a little 
Jess excited, he thus describes his mode of life at Rieti. 


“ Upon arriving at Rieti, I rented a little house upon the rather large 
river which runs along the city. After going to mass in the morning, 
on my way home I walk into the market, looking at and buying what I 
stand in need of, especially melons, a good knowledge of which Lo 
Zuccaro considers very difficult to be attained, and moreover advises that 
every one should go to market for them himself. But Zuccaro’s example 
has not so much weight with me as the authority of that excellent poet, 
Horace, who, describing his mode of life in Rome, says, that he was 
accustomed to go into the market, and ask the price of vegetables as well 
as of wheat. Now I, who am a mere nothing in comparison with him, 
have certainly no reason to apprehend being blamed if, in an almost 
country town, I market for myself. Having returned home, I read or 
write, seated in the grove by the side of the river, which runs murmur- 
ing at my feet. After this I give my body the necessary refreshment. 
The greatest part of my time I pass in walking, the air being here very 
fresh, and the environs very beautiful, which, to mc, is most valuable. 
No news reaches me of wars or tumults;+ I hear no complaints of 
the warlike preparations of the King of Arragon, or of France; I am 
quite ignorant of the machinations of the Duke of Milan, or of the 
Florentines.” 


The following extract exhibits Poggio as one of those many 
literary characters with whom selfishness is religion, and sympathy 
in the misfortunes of others mere folly and stupidity :— 


** It is not for me to give an opinion upon such important subjects ; 
all my wish is, that we should have the disposition and the power of 
maintaining peace. We do nothing now but throw away our money. 
But of this enough ; let affairs go on as God pleases; all [ care for is, 
lest the weight of the taxes ruin me.” + 


He does not, however, continually indulge in sentiments so 
unworthy of him. 


“I have no more to say either upon public or private affairs. 
The latter are in such a state that they are next to nothing. Of the 
former it is best to be silent, if one is not desirous of being reputed 
either a flatterer,—a name most unworthy of an upright man,—or a 
prating, petulant fellow.§ I approve of the strict alliance between us 
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and the Venetians: many are, however, of opinion that this alliance does 
us not much honour, especially as they are made the arbiters of peace. 
If this be so, I would much rather fall with honour than rule with 
ignominy.* But they who ought to wish this, and have the power not 
to do so, will not.” + 


Let those who wish to understand the numberless strange con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies of this man, of the man of litera- 
ture and of human nature in general, read the following words :— 


“‘ T know not how the war of Lucca, so foolishly begun, will end. It 
never pleased me; and surely, while former scars still remained un- 
healed, it was imprudent to expose ourselves again to new and danger- 
ous wounds. Cicero observes, that they who have justice on their side, 
though vanquished, are not to be despised. I maintain, that they 
whose cause is a bad one, are not to be praised, though conquerors, 
To say in a few words what might form the subject of an com? never 
saw, I never read of any republic more stupid, or of one in which pru- 
dent counsels had less weight. With great justice has Aristotle defined 
the democratical kind of government as the worst of all, and one in 
which no virtue whatever can possibly take root. I sincerely hope that 
the rashness of the few may not prove injurious to the many. The 
tyrant of Lucca,t who has so much oppressed that city, and accumulated 
so much wealth, after being deposed from office and imprisoned, has been 
put to the torture, as far as I can judge, in order to force him to disclose 
his treasures. The Lord of Vengeance has manifested his hand in this; 
and, like men, cities have also their destined hour. Let us apply our- 
selves to our books, by which our attention is diverted from such cares.” 

Whether we consider Poggio in a moral, civil, political, or lite- 
rary point of view, we shall find good and evil mingled in him in 
a most extraordinary manner—a fact which renders his familiar 
Letters doubly interesting and instructive. The style of these 
Epistles is also, like their writer, unequal,—at one time running 
into a loose Italian Latinity,—at another, embellished by real 
eloquence, and by an elegance of diction by no means common.§ 

cht up in the study of books, and in that of human nature, 
this interesting writer had a mind which well understood in what 
pure and genuine elegance consisted: he was enamoured of ancient 
manuscripts and of new customs; was carried by the caprice of 


* Ep. xxxvi. 

+ Lib. iii. ep. xiii, Respecting the political affairs of his time, see Letter xxiv. of 
book ii. ; xvi. of the fourth, and xx, xxii, and xxiv, 

¢ Paolo Guinigi. 

§ His moral principles may be seen in pages 35, 36, 37, 41, 44, 50, 62, 63, 121, 
147, 178, 181, 209, 520; and in Letters xiii. and xvi. of the first book, and in Letter 
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fortune, and by that of his own disposition, to Rome, Germany, 
and England; was in the service of bishops and popes, and was 
appointed secretary to the most renowned among the republics of 
his time; an eye-witness of schisms, revolutions, and wars, he 
was at one time forced by necessity to beg to be received as a 
travelling companion,—at another was the mediator between pon- 
tiffs, and honoured with the countenance of the princes of Italy, 
and with the favour of foreign monarchs; at one time devoted to 
the study of Hebrew, at another delighted with the eloquence of 
the Fathers, or enraptured with the monuments of pagan art; an 
admirable translator and historian, an obscene jester, and a severe 
judge of the moral conduct of others; a terrible enemy, and a 
mild adversary; an irreconcileable opponent, but a mediator 
among friends; a caustic impugner of the living, and an eloquent 
panegyrist of the dead; ready to impute to others heretical opi- 
nions,—himself equally obnoxious to them; at one time haughty, 
at another humble; now kind and now harsh towards his dearest 
friends; a man, in ‘short, who, both in his good and bad qualities, 
was more a modern than an ancient,—a ‘type of the numerous 
contrasts, oppositions, and antitheses, which render his own times, 
Italy, and human nature itself, inexplicable riddles. 


Art. V.-—Kaiser Otto der Grosse, aus dem alten Hause Sachsen, 
und sein Zeitalter. (The Emperor Otho the Great, of the an- 
cient House of Saxony, and his Times.) Von Dr. Eduard Vehse. 
8vo. Zittau und Leipzig. 1835. 

ALTHOUGH professing to be a life of Otho the Great, one of the 
many distinguished sovereigns who have borne the imperial title, 
the volume before us cannot be considered as belonging to the 
interesting and amusing department of literature termed bio- 
graphy. It contains little of personal anecdote, and less of a pic- 
ture of manners; and is, in fact, merely a detached portion of 
history, chiefly important under a philosophico-political aspect. 
Before we speak of Otho, we must, therefore, explain the au- 
thor’s views of the feudal system, as it existed under bis prede- 
cessors; and as Dr. Vehse, though full of thought, often profound 
and sometimes original, is neither the clearest, the concisest, nor 
yet the liveliest of | writers, we shall put his ideas into a form of 
our own, 

According to our author, the very essence of feudalism was, 
what is now considered, erroneously if we are to trust M. de 
Tocqueville, as_ the purely democratic principle, to wit, the 
advancement of the highest talent to the highest station. The 
bravest warrior and ablest statesman, as ~ statesmanship was 
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then understood, was selected by his equals for theirking. This 
king was necessarily well acquainted with the relative merits of 
the comrades by whose side he had fought, with whom he had 
acted in critical emergencies; and from amongst them, though 
expected to be his own prime minister and commander-in-chief, 
he selected those best fitted to supply his place in absence, to be 
his deputies as governors of provinces, as leaders of armies. 
The men thus selected bore the titles of dukes, earls, march-earls, 
(markgrafen, whence marquesses); and, salaries being then un- 
known, the king, as the reward of their labours, and the means of 
defraying the expenses incident to, or incumbent upon, their official 
dignity, assigned to them, in vassalage, ample domains in the pro- 
vinces committed to their charge. Hence was produced such a 
hierarchy, if we may use the word in a lay sense, of great men, 
as commanded the respect and obedience of the nation. 

The corruption of this system, of which its overthrow was the un- 
avoidable consequence, our doctor derives from the introduction 
of the opposite principle of hereditary succession, which wrought 
destruction in atwo-fold direction. Upon the throne, hereditary suc- 
cession occasionally, but inevitably, placed sovereigns of inferior 
capacity and energy, who suffered themselves to be governed by fa- 
vourites, and immediately incurred the contempt of subjects accus- 
tomed to behold their monarchs the first in character as in station, 
Amongst the great vassals, the operation of hereditary succession 
was different; an occasional weak duke or earl, amongst many, 
being less important. But the delegated power intrusted to 
their hands was, perforce, immense, in times when laws were 
few, manners simple, and war, in some sort, the natural state of 
society. That power was useful in fitting hands; and it was 
innoxious whilst it uniformly reverted to the crown at the death 
of the individual holding it. But when the father transmitted to 
the son his official power and official domains, the family soon 
became too potent for royal control or popular resistance, and 
the country was plunged into the anarchy arising from multifa- 
rious tyranny. 

If we refer to German history for the illustration of these 
views—for the general reader, the sketches given in some of our 
preceding numbers,* will amply answer this purpose—we shall 
find them preity much borne out and confirmed by facts. We 
shall see the bold and able, though rude and not over-scrupulous, 
Merovingian Frank, Chlodvig (Clovis), not merely conquering, 
but actually founding, and, upon the pure feudal principle, or- 
ganizing, a great popes ; converting to ee his barbarian 


* Vol. VIL. page 145, and Vol. XV. page 388. 
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heathen countrymen, and, comparatively speaking, civilizing them. 
We shall see his talents and influence enable him to transmit his 
crown and authority to his sons; his posterity rapidly degenerate; 
all the great vassals render hereditary their offices and benefices : 
-——which last word our author considers as a far more appro- 
priately feudal designation than fief—and a state of anarchy and’ 
misery ensue, which baffles description ; which, in our days of 
law and order, modifying even revolution, baffles the imagina- 
tion itself to conceive. 

From out of the depths of this weakness and wretchedness, 
we shall see a second great man, or rather a short hereditary 
series of great men, viz. Pepin of Heristal, to go no further 
back, Charles Martel, King Pepin, and Charlemagne, arise 
amongst the Franks ; the first two acquiring and exercising the 
power without the title of kings, the third boldly assuming the 
title likewise. And we shall further see the last of the four, who 
held this power more securely and independently than his prede- 
cessors, who extended the realm far beyond the acquisitions of 
Chlodvig, and dignified his royalty with the elective title of em- 
peror—we shall see this really great man, Charlemagne, make it 
one of the main objects of his government to recall and re-establish 
the feudal principle of life-benefices, He succeeded in getting rid 
of the hereditary national dukes, who had become pretty nearly 
independent princes of the several—nations shall we call them, 
or tribes?—which they governed, and to which they belonged, 
and in supplying their places by earls for life, of his own appoint- 
ment. But this really great man, his judgment biassed pro- 
bably by parental affection, did not perceive that, for the mainte- 
nance of the feudal system in vigorous efficiency, i it was equally 
necessary to abolish hereditary succession in his own family, of 
which he proved the last great man. His immense empire, com- 
prising at his death all German Germany—not the Sclavonian por- 
tion—all France, Switzerland, the greater part of Italy, and the 
north-eastern part of Spain, was utterly unmanageable by his feeble 
descendants. New hereditary dukes, markgraves, earls, started up 
on all sides; and ere long the tyranny, anarchy, debility, and 
misery that had marked the decline of the Merovingians was 
renewed. 

The degenerate Carlovingians can hardly be said to have been, 
like the yet more degenerate preceding dynasty, supplanted, at 
least in Germany. But, happily for the eastern Franks, in modern 
parlance, the Germans, they became extinct in the male line; and, 
with regard to the throne, the feudal elective principle revived. 
Conrad, duke of Franconia, was the first German sovereign not 
Carlovingian. He was a man of courage, fair parts, and, it 
ne 
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should seem, of good intentions,* who, according to modern 
notions, should have made an excellent ruler. But he pos- 
sessed not the master mind that the times required, that could 
repress seditious turbulence, repel triumphant foreign aggression, 
re-invigorate debility, re-organize disorganization, reduce anarchy 
to form and order ; and his reign was little more prosperous than 
that of his predecessor, Lewis the Child, 

It is said that Conrad, who had no son, sought not to perpe- 
tuate the sovereignty of his house, but recommended the greatest 
of his contemporaries as his successor, Whether he did or not, 
certain it is that the elective principle prevailed, and that the 
choice made was calculated to do it the utmost possible honour. 
That choice was the greatest man of his day, already alluded to, 
Henry Duke of Saxony. 

The Saxons were the last of the German nations whom their 
Frank brethren had forcibly incorporated with their widely extended 
empire, the last converted from their warlike heathen religion ; and 
they yet retained the most of the genuine German nature, pure, 
energetic, and enthusiastically liberty-loving, depicted by Tacitus. 
These qualities had been further guarded from decaying amongst 
them by the incessant hostilities in which, from the time of their 
conversion and subjugation, they were engaged with their fierce 
and warlike heathen neighbours, the Northman Danes and the 
Sclavonians. The dangers ever threatening the Frank empire 
from these daring and restless foes, and the consequent need of 
concentrated power in the hands of the governor of this frontier 
province, were so evident, that, even whilst all the other duchies 
remained vacant and divided, as left by Charlemagne, the Saxon 
Ludolf, said to be descended from the renowned Witikind, was 
made Duke of Saxony, and allowed to transmit his duchy to his 
son. 

Henry was Ludolf’s grandson; by his mother and grand- 
mother he claimed the additional illustration of Carlovingian and 
Billung blood, and he was as much distinguished by his personal 
merits as by his birth. But of his reign, arduous as glorious, a 
sufficiently detailed account has been given in a former number 
already referred to; and we shall here merely observe that Henry, 
like Charlemagne, perceived and appreciated the evils arising 
from the power of the hereditary dukes. He could not get rid 
of them, but he laboured to break the line of succession, to con- 
nect them with himself, when practicable, by the ties of blood, 


* Conrad has been accused of gaining the crown unlawfully, by conspiracy, and 
even by the murder of Lewis the Child; but the accusation, of which Dr. Vehse takes 
no notice, appears to us unfounded. 
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and he reduced them all to obedience. We now come to the 
subject of the volume before us—his son, Otho the Great. 

Dr. Vehse, who is, it seems, a countryman of his hero, appears 
to have had two main objects in writing his life: the one, to 
establish the superiority of the Saxon over the Franconian em- 
perors ; the other, to vindicate Otho from the fashionably philo- 
sophical imputations of having sought the imperial crown through 
extravagant ambition or inane vanity ; the first motive being laid 
to his charge by such modern classicists as resent the subjec- 
tion of those portions of Italy deemed part of the empire to a 
northern sovereign; the second, by modern theorists, who dis- 
dain the old imperial supremacy as an empty gewgaw. With 
the relative merits of the two kindred dynasties—the Franconian 
emperors descended from Otho by his daughter Luitgard—we, 
who think with Mrs, Malaprop that comparisons are odorous, 
shall not concern ourselves, the more so, because we must indi- 
vidually confess a foible for the object of Dr. Vehse’s contempt, 
the Franconian Henry LV., arising, perhaps, from our having, in 
our more susceptible years, read a German tragedy, in four vo- 
lumes, of which that persecuted emperor was the hero, In his 
vindication of Otho, we think the Doctor successful, as may be 
shown by contrasting the two periods of this monarch’s reign, 
preceding and subsequent to his coronation as Emperor, Dr. 
Vehse thus announces the appearance of his protagonista, and 
the purpose of his book. 


** How Otho advanced the work which Henry had begun in Ger- 
many,—how he there confirmed peace, grounded the sovereignty of 
justice, new organized the constitution of state and church,—how he 
tranquillized France and Italy—propagated the gospel throughout the 
countries of the Sclavonians, through Denmark, Poland, Bohemia and 
Hungary,—how he adorned his brow with the imperial diadem, secured 
Europe against the barbarians, and spread the fame of his purely 
Christian heroism from our quarter of the world to distant Asia and 
Africa,—this is what it will now be attempted to exhibit.” 


When Otho succeeded his father Henry, Germany seemed 
prosperous and tranquil. ‘The dukes not only concurred in 
Otho’s election, but undertook, upon that occasion for the first 
time, those palace household offices, subsequently considered as 
the feudal services and titles by which the several German elec- 
torates were held. ‘The Danes were at peace with Germany, 
the Sclavonians tributary, the Hungarians repulsed and quiet. 
But this calm, produced by the dread and awe that Henry had 
generally inspired, was more apparent or superficial, than real or 
substantial. ‘The seeds of internal insubordination and external 
war still existed; and when the sovereign power was transferred 
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from a wise and able monarch to an imexperienced prince of 
twenty-four, they suddenly germinated. There was, moreover, a 
third source of evil under Otho, from which Henry had. been 
exempt, to wit, family discord. ‘lhe first symptoms of mischief 
appeared amongst the tributary Sclavonians. 

Henry died on the 2nd of July, 936; on the 8th of August 
Otho was proclaimed and crowned; and on the 28th of Septem- 
ber Boleslaus, the heathen Duke of one half of Bohemia, mur- 
dered his brother Wenceslaus, the Christian Duke of the other 
half, renounced his allegiance, and refused to pay the tribute due 
to his Christian suzerain, the King of the East Franks, Against 
him Otho sent a Saxon army under his kinsman, Hermann the 
Billung, who, the following year, gained a decisive victory over 
the insurgents, and compelled Boleslaus to do homage and pay 
tribute as before. ‘The Bohemian Duke seems, however, to 
have acquired his brother's share of the duchy by his fratricide. 

Whilst this war, which may be considered as external, was in 
progress, internal disorders occurred. Arnulf, Duke of Bavaria, 
died ; whereupon our author observes,— 


“Otho had ascended the throne firmly resolved to maintain the rights 
of the crown and enforce the old constitution, by which no prince of the 
realm could attain to honours or dignities without the concurrence of the 
supreme head, chosen by all the princes conjointly. * * * * Upon 
the news of Arnulf’s death, Otho sent a messenger to bis three sons, 
Eberhard, Arnulf the younger, and Hermann, summoning them to bis 
court. He was earnestly bent upon assembling around him, according 
to old custom, the noblest and best of the nation, that he might per- 
sonally judge whether they were capable of the ducal dignities, of the 
official earldoms, with which, in case of vacancies, he thought to invest 
them. * * * * The brothers did not obey the King’s summons, but 
took possession of the duchy as their heritage. * * * * When Otho 
heard of their proceedings, he immediately marched with an army upon 
Bavaria, and with unanticipated celerity appeared in the heart of the 
province, whilst the brothers supposed him still in Saxony, occupied 
with his preparations. His first step was formally and solemnly to de- 
prive the rebel-brothers of the duchy, and confer this state-dignity upon 
Berthold, Markgrave of the Etsch (Adige), the brother of the deceased 
duke, who had from the first disapproved of his nephews’ insurrection.” 


But, before his arms had compelled submission to his sentence, 
Otho was recalled from Bavaria by an Hungarian incursion into 
Saxony. He hastened to the relief of his native duchy, and 
completely defeated the barbarian invaders, who never again 
attacked Saxony, thenceforward directing the course of their 
ravages to the South of Germany, From the field of victory 


Otho returned to Bavaria, and securely invested Berthold with 
that duchy. 
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By the time this was accomplished, the King was again sum- 
moned northwards by a rebellion, in which almost all nearest and 
dearest to him were gradually induced to participate. Eberhard, 
Duke of Franconia, brother of the deceased King Conrad, aspired to 
the throne, and craftily employed as the instruments of his ambition 
dupes whom he excited to claim it, sure of being able in due time 
to set these deluded pretenders aside. ‘They were Otho’s elder 
half-brother Thancmar, the offspring of a first marriage of 
Henry’s, which the Church had pronounced invalid,—his younger 
full-brother Henry,—who claimed because born when their father 
was king, Otho having been born while he was only a duke,— 
and his brother-in-law Giselbert, Duke of Lotharingen, who 
claimed we know not upon what grounds. ‘The rebellion ended 
only by the deaths of ‘Thancmar, Eberhard and Giselbert; when 
Otho bestowed the duchy of Franconia, and subsequently that of 
Lotharingen, with the hand of his own daughter Luitgard, upon 
Conrad, Count of Worms, nephew to Conrad and Eberhard. 
Soon afterwards he obtained the hand of Ida, heiress of Swabia, 
for his son Ludolf;—these marriages were concluded whilst 
Ludolf and Luitgard were children;—and, being cordially recon- 
ciled to his brother Henry, he married him to Judith, a daughter 
of the deceased Arnulf of Bavaria; and, upon the death of Duke 
Berthold, gave him that duchy, as a sort of compromise with the 
hereditary rights of Arnulf’s descendants. ‘This family rebellion 
was intermingled with and succeeded by wars with the Sclavo- 
nians and with France. 

At length, however, Otho’s energy and ability seemed to have 
subdued opposition. The Sclavonians submitted and paid tribute; 
the Hungarians remained quiet; his brother-in-law, Louis d’ Outre- 
mer,* was acknowledged in France; four of the German duchies 
were held by his son, son-in-law, and brother; and a fifth, Saxony, by 
his faithful kinsman and general, Hermann the Billung. A 
calmer day seemed to be dawning upon Germany, when, to the 
disappointment of such fair hopes, the most fearful rebellion 
with which Otho had yet had to contend broke out. The origin of 
this new rebellion must be related a little more in detail, as being 
in some measure characteristic of the social condition of the 
times. 

In the year 951 Otho, then a widower by the death of Edgitha 
of England, was invited, as a good knight and true, to undertake the 
deliverance from captivity and persecution of the beautiful Queen 
Adelheid. ‘This fair supplicant, yet in her teens, was the widow 
of Lothar, one of the contending kings of Italy, and his rival king 


* Louis d’Outremer married Gerberga, the widow of Giselbert of Lotharingen, 
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and suspected murderer, Berengar, was endeavouring to force her 
into a marriage with his own son Adalbert. Otho undertook 
and achieved the adventure; when his success was rewarded 
with the hand of the rescued captive and the kingdom of Lom- 
bardy; Berengar having fled unresisting from his arms, while 
the Lombard nobles and Lombard cities vied with each other in 
doing homage and swearing allegiance to the triumphant cham- 
pion of the injured princess. Otho thenceforward entitled him- 
self King of the Franks and Lombards, 

The King returned with his new queen to Germany, leaving 
his son-in-law, Conrad, to complete the discomfiture of Berengar, 
who, though he had fled, had not submitted. The fugitive king 
immediately entered into negotiation with Conrad; and he, 
pleased probably with the idea of so promptly dispatching his 
task, made large promises of Otho’s favour to Berengar, on con- 
dition of his surrendering. Berengar surrendered accordingly, 
and followed Conrad to Magdeburg, where Otho then held his 
court. 

But Adelheid had not yet forgiven her persecutor, the sus- 
pected assassin of her first husband; and the youthful bride’s 
influence over Otho was not small. Berengar was made to wait 
three days for an audience; on the fourth it was ungraciously 
granted ; he was treated, as in truth he deserved, harshly; and 
referred to the next diet for the decision of his fate, Conrad was 
deeply offended at this disregard of his promises; and although, 
at the appointed diet, Adelheid formally pronounced the pardon 
solicited by Berengar upon his knees, and Otho restored to him the 
Lombard kingdom in vassalage, the slight still rankled in Con- 
rad’s mind, In his wrathful mood Ludolf sympathized, though 
exasperated by different and more unworthy causes, His natural 
dislike of a step-mother was enhanced by Adelheid’s especial 
friendship for his uncle Heury, of whom he had always been 
jealous, and whom she now established more firmly than ever in 
Otho’s favour and confidence. In the beginning of 953, the son 
and son-in-law rebelled against their father, benefactor, and sove- 
reign, Every malecontent, every turbulent spirit, joined these 
mighty filial insurgents; civil war raged; but not content there- 
with, Ludolf and Conrad invited the Hungarians to assist them, 
and again those ferocious barbarians ravaged southern Germany. 

As, however, we do not propose to write an abridged and 
therefore uninteresting history of Otho, and have now abun- 
dantly shown the character of the troubles that incessantly ha- 
rassed the early portion of his reign, it will be enough to state 
shortly that the rebellion was finally crushed, that Conrad sub- 
mitted, Ludolf was vanquished, and both were pardoned, but, by 
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the sentence of their peers, the German princes in diet assembled, 
deprived of the duchies of Lotharingen and Swabia. Franconia 
was left to Conrad, in consideration of his earlier submission. 

But we are omitting to give a specimen of our author’s style 
of narrative. This must not be; and as we shall very briefly dis- 
patch what we have further to say, we will first extract and ab- 
stract Dr. Vehse’s account of one of Otho’s most memorable feats, 
his great victory over the Hungarians, which put a final period to 
their devastating incursions into Germany, Italy, and France, and 
which, moreover, is in our author’s best manner. 


** The King had just honourably dismissed with presents some Hun- 
garian envoys, sent, as they averred, to confirm the then existing friendship 
between the Franks and Hungarians, when messengers from Duke 
Henry brought him word that innumerable hordes from the Pannonian 
steppes were overrunning Bavaria. 

** And so it was. An old writer, the monk of St. Gallen, estimates 
them at 300,000 horsemen. Such enormous multitudes of them, Ger- 
many had never before seen. Relying upon their numbers, they boasted 
that, if the sky fell not upon them, if the earth opened not to swallow 
them, they could never be conquered. From Hungarian rage the pea- 
santry of Bavaria fled, with all their moveable property, into the walled 
towns, castles, cloisters, and churches, or sought refuge amidst the moun- 
tains and forests. When the savage heathen broke into holy dwellings, 
the aged monks were slaughtered, or burnt in the same flames with their 
monastery, the young and active dragged away into slavery. From the 
Danube to the Lech, and even as far as the Iller in Swabia, all was laid 
waste with fire and sword, The desolating torrent poured on as far as 
the mountains of the Black Forest. Augsburg alone, though protected 
but by low walls without towers, and swarming with fugitives, defied their 
fury. The pious Bishop Udalrich defended it with heroic constancy. 
He, his brother Count Theobald of Dillingen, and some other neighbour- 
ing nobles, hastened to raise the walls and build towers; resolved, in the 
town thus strengthened, to check the advance of the Hungarians, or die. 

* * - 


“The Hungarians assaulted the ramparts. The besieged fought like 
desperate men. The bishop himself, seated on a tall horse, clad in his 
stole, without helmet, armour, or shield, unbarmed by the darts and 
stones that whistled around him, rode through the ranks of the Chris- 
tians, exhorting and firing them to the conflict. The Hungarians were 
repulsed. In the night, Bishop Ulrich* caused the damage of the walls 
and towers to be repaired. Whilst this was doing, nuns, bearing cru- 
cifixes and singing psalms, walked in solemn procession through the 
streets; others, at the foot of the altar, devoutly implored deliverance 
from the tremendous and imminent danger. The holy man himself 
addressed fervent prayers to Heaven in behalf of the distressed city. It 
was near dawn ere he allowed his weary body the refreshment of sleep. 





* Dr. Vehse is answerable for this varying orthography; but we suspect it may arise 
from his sometimes copying the old Latin of the monk, sometimes spelling naturally, 
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“At day-break he assembled the people in the church, celebrated 
mass, and administered the communion to his harassed countrymen. He 
then affectionately exhorted them to persevere in the true faith, and place 
their hopes on God, who would comfort them; sang the appropriate 
23d psalm, and dismissed the warriors to their posts. 

“* As the rising sun’s first beam shone upon the earth, the seemingly 
infinite host of pagans approached, navies the town, bringing en- 
gines to batter the walls that they were eager to climb. Upon the 
ramparts stood the Augsburg heroes, well armed, silent, grave, with 
flashing eyes; their weapons glittered terribly in the sunshine. At this 
sight the hearts of the aguien sank within them. They could not 
be urged to the assault.” 


This insuperable terror at sight of the worthy citizens of Augs- 
burg may, we suspect, be a flight of fancy on the part of Bishop 
Ulrich’s panegyrist. At all events, it was not the only thing that 
saved the town, for at this very moment the Hungarian King 
Bultzko was compelled to raise the siege by information of Otho’s 
approach at the head of an army. Bultzko hastened with his 
barbarians to meet the defenders of their native land, in whose host 
the men of each duchy were led by their proper duke. On the 


9th of August, only the stream of the Lech severed the hostile 
armies. 


“The Hungarians did not long hesitate. On horseback they swam 
the impetuous river, and spread out their innumerable cavalry upon the 
left bank. When the King saw these hostile swarms stretching be- 
yond the scope of vision, he despaired of its being in human power to 
resist them. He said aloud, that ‘If God struck them not, he and his little 
band were lost.’ Long did the Hungarians hover around the serried 
German ranks. * * * The King commanded his brave son-in-law, 
Duke Conrad, to lead his Franks against the foe. He, eager to atone 
for past guilt by glorious deeds, rushed lion-like upon the savage hea- 
then, compelled them to give way, and recovered the prisoners and 
booty they had taken.” 


But this was only a day of skirmish; the next was to prove 
decisive. 

“On St. Lawrence’s day, the 10th of August, at day-break, the King, 
on his knees, alone before God, confessed his sins, and vowed that, if the 
Redeemer of the world would this day grant him victory and life, he 
would, in honour of St. Lawrence, the vanquisher of fire,* found a 
bishopric at Merseburg. The pious Bishop Ulrich now celebrated mass, 
and Otho, after receiving the sacrament from his hands, addressed his 
army, exhorting them to conquer or die in the cause of their country 
and their religion. 

“‘ When he had spoken, the King, grasping sword, shield, and the holy 
spear, sprang on horseback. He was the first to charge the foe, as beseems 





* Scoffers might think fire vanquished him, at least his body, since St. Lawrence’s 
martyrdom was by broiling on a gridiron. 
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aking who rules over gallant men. By the first beams of the rising sun 
the armies encountered. In close order, protected by their shields, man 
pressing upon man, the Germans advanced against the enemy. ‘The 
foremost ranks of the Hungarians resisted stoutly; but more and more 
resistlessly did the Germans press forward. At length many barbarians 
fled in terror, and a general panic seized the heathen. ‘Their array was 
broken, their disordered bands driven, pressing confusedly upon each’ 
other, towards the Lech, where the fleetness of their horses was unavail- 
ing. Fearful was the sweep of the German sabre amidst the tumult. 

‘*Otho pursued the flying Hungarians until night-fall. Immense num- 
bers perished in the flight, some by the edge of the German sword, some in 
the flames of the villages in which they sought concealment, others in 
the waters of the Lech, up the precipitous banks of which it was impos- 
sible to climb. The bed of the river is said to have been choked with 
dead bodies. The camp of the Hungarians, with captives innumerable, 
with a booty in gold, silver, and jewels of inappreciable value, fell into 
the hands of the victors. * * * 

** Many a German hero had fallen in the battle. Amongst others, the 
Franconian Duke Conrad, to whose sword the victory was mainly due. 
In the heat of the battle and of a sultry summer day, he had loosened 
his cuirass to breathe freely, and at that moment an Hungarian arrow 
pierced his throat. His death discharged his debt to his country, and 
he saw his earnest desire, to wash away the blot of disloyalty with his 
heart’s blood, fulfilled. The king wept over him * * * 

“* Fearfully did the exasperated peasant avenge his sufferings upon his 
heathen oppressors. Many were mutilated, crucified, tortured to death; 
others were buried alive. Of the whole enormous host, according to 
Keza, their own historian, only seven, and those deprived of their ears, 
escaped to bear the news of their defeat to Hungary. * * * Never 
since have the Hungarians attempted a plundering incursion into Ger- 
many, or any other country: they, who had made Europe a desert, hence- 
forward remained at home and tilled the soil.” 

But even this glorious victory could not insure tranquillity to 
Otho’s government. Again we see the Sclavonians withholding 
their tribute, foreign war, and internal disturbances. In Italy, Be- 
rengar revolted; Otho sent his penitent son, Ludolf, against him; 
and Berengar, when his arms failed, is said to have removed his 
victorious adversary by poison. Again Otho visited Italy, as the 
minister of retributive justice upon the crimes of Berengar, and 
again Berengar fled from the avenger. 

_ It was upon this occasion that, after finally subduing his rebel- 
hous vassal, and re-establishing his own authority in the north of 
Italy, Otho, in November, 961, received the iron crown of Lom- 
bardy from the hands of the Archbishop of Milan, in the cathedral 
of that city; and then, repairing to Rome, was, in February, 962, 
crowned Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, in St. Peter’s 
church, by Pope John XII, Hereupon Dr. Vehse remarks: 


“ This imperial dignity was now, as in the time of Charles the Great, 
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(Charlemagne, simply the supreme protecting sovereignty of all churches 
and nations in western Christendom, ‘The emperor was the supreme 
champion of the Christian world; and, in this sense, Otho, after his 
coronation at St. Peter's, in addition to his sceptre, bore a globe on his 
— °* s @ 

“From this time, Italy, so long a prey to disorder and lawlessness, 
was restored by Otho to peace, prosperity, and social order. * * * ‘The 
Lombards, who, in the dissolution of all legal and moral relations, had 
fallen into the very depth of anarchy and barbarism, obtained, through 
their connection with their kindred Germans, in the energetic nature of 
their new countrymen, a model after which to re-invigorate and re- 
elevate themselves. In fact, even Italian writers acknowledge, that, 
through the union of Lombardy with Germany, at least so long as Otho 
and the other Saxon emperors reigned, new life was introduced into 
Lombardy, and the seeds of that heroic spirit were generated, which in 
aftertimes displayed such grandeur in the republican institutions of the 
Lombard towns.” 


It should seem therefore that Italians ought not to object to 
this subjection to German emperors, But what is still more to 
our purpose, and perhaps still more remarkable, is that, from this 
time forth, for the remainder of Otho’s reign, whether, as some 
readers may suspect, as the fruit of his previous victories, or, as 
Dr. Vehse conceives, out of reverence for his imperial dignity, 


Germany was unassailed by foreign foes, undisturbed by inter- 
nal sedition. So completely was this the case, that Otho for 
years together ruled that long-turbulent country by deputy, chiefly 
occupying himself with expelling the Saracens from Italy, con- 
quering the Neapolitan provinces from the Greek empire, and 
obtaining the hand of a Greek imperial princess for his son by 
Adelheid, Otho II. In all these objects he was successful. But 
they are so inferior in importance and interest to his earlier 
struggles and wars, that we think it enough to mention them as 
amongst our author’s proofs that Otho judged wisely in seeking 
the imperial crown. 

We cannot lay down the pen without observing that this book 
abounds with awkwardnesses of expression such as actually con- 
found us, when proceeding from a writer of Dr. Vehse’s evident 
learning and scholarship. Such for instance, to take an example 
or two at random amongst many, as sentences left actually 
imperfect, or expressing the direct contrary of their evidently 
necessary meaning, by the omission of a word or of several words, 
the repetition of the word die in immediate succession, as die, die 
die; which the English reader may exemplify to himself, by con- 
ceiving such a combination of the word ¢hat in its different rela- 
tive and demonstrative capacities. We should ascribe such faults 
to the printer, were typographical errors of so glaring a character 
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probable, we might almost say possible, in a second edition, 
which this calls itself, and were the book not provided with errata, 
amongst which none of them appear. It should however be ob- 
served, that the errata consist chiefly of pieces of additional 
information, collected apparently after even this second edition 
was printed. 


Art. VI.—1. De l’Art Moderne en Allemagne. Par M. le 
Comte A. de Raczynski. Paris, 1836. ‘Tome 1, 4to. 


2. Die neuere Deutsche Kunst. Berlin. 1836. I1ster Band. 4to. 


Tis magnificent volume, the first of a work that is to be com- 
pleted in three volumes, published simultaneously in French and 
German, is illustrated by eighty engravings on wood, executed 
by the most eminent artists in France, Germany, and England, 
with a separate cahier of twelve larger engravings. The noble 
author has prefixed to this volume an Introduction, containing 
preliminary observations upon the theory of the Beautiful, the 
Ideal, and the Sublime; upon the history of Painting among the 
ancient Greeks and in modern Italy; upon the art of Colouring, 
and upon Collections and Connoisseurs. 

The following extract, respecting the history of painting in 
Greece and Italy, will give the reader an adequate notion of the 
turn of thought and expression, distinguishing this work from 
others on the same subject. 


“ The progress of ideas appears to have its regulated course, and we 
might be tempted to believe that in this respect there exist immutable 
rules to which our moral organization is subjected; yet, if it is true 
that institutions can influence the duration and the prosperity of states, 
that education corrects or modifies the natural defects of men, we may 
be allowed also to believe that a salutary direction given to the study of 
the arts is capable of furthering their progress or delaying their decline. 
To point out a danger is frequently sufficient to avert its effects. 

“ Let us examine, under this point of view, the painting of the Greeks 
and that of Italy. 

“ Polygnotus, of the island of Thasos, created historical painting in 
Greece, above five hundred years before the Christian era. He painted 
in encaustic, and he knew how to give such solidity to his works, that 
his Battle of Marathon at Athens, though exposed to the influence of 
the air, continued in perfect preservation for the space of nine hundred 
years, This picture at length tempted the sageeny of a Roman pro- 
consul, who carried it away. Polygnotus made several copies of his 
picture of the Taking of Troy, one of which was at Athens and another 
at Delphi. Among the figures in this grand composition was that of 
Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, at the moment when her modesty 
was sinking under the most cruel outrage. Through the veil which 
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covered her face might be discerned the expression of shame and the 
flush upon her brow. Polygnotus also introduced into the same — 
the portrait of Elpinice, the daughter of Miltiades and sister of Cimon, 
who had brought him to Athens. He painted Tartarus at Delphi. 
This was one of the richest of all the compositions attributed to this 
master ; it contained eighty figures. This artist excelled in what the 
Greeks called ethnography, or the art of painting manners, passions, and 
characters. 

** Apelles was a native of the island of Cos; he belonged to the school 
of Sicyone, the rival of that of Athens, He threw a grace and elegance 
into painting: His Diana surrounded by Nymphs on the slope of 
Mount Taygetus has been admired as a happy and charming compo- 
sition. He is not less celebrated for his Venus of Cos, in which he 

‘took Phryne, the courtesan, for his model. 

* Aétion also established a reputation in the graceful style. His 
most celebrated picture was the Marriage of Alexander and Roxana. 
In this piece were seen a number of Loves playing with the arms and 
the cuirass of Alexander, while others lifted up Roxana’s veil and un- 
covered part of her charms. 

** Zeuxis, who produced a Helen that was highly esteemed by con- 
temporary artists, lived sixty years after Polygnotus, It was superior 
for finish and colouring, but was never equalled in regard to expression. 

*“ Parrhasius, contemporary with Socrates, enriched the Temple of 
Minerva with his Prometheus. According to Seneca, this painter 
caused a slave to be put to the torture, in order that he might serve as a 
model for that figure. This painter was obscene and exaggerated. 

** Protogenes acquired renown by his Ialysus ; Pausias by his Glycera. 
Zeuxis, of Sicily, also had celebrity. Mention is likewise made of 
Pauson and Dionysius. Against the former it is alleged that, instead of 
imparting real dignity to his figures, he gave them rather the air of 
actors on the stage; he delighted also in exaggeration and caricature. 

“The Rhyparographoi painted the interior of kitchens, shops, and 
such like subjects: others devoted themselves to a class which the 
Greeks called Dreams, Some attempts in this line were to be seen at 
the Lyceum at Athens. 

’  Aérial and linear perspective were unknown to the ancients. Her- 
culaneum shows us that the Romans had made very little more progress 
in this very important part of the art of painting. 

* The human mind then is continually turning in the same circle. 
Do you not fancy that you recognize Michael Angelo in Polygnotus ?— 
Between Apelles and Raphael the resemblance would perhaps be per- 
fect, if the one had not been inspired by Paganism and the other by the 
Christian religion. Aétion is our Albano. 

** Zeuxis was to Polygnotus what the Caracci were to the heads of the 
schools of Italy in the best period. Parrhasius was the Rubens of his 
time. To him may also be likened all those painters of Italy who bor- 
-rowed their subjects from the Martyrology, as well as those modern 
artists who mistakenly delight in atrocious subjects. Lastly, the 
Ostades, tlie Breughels, and the Regas, never suspected, probably, that 
they were Rhyparographoi. 
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** Does not the portrait of Elpinice, in the Taking of Troy, remind us 
of the modern anachronisms of those donatrici of Italian paintings, or 
rather of those portraits of popes, sovereigns, and other patrons of the 
arts, whom the painters have introduced among the apostles of the 
Last Supper, in transfigurations, and in Gospel subjects in general. In 
Greece, as subsequently in Italy, in proportion as artists attained facility 
of execution, and made advances in the mechanical departments of 
painting and in the theories, genius declined, and with it disappeared 
feeling and expression. 

“ Polygnotus imparted grandeur to his subjects. Dionysius repre- 
sented his with truth. Pauson debased those which he chose. 

** We shall now turn to painting in Italy, and examine its revival, its 
progress, and its decline. 

“‘ If we would look for the first symptoms of the revival of the arts, 
we must go back to the year 1200. Athens had already fertilized of 
old the soil of Italy: it was again from those regions, from Byzantium, 
that it received the first examples of a regeneration so rich in glorious 
results. The church of St. Paul at Rome, that of St. Mark at Venice, 
that of Monreale near Palermo, and many others, were adorned by 
mosaics attributed to Greek artists, or rather workmen, of that period, 
These performances are rude and shapeless; but they are the first stones 
of a solid foundation and of a magnificent structure. 

“Tt may be asserted, with some appearance of reason, that the Greeks 
awakened the arts in Italy from their slumber; but we should have 
perhaps still stronger grounds for believing that without them painting 
would have arisen from its ruins; for among all nations there has been 
an epoch for poetry and the arts, another for fanaticism, another for 
the positive sciences, and, lastly, another for sophistry, cold scepticism, 
and licentiousness. This last epoch is the grave of the noble, the beau- 
tiful, and the generous, for it is the triumph of vanity over feeling. 

‘“* Cimabue lived in the thirteenth century, in the time of St. Louis 
and Darite: Andrea Taffi, Giunta Pisano, and Guido of Sienna belong to 
the same epoch. 

‘* In the fourteenth century painting began to be studied in some of 
its departments, but it had not ceased to be defective. It was dry and 
inanimate. ‘The draperies were stiff, angular, and heaped without plan 
and without reserve. The extremities were badly drawn and frequently 
too large; the limbs harsh, without muscular substance, the groupes in 
straight lines; but in the heads we begin already to discover truth, 
often correctness, sometimes even expression. In this century painting 
made but little progress; yet Giotto di Bondone, a pupil of Cimabue’s, 
and a contemporary of Petrarch’s, alone overleaped difficulties which 
were insurmountable to the artists of his time. His followers in the 
career of the arts in the fourteenth century profited little by his. ex- 
ample; thus it may be said that Giotto, like the morning star, an- 
nounced the approach of the light of day, but did not impart it. 

* The fifteenth century, that of Lorenzo de Medicis, the Great, the 
Magnificent, the Father of the People, had the glory of giving birth to 
the greatest geniuses of painting, to all those who in the succeeding 
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century became the founders of the different schools of Italy. To -say 
that so early as the commencement of that century the Medicis were 
great and powerful, is to fix with accuracy the epoch of the revival of the 
arts. In this century painting had not yet entirely shaken off the de- 
fects of the preceding ages, but it was inspired by a pure feeling ; it 
was precise and natural. Repose, tranquillity, and devotion, generally 
pervade the productions of this time. They are almost universally defi- 
cient in movement ; but I doubt whether this is a defect in painting. 
They may be charged with the want of aérial perspective. I have also 
perceived in many of the productions of this century gross faults in 
drawing ; for instance, heads too small for the length of the bodies, and 
features too small for the face: this epoch is, nevertheless, the most 
interesting of all. The feeling which animated the painters of that time 
was the feeling of a new heart, timid, natural, warmed with enthusiasm 
for the beautiful, but with a mild enthusiasm, which; when it swerved 
from the truth, did so in a graceful manner. They were the amiable 
errors of youth, all of them arising from sensibility. Such were Beato 
Angelico da Fiesole, Masaccio, Giovanni Bellino, ‘Titian’s master, Peru- 
gino, and, above all others, Raphael, in his adolescence, and the amiable 
Francesco Francia. Never did any of the most finished works of 
Raphael so deeply move me as his Sposalizie. While gazing on that 
picture I felt a delight, an emotion, an agitation, that I cannot express. 

“* Ghiberti has left us, in his gates of bronze, a durable monument of 
his superior genius. Giotto would, from his works, deserve to have a 
place allotted to him here rather than among his contemporaries. Cima 
de Conegliano, Ghirlandajo, Michael Angelo’s master, Le Verocchio, 
Leonardo da Vinci’s master, and Mantegna, whose example animated 
the pencil of Correggio, lived about the year 1500. 

** The most glorious age of painting was that of Leo X., Francis I., 
Charles V., Cosmo de Medicis Grand-duke of Tuscany, and Tasso.” 


The first chapter of Count Raczynski’s work contains a history 
of painting in Germany since the commencement of the present 
century, a short period of thirty-five years, but rich in important 
results, in great names, such as Cornelius, Wach, and Schadow; 
and, above all, distinguished by the foundation or revival of the 
schools of Munich, Dusseldorf, and Berlin, The latter capital 
has witnessed the flourishing growth of the kindred arts of Sculp- 
ture and Architecture, springing up side by side with Painting, 
and adorned with the immortal works of Rauch and Schinkel. 
The same period has also been marked in political history by the 
reconstruction of the Prussian monarchy after its downfal in 
1806-7, with reforms suited to the real wants of an enlightened 
age, and at the same time conformable to its original genius as a 
military and civil state, where discipline, order, and economy, give 
strength and harmony to the practical administration. It has 
also witnessed the foundation of the new universities at Bonn 
and Berlin: the perfecting of the other means of popular and 
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scientific instruction; and the conciliation of the just claims of a 
Protestant state with the principles of religious freedom by an 
equitable concordat with the head of the Catholic church. But, 
in all that appertains to art, Bavaria may fairly challenge ber 
equal, if not superior, share of honour with Prussia; and the 
example of both these states has kindled throughout Germany a 
generous flame of emulation, giving new life and activity to that 
intellectual land. Even the smallest princes and communities 
of the Confederation are ambitious of not being left behind in 
this noble race for the palm of superiority in mental cultivation, 
so much more estimable in the eye of reason than the blood- 
stained laurels of war. The consequence has been a great im- 
provement in public taste, and a rapid progress in art. . 

The second chapter of our author’s work treats of the revolu- 
tion which has taken place in these respects during the last thirty 
years. This epoch is coincident with the disastrous battle of 
Jena, which, though apparently fatal to German independence, 
was, in truth, the commencement of a reaction against the as- 
cendency of France, gradually obtained by the influence of her 
language, literature, and taste, not less than by her arms and 
arts of policy. The insurrection of the princes and people of 
Germany in 1813, to throw off the yoke of Napoleon, had been 
long prepared by a silent revolution in the public mind, adapted 
to revive the old national feeling of exclusive patriotism. ‘This re- 
volution was produced, among other means, by the revived study 
of ancient German models in art and literature, contrasting with 
the French and classical models, the first of which were exclusively 
patronized by the great Frederic, and the last had too long 
monopolized the public estimation. One of the principal authors 
of this intellectual revolution was Frederic Schlegel. In his pub- 
lications which appeared in the periodical called Europa, and his 
lectures on the history of literature delivered at Vienna in 1810, 
he appealed to the venerable monuments of Gothic architecture 
with which Germany is covered—to her popular poetry, which 
kept alive the national language and literature from the age of 
chivalry—of the Hohenstauffen, to that of the Reformation, of 
Luther, whose translation of the Bible fixed the standard of the 
language, and, however defective in biblical criticism, is still the 
most perfect model of the pure German tongue. The Reformation 
thus strengthened the prose literature of Germany, though its 
influence was unfavourable to poetry, and fatal to the arts, which 
were nurtured, lived, and breathed in the atmosphere of the old 
religion, ‘The architecture called Gothic was symbolical of the 
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Catholic faith,—its mysteries,—its consolations,—its dogmas. 
Sculpture and painting also combined to mould the hearts of its 
votaries to religious love for the blessed Saviour, his spotless 
mother, the glorious company of saints, the noble army of 
martyrs. These were the subjects on which the old masters 
delighted to labour. But the school of Albrecht Diirer, Lucas 
Cranach, and Hans Holbein, which promised so much, had no 
successors worthy of these great artists, who were sustained by 
the spirit of warm and lively devotion, and by the patronage of a 
rich and bountiful church. 

“ Sed vixerunt fortes ante Agamemnon.” At the time when 
Schlegel wrote, the works of Van Eick were hardly known: other 
great masters, such as Hemmeling, Mabuse, and Schoreel, were 
almost entirely forgotten: and the public had no idea whatever of 
the state of art in Germany previously to the time of Van Eick. 
The world is principally indebted to the labours and researches of 
the brothers Boisserée of Cologne for the knowledge of the facts 
that Germany possessed a flourishing school of painting before the 
fourteenth century ; and that this school, as well as all the schools 
of Italy, derived their origin from the Byzantine in one unbroken 
chain of continuation, ‘The torch of Art, like that of Science, 
has been thus handed from the illustrious Greeks to their modern 
successors and rivals. Van Eick was the creator of a purely Ger- 
man school. His works are characterized by a simplicity and 
purity of sentiment, which we seek in vain among those of his 
ed whatever might be their merits in other respects. 

e must look for the distinctive character of old German art in 
the works of this epoch, and those of the fifteenth century—the 
times of Diirer and Holbein. In subsequent paintings we recog- 
nize the influence of the Italian and Flemish schools of the latter 
part of the sixteenth and the commencement of the seventeenth 
centuries. 

The history of the formation of the collection of the Messrs. 
Boisserée is highly interesting. In 1803, these young men visited 
the collections which had been formed at Paris, under the aus- 
pices of Buonaparte, and filled with the trophies of the French 
arms, gathered in the various lands they had subdued. Among 
these was a gallery exclusively appropriated to the works of the 
oldest masters. ‘The study of these, directed by the lessons of 
Frederic Schlegel in literature and philosophy, first excited in 
their minds a passionate love for the history of ancient art. Smitten 
with this new affection, they returned in 1804 to their native city 
of Cologne, that venerable capital where religion and art had 
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found, from the time of the Romans, a sanctuary rarely disturbed 
by war and revolution. The secularization of the churches and 
monasteries was then going on, and the works of art which 
escaped the grasp of the French commissaries fell into the hands 
of picture-dealers. Our two brothers availed themselves of this 
propitious opportunity to commence the formation of a museum 
of old paintings, which was gradually enriched by the works of 
German and Flemish artists, This collection, which has since 
become the property of the King of Bavaria, embraces ‘three 
periods in the history of art. ‘The first includes the whole of the 
fourteenth century, and the works of Cologne artists of the school 
which has received the name of the Byzantine-Rhenish School 
(Byzantinisch-Rheinische Maler-Schule), from its evident imi- 
tation of the Byzantine style. ‘To the latest period of this 
school belongs William of Cologne, who lived in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and was then considered the best cotem- 
porary painter of Germany. ‘This was the epoch of transition 
from the traditional and conventional style of the Greeks of the 
Lower Empire to the imitative painting of the Germans.— 
William of Cologne is supposed to have been the painter of the 
great picture representing the Patron Saints of the City in the 
Rathscapelle, which was removed in 1810 from the Town-House 
to the Cathedral. In taking it down from the wall, the date of 
1410 was discovered, which identified it with the age of that 
artist, who, we know, was still living in 1430. Gothe calls this 
picture ‘ the zenith of the arts;” and Schlegel speaks of it in 
terms still more enthusiastic. Without going the whole length of 
his admiration, we may observe that, although many of the figures 
of this noble picture preserve the conventional forms and ex- 
pressions of the oldest style of German art, others manifest that 
deep study of nature which had already begun to mark a new 
epoch. As to this oldest style, F. Schlegel had discovered in a 
very curious poem of Wolfram von Eschenbach, entitled Parceval, 
a passage which proved that even as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury the merit of the painters of Cologne and Maestricht was 
proverbial, and confirmed the opinion which the Beisserées had 
formed of the merit of the works of the German artists of that 
remote period. 

The second period in this collection embraces the works of 
John van Eick and the pupils of this school who immediately 
followed him: Hemmeling, Hugo van der Goes, Israel von Mec- 
kenem, Michel Wohlgemuth, Martin Schon and others. To the 
third and last period, which extends to the sixteenth century; 
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belong Diirer, Lucas van Leiden, John de Maubeuge, Schoreel, 
Cranach, Holbein, and their pupils, among whom may already 
be perceived the influence of the Italian school. 

This collection, which was gradually augmented to the number 
of more than two hundred pictures by purchases in Germany 
and the Netherlands, attracted more and more the attention of 
artists, learned men, and the public in general. Gothe, Canova, 
Thorwaldsen, and Schlegel united to bestow the meed of appro- 
bation on the labours of its founders. A portion of it was 
removed to Heidelberg, where Gothe came to see the pictures 
and their owners. In the first number of his publication upon 
** Art and Antiquity,” he avowed his conviction, as the result of 
this visit, of the connexion between the Byzantine school and 
that of Germany previous to Van Eick, as well as the distinctive 
character and development given to the German school by this 
great master. ‘The entire collection was subsequently removed 
to Stuttgard, where the King of Wurtemberg provided a spa- 
cious gallery for its reception, Here the finest specimens were 
lithographed, accompanied with historical notices. The whole 
collection was purchased in 1827 by the King of Bavaria 
for 375,000 florins, and is now to be seen in the palace of 
Schleisheim. Prince Hardenberg, prime minister of Prussia, 
had before offered to appropriate the sum of 500,000 florins to 
the same object, one-half to be paid to the Messrs. Boisserée, and 
the other half devoted to the expenses of establishing and pre- 
serving the collection at Berlin under their superintendence. 
For some reason, not explained, this offer was rejected. 

The reaction thus produced in Germany in favour of the most 
ancient school of art certainly went further than was warranted 
by good taste and sound judgment. Many a picture has been 
sold at an extravagant price merely because it combined all the 
appropriate defects of this school, thus leaving no doubt of its 
authenticity. At the time when this mania raged in Germany, the 
(talians were accustomed to say, in speaking of some worm-eaten 
tavola which could find no market on their side of the Alps: 
“ Questa roba farebbe figura in Germania.” But not all the 
amateurs of Gothic art were deceived by the mere stamp of age 
impressed upon its works. ‘The reaction in its favour was mainly 
directed against the theatrical contortions, the exaggerations of 
grace and force, which marked the French school of painting in 
the time of the republic and the empire; an epoch when tragedy 
and the ballet exercised a despotic sway over art, and secured to 
the gigantic and the affected a monopoly of admiration. Many 
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pictures have been composed in Germany under the influence of 
this violent reaction; but its force is spent; and it no longer pro- 
duces the effect of false imitation of Gothic models in the works 
of German artists. The religious character, the purity of senti- 
ment, the charm of physiognomy, predominant in these models is 
still generally acknowledged; but these qualities no longer 
render amateurs or artists blind to their faults. 

Whilst the Messrs. Boisserée were thus employed in collecting 
the works of the old German masters, Mr. Solly, an English 
amateur residing at Berlin, formed, under the advice of Mr. Hirt, 
a German archeologist of great learning and taste, a vast collec- 
tion of old Italian, German, and. Flemish pictures, of very 
unequal merit, amounting to S000 in number. This collection 
was purchased in 1820, by the Prussian government, for the sum 
of 610,000 thalers. From the whole number of pictures about 
a thousand were selected and placed in the magnificent museum 
at Berlin erected by Schinkel. Among the German and Flemish 
pictures in this gallery many are of the greatest interest and 
beauty. Among these may be mentioned the altar-piece of 
Ghent, by Van Eick; the Passion of Hemmeling; and the por- 
trait of Holbein. Those of the Italian school are all anterior to 
Raphael, and many of these old reliques do not offer the same 
interest with those above noted, especially after the impressions 
left by the galleries of Italy of the masters from whose hands they 
proceed. ‘The whole collection is admirably arranged to illus- 
trate the history of painting in different ages and countries. In 
this respect the gallery of Berlin is highly instructive. 

Various other public and private collections have been re- 
cently formed in Germany. Among others Mr, Bettendorf at 
Aix-la-Chapelle possesses a numerous collection of old masters, 
among which are two fine Hemmelings. Councillor Kriiger, of 
the same city, and Councillor Mayer of Minden, have collected a 
small number of ancient Westphalian pictures anterior to Albert 
Diirer, which seem to differ somewhat in their character from the 
school of Cologne, but are inferior in merit to the works of Van 
Eick and Hemmeling. Mr. Lyeversberg of Cologne also pos- 
sesses a very curious collection. ‘That of Canon Walraff has 
since his death become the property of the city, and contains 
many pictures whose merit is independent of their antiquity. 
The collection of Mr, Nagler, minister of state, and intendant 
general of the Prussian posts, at Berlin, is rich in objects of art, 
both national and foreign. It is only since the wars of Napo- 
leon, since the selection by Denon in Germany and the Nether- 
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lands of the works of old masters to be transported to Paris, and 
since the formation of the Boisserée gallery, that the pictures of 
the ancient German school have risen so high in public estima- 
tion. ‘To those already mentioned may be added that of the Last 
Judgment; an altar-piece at Dantzig, by van Eick, (engraved in 
the work of Count Raczynsky) ; the Passion of our Saviour, in 
the Cathedral at Lubeck; the Burgomaster of Basle, in the gal- 
lery at Dresden, by Holbein; the altar-piece of Ghent, of which 
several compartments still remain there, and others, form one of 
the principal ornaments of the gailery at Berlin; the four Apostles, 
and Albert Diirer’s portrait by himself; and the frescoes of the 
same master at Nuremberg. 

The third chapter of the present volume contains a remarkably 
interesting account of the new school of Dusseldorf, founded by 
Schadow, which we have not room to extract. The fourth, is on 
the subject of historical painting; the fifth, on the transition 
from the historical to the Genre; the sixth, on the Genre; the 
seventh, ou landscape painting. The first volume is terminated 
by the journal of the author’s recent visit to Paris, with a notice 
on the state of painting in France as evinced by the last exhibi- 
tion. ‘The second volume (not yet published) will be devoted to 
Munich and the South of Germany. The third volume to Ber- 
lin and the North of Germany, including the works of German 
artists residing in foreign countries. We shall look forward with 
increased interest to the forthcoming volumes of a work full of 
valuable information on the art of Painting and its history, con- 
veyed in a style at once clear and elegant, and embellished with 
beautiful illustrations from a kindred art which has recently at- 
tained such perfection. 
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Art. VII.—Wamik und Asra; das ist, der Glithende und die 
Blithende. Das Glteste Persische romantische Gedicht. Im 
Siinftelsaft abgezogen von Joseph von Hammer. (Wamik and 
Asra; that is, the Glowing and the Blowing. The most 
ancient Persian Romantic Poem. ‘Transfer the fifth: into 
German by Joseph von Hammer.) Wien. 1833. 


Tue work which we new introduce to the English reader, and 
which, after a lapse of about seven hundred years, has been re- 
covered from oblivion by the learned orientalist, Von Hammer, is 
not merely curious as a specimen of the oldest style of romantic 
writing in Persia, for this could interest but a very small proportion 
of the reading world; nor even as affording, by casual, and appa- 
rently slight, but nevertheless striking references, an insight into 
some peculiarities of the system of Fire-worship in that ancient 
realm, It becomes important to the general scholar and antiquary 
as combining in their most ancient form much or most of those 
religious principles which hitherto he has been accustomed to see 
only in their more corrupted and separated state ; and attracts the 
notice of all cultivated minds, by affording evidence of both how 
far the mystical taste of the modern Persian poets extends back 
into antiquity, and that it owes its direction, not ouly to the more 
obvious causes to which it has heretofore been attributed, namely, 
a deficiency or perversion of judgment, and the activity of eastern 
indolence, that seeks, by the wildness and ingenuity of its wander- 
ings, to compensate for the absence of steady and progressive ad- 
vances in intellectual cultivation, but to the very ground and 
frame-work of their religious system itself. It is now demonstra- 
ble, in fact, that the errors of taste in this, as in most other cases, 
sprung as of necessity from the fundamental errors of their religious 
code, with which it was, and more especially in its origin, closely 
connected. It was, and is, little more than an illustration of that 
theological system which adopted and expanded one of the oldest 
doctrines of the aboriginal Hindoo race into the basis of its own, 
and saw in Deity, not merely the source and ruler of creation and 
the origin of light, but also the warm and vivifying essence that 
became life in the animal and vegetation in the plant; that in- 
fused into matter itself the properties of spirit, and gave to spirit 
at the same time the properties of matter, as though neither could 
exist without the other; and as it bestowed feelings on the soul of 
man, it lent also, and equally, lustre to the flower at his feet. 
Every part of existence, therefore, became in the new creed, even 
more than in the old, an actual ray of divinity; and this latter, 
though raised above the Theos of the Hermetics, and the Narayan, 
or Essence, of the Brahmins, (which were both simply negative and 
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positive,) inasmuch as it possessed intelligence in itself, and was 
confessedly etherial, yet only existed as an adjective or dependent 
principle, contained in, or combined with, materiality. 

From a system which, however beautiful in some parts, still 
disseminated on the whole ideas so indefinite and incomprehensi- 
ble as those of the Magi, it is easy to conceive how much perver- 
sion might arise. Adapted as it was to the unfixed and extrava- 
gant genius of the age it pretended to enlighten, it became but a 
source of deeper darkness to the people thatembraced it. It was 
one further departure from the truth, one more link in the chain 
of error. With enough of celestial verity to attract, and but too 
much of human infirmity to confuse, the senses of those who 
sought to scan this new revelation, it wrapped its eager votaries 
in a cloud of light that prevented them from beholding the actual 
gloom of their own situation. Since it possessed no certainties, 
every thing was permitted to imagination; and thus the mind that 
felt itself free to join the Creator at its own pleasure, neglected 
or disdained the ‘duties by which alone we learn he can be 
reached; or haply, with that blind presumption that since re- 
ceived the name of Sooffeeism, saw nothing in the Godhead but 
his own perfect and pervading soul. 

It was thus, from the very nature of the doctrines of Zerdusht, 
that arose the confusion of the material and immaterial, even in 
their purest state. ‘The same groundwork, brought previously 
into Europe by Pythagoras and others, did not produce the same 
extravagance here; for the genius of Greece was already re- 
strained and correct, and probably influenced in no small degree 
by the spirit of Spartan severity. ‘This, though unfavourable to 
the growth of literature at home, yet preserved a standard of rigid 
sense that tended to check its exuberance elsewhere; but unfor- 
tunately its power did not extend to the East, and there imagina- 
tion rioted uncontrolled,—from the earliest periods of history, if we 
are to trust all extant historians,—but undoubtedly from the time 
of the establishment of Fire-worship by Darius Hystaspes. ‘The 
errors of Magism and Infidelity have been referred by learned 
authorities to the time of the Sassanides for a commencement, but 
surely from want of sufficient consideration. Infidelity, as we 
have already seen, existed from the very beginning, and formed 
almost an integral part of the original system; and as human 
beings are supposed by some to be born with the germ of the 
disorder that is to carry them to their grave, so the Zoroastrian, 
like all other religions of mortal origin, contained in itself the 
seeds of its dissolution. ‘The downfal of the first Persian empire, 
and the neglect of its worship during the five centuries that pre- 
ceded the ascendance of the Sassanides, with the consequent in- 
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terruption of religious feeling, and the interfusion of novelty 
during that period, all tended to produce the contrarieties of opi- 
nion which characterized the reign of that dynasty, and which was 
indubitably much assisted by the imperfections of the new sacred 
books, compiled by Ardshir’s order from the feeble or fanciful 
recollections of the priests, which were after so long an interval 
necessarily crude and contradictory, and full of monstrous and 
vitiated imaginings, as we possess them at the present day. 

But imagination, thus prone in its abuse to pervert the truth of 
religion, possesses also in itself a certain redeeming power to save 
something at least from the degradation that must ensue were that 
sacred system altogether subverted; and preserves, though only 
fora time. This power is manifested in poetry. ‘The historian 
may reach truth by the sure, though slow, process of comparison; 
the philosopher may obtain it by mduction, and as such establish 
it to the world; but the quick sense of the poet feels it intuitively. 
While the former, as the loftier forms of creation receive the 
coming light and assist, by reflecting, its immediate diffusion over 
earth, he is as the cloud, soaring and separated from the coarser 
sphere of mortality, that glows with its earliest beam, while be- 
neath him all as yet is darkness. - Unfortunately too, like that 
cloud, his mind is unamenable to any regular and material laws, 
He cannot, it is true, be really irreligious, because the beautiful 
of his thoughts exists but in ¢he pure: on the other hand, he can 
seldom be confined in reality to the creed of a particular sect, for 
his spirit is universal, and wants the patience of control. But the 
grossness of vice forms no part of his nature; it is in fact the an- 
tagonist principle to his being, which expires, like the torch, in a 
wholly corrupted atmosphere; or where it burns, burns only by 
separating the finer portion from impurity. He errs, and often, 
for such is the lot of humanity; but his spirit will struggle in its 
better moments against mental and corporeal pollution, for it is 
akin to a nobler nature. 

It is no wonder, therefore, whatever degree of licentiousness 
prevailed among the people, and even when, as in the case of 
Mazdak, it extended to the court, that the composition before us 
should be free from the extrinsic impurities that clouded religion 
at the time it was written; for it bears the stamp of a mens divi- 
nior. Wamik and Asra are personifications of the two great 
principles of heat and vegetation; the vivifying energy of heaven, 
and the correspondent productiveness of earth; the glowing and 
the blowing, as we may term them, in imitating the learned trans- 
lator’s interpretation. ‘The tale appeared in the reign of Noushir- 
van the Just; consequently between the years 531 and 579 of the 
Christian era—a period remarkable in Persia for the introduction 
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of the Fables of Bidpai, and the game of chess, from Hindoostan, 
It partakes, therefore, of the mystical feeling inseparable from the 
tenets of Zerdusht, and was written originally in the Peblivi, then 
the general language of Persia, and which prevailed even down to 
the times of the Abbasides, 

As to the origin of this ancient dialect, whether Aramean or 
Sanscrit, as differently affirmed, we must be allowed to offer a 
few remarks, without however going into any lengthened and irre- 
levant detail. It is admitted on all hands to contain a large pro- 
portion of Chaldaic words, which are considered to establish the 
connection at least, if not the formation, of the language. Sir 
William Jones and others of the learned have advocated the de- 
rivation of the Pehlivi from the Chaldee; whilst the opposite 
opinion has been espoused by profound scholars, equally and even 
more entitled to our attention. Assuredly, unless truth lies be- 
tween the two extremes, we may say without affectation non nostri 
tantas componere lites: but in fact it may not be difficult to dis- 
cover the source of the error that misled Sir William Jones, if 
error it is; and it is not so great as imagined. We have only 
to cast our eyes over the map of Asia to observe the wide dif- 
fusion of a single language. The Hebrew was one of its dia- 
lects; aud this race, confined by religious prepossessions and 
paucity of numbers, spoke on the sea-coast of Palestine nearly 
the same language as the Pheenicians; as we find it, vitiated, in 
the Carthaginian scenes of Plautus, though with modifications, 
Cognate with the Hebrew is the Chaldaic, which we trace through 
Mesopotamia and Persia into Tartary; and the fact that his 
knowledge of the Celtic, or Erse, enabled Vallancey to decipher 
at Petersburg a till then unknown inscription brought from 
Mantchou Tatary, and written in the Ogham character, (the San- 
scrit Agham? and one of the oldest of the Irish alphabets; itself 
scarcely more rude than the inscriptions on Babylonian bricks, 
whether alphabetic or not,) on the one hand; and that the same 
Erse served him likewise to read the Carthaginian passages al- 
luded to, on the other; demonstrate the identity of language be- 
tween the 30th and 40th degree of latitude over a large proportion 
of Asia. This diffusion of Celtic is supported by two facts, not 
generally known, we believe :—the wandering N orthmen, or Nor- 
mans, in their piratical descents on the German and French coasts 
styled themselves, Mantchous: as though of that Tatar race, A 
second curious circumstance was stated some twelve or fourteen 
years siuce, namely, that the Irish on board a vessel could hold a 
freer communication with the natives of Goree than with the 
Welsh, from the greater similarity of language. The circum- 
stance, as it is, seems to point to what we must consider the ob- 
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vious conclusion and confirmation of Bochart; viz. that much 
presumed Chaldaic is Tataro-Celtic. The fact that no language 
but the Hebrew preserves a trace of the confusion of tongues is 
an argument of their formation subsequent to that event; and 
that the Hebrew is the sole original, ’Connor, we think, men- 
tions something akin to it in his Irish Chronicles, which may, if 
credited, confirm its direct Hebrew derivations. 

Writers desirous of inquiring into the origin of the difference 
of languages have paused, as they well might, at this dilemma: 

Did mankind, entering new countries, find them uninhabited ? 
If so, how came they to forget their own, and form a new lan- 
guage there? 


Or did they find them inhabited? If so, whence came the 
settlers and their speech ? 

By adhering to the Jewish Scripture, even overlooking its mira- 
culous testimony, we are enabled to offer a solution. 

We do not hesitate to express our decided conviction that the 
original general language of the middle line of Western Asia, 
that is to say, between about the 30th and the 40th degree North, 
was this primeval tongue ; so far as remains have come down to 
us, And the only probable theory of the formation of languages, 
so far from controverting this opinion, confirms it, to the best of 
our belief. Admitting that a rude Hebrew formed the dialect of 
the first family of mankind; wayward, accidental, and compulsory 
stragglers, from thence, towards the East and West, might, nay, 
must have been detached at various times, long before any period 
to which regular tradition or history could by possibility reach : 
at times too, when the terms of intercourse were confined; the 
names of objects and wants few; and, not impossibly, the very 
organs of thought and utterance, such as we now possess them, 
in some or a great degree undeveloped: and there is nothing 
difficult to conceive in this; in our daily increasing intellectual 
and social intercourse we make more terms than we lose. Set- 
tling then, with their families, in distant places, fresh names for 
fresh objects would be required, and former ones be partially for- 
gotten with the things they represented. This process being 
continually repeated, the original straggling settlers of Tatary 
could retain little, those of China next to nothing, of the language 
of Noah and Chaldea, while their own would long remain unfixed 
and fluctuating. The dialects of intermediate colonies would be 
gradually lost in the more copious language of numerous com- 
munities, who, seated in fertile locations, would increase their 
own numbers and attract strangers—and form at length codes for 
language, as well as for law. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
children, separated at some of these aboriginal stations by death 
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or accident from their parents, would, if they survived, be com- 
pelled to new designations ‘for objects, and one such instance 
would found a new /anguage: as has probably been the case in 
some islands, Traces of the Chaldaic are found in all other 
tongues: and the exceptions, which are few, can be easily ac- 
counted for, from some accidental cause such as we have assigned, 
and which it is scarcely possible should not occasionally operate. 
As it is, however, in cases of difficulty the Celtic, if any, is the 
general solvent. ‘The Polynesian tongues are doubtless sprung 
from later migrations, 

Long after the seed of fresh languages was thus sown, the 
original family, whose progressive increase must have been in- 
finitely mii rapid than that of their scattered offsets, would 
naturally spread and carry their own speech through the East and 
the West in latitudes similar to those of their own land: and, 
though repulsed from particular points, their general superiority 
of numbers and civilization would avail to give the general cha- 
racter of their race and speech to the central continent—though 
lost to the extremes. Thus the separated Egyptian formed his 
simple tongue, and the remote Chinese his monosyllabic. ‘The 
peninsular but contiguous Arab, departed less from the original 
than the peninsular, but distant, Indian: and the farther pro- 
montory, divided between Indian and Chinese, and the Archipelago, 
owe traces of their connection with the parent land rather to 
Arabian and Indian enterprize than Noachidal civilization, In 
truth, the circumstance that all these countries possess an ex- 
tensive line of sea-coast accounts for a vast increase and modi- 
fication of terms in all: as the Pheenicians and Carthaginians 
also. 

Three tongues alone of the civilized ancient world prefer a just 
claim, in our opinion, to the title of primitive or simpliform. | 
The structure of the Egyptian, Hebrew, and Chinese, differs es- 
sentially. The first is obtained but in fragments: the second 
is preserved to a high degree by the fortunate concurrence of 
religious and accidental causes that have confined the tongue and 
its speakers within certain bounds. Jewish seclusion also is as 
far removed from the sage or timid isolation of China, as the nar- 
row and jealously preserved remains of the former vary from the 
monosyllabic infinity of the latter language. 

If the Hebrew parent dialect originated the semi-universal Cel- 
tic, this deserves to class with the Arabic and the Sanscrit. The 
copiousness of the first appears to spring from its unceasing use ; 
of the second from natural vigour; of the third from elaboration. 
The Erse is essentially oral; the Arabic, though elaborated, 
seems boldly to follow in its irregularity of declension and ccnju- 
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gation, that of ‘nature herself; the Sanscrit is an artificial perfec- 
tion. Each bears the character of its native soil. 

The Erse, by its paucity, and almost incapability, of scientific 
terms, is clearly the tongue of an earliest people, polished by inter- 
course, but not by science. Their own records bear out no more. 

‘The Arabic, combining all the dialects of Arabia into one lan- 
guage, shows how one mode of departure from the original lan- 
guage (Hebrew) could have occurred—i. e. by dialectical or vulgar 
corruptions—so as to differ entirely now from the Hebrew, 

The Sanscrit, by selecting a portion, and rejecting the rest, of 
one or more established languages, offers another mode of de- 
parture, (in order to establish its own religious and scientific 
systems.) 

If such then is the case with written languages, after their own 
formation of a grammatical system—which Hebrew and Zend 
certainly possessed at the time of forming Arabic and Sanscrit— 
what might not, nay, what must not, have been done with unfixed 
and oral tongues, unreduced yet to system by grammars? ‘The 
necessary absence (and loss) of those unwritten tongues prevents 
our obtaining evidence, but the conclusion is inevitable never- 
theless. 

Philologists overlook, in their love of grammar, the fact that 
wandering tribes could not have them, ‘They carried in migra- 
tion the primitives of speech only; hence we find in every earliest 
tongue the primitives derived, or altered from, Hebrew, and, how- 
ever disfigured in sound, framed on its principle. Every ancient 
tongue we have is corrupted Hebrew in its primitives at least. 

The Teutonic, Gothic, Armenian, Tibetan, Sclavonic, and Sar- 
matian, with various others, seemed rather compound or complex 
than primitive tongues, In the formation of such many words pro- 
bably were arbitrarily selected, and others similarly rejected ; and 
hence a vast diversity; as wider separation, difference of ear, im- 
perfect articulation, or even whim, might suggest. We have 
known an infant that could perfectly articulate ma-ma, yet in- 
variably incapable of pronouncing pa-pa, otherwise than pey-pee, 
till two years old: many substitute da-da: this belongs to articu- 
lation, For difference of ear, why does the Indian prefer chahna; 
the Frenchman, cracher; the Briton, fo spit; each as the best 
representative sound of the action? is it choice or whim? And 
can this last, or some imperfection of utterance, have called up 
the “ three-fold Hecate” of Hottentot pronunciation ; the dingua- 
palatial ciuck ; the lingua-dental xucx; and the palatial-aspirate 
that defies imitation, and leaves behind, at immeasurable distance, 
the Teutonic gutturals, and pectoral of Arabian humanity. 

We have thus classified languages, not so much according to 
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their dates, as to their mode of formation: Ist, of necessity; 
2d, of scientific arrangement; 8d, of selected or accidental adop- 
tion: and now turn to our original theory to prove. that it is-not 
inconsistent with the Biblical account. ‘The cases of Cain and 
Lamech* show that, not death, but separation from the com- 
munity, was the punishment of the most serious crimes, murder 
and manslaughter, in the antediluvian ages; and therefore in all 
probability continued so for some time after the Flood, and in all 
small communities, ‘The quarrels of their servants induced the 
segregation of Abram and Lot. 

- ‘Though the tongues or dialects of the different Noachide dif- 
fered, yet “ the whole Earth was of one language-and of one 
speech” even afterwards; unless we are to imagine that the build- 
ing of Babel was prior to the separation into “ countries: and 
nations :” and that consequently here, as elsewhere in Scripture, 
vircumstances are related slightly out of their chronological order: 
and the one in point does assuredly seem a parenthesis in the 
History of the Generations. Nor would any difficulty offer in 
the phrase “as they journeyed from the East,” since the Hebrew 
tP rendered East, signifies equally and more properly the an- 
cient or original land ; which in the present case would be North, 
if referring to Ararat, where the Ark rested. ‘The inhabitants of 
Earth, gathered in the plain of Shinar, build a tower that its top 
“ may reach unto heaven.” The original phrase—O°2WI WRN— 
may as well mean towards heaven, or into the skies, as reach unto ; 
and even this last need not be understood literally. We may so 
understand it, if we believe mankind at that time to have been 
unacquainted with astronomy; for in their ignorance men are 
really “ but-children of a larger growth.” But if we are to credit 
the astronomical knowledge of the Antediluvians and of Noah 
himself, the height of the tower might have the double purpose 
‘assigned to it by Europeans and Asiatics, viz. of acquiring fame, 
‘by astronomy ; and serving as a landmark to the nations. The 


__ * The speech of Lamech, which has been deemed obscure, is decisive on this point. 
Cain, though a fratricide, was not to be punished with death, for seven-fold vengeance 
‘was to follow his destroyer. Larech, who killed the stranger that wounded him, was 
to have his life guarded by a seventy times seven-fold vengeance. The first distin¢tion 
between murder and homicide. 

Observe that the cause of strife, though revolting, is, or seems to be, darkly hinted 
‘nm the Hebrew: and this reading is ‘supported by the Chaldaic. Lameth would 
scarcely do more than allude to it, before his wives ; but was justified for resisting 
unto the death ; and seems to anticipate, as did Cain from his possible slayers, rather 
violence than law. 

One reading of the text appears to intimate the exact converse of what has often 
and erroneously been the cause assigned. We cannot conceive on what ground 
Lamech has been suspected of taking the wife of another, but the paraphrase of the 
Targum Onkelos leaves it doubtful if the slaughtered man did not interfere with one, 
or both, of the wives of Lameth. 
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phrase of “ reaching unto heaven” is, however, but an orientalism 
for astronomical studies, and thus it is used by Ferdousi in the 
case of Kai-Kaoos, Xc. 

The inhabitants of Earth, if gathered together at Shinar, could 
not have been very numerous; as this would have distracted their 
interests probably from the one common purpose of that place; 
and they must have had nearly resembling dialects at least, if not 
one common language, to understand and agree to that purpose: 
both which confirm the ideas of this passage in Genesis occurring 
out of its place, and of their journey being from the neighbour- 
hood of Ararat, and preceding the division into families. The 
solution offered by Shuckford of the confusion of tongues now 
becomes a part of the truth, and, as far as it goes, even inci- 
dentally strengthens our opinion, ‘The herdsmen had wanted 
comparatively few terms in the intercourse of pastoral life: when 
congregated, and to build city and tower, a larger vocabulary was 
indispensable, for the names of art, and also for abstract ideas. 
Each endeavouring to supply this want for himself, all became 
confusion; and consequently dispersion, by tribes and families. 
So far then from the Scriptural account being repugnant, as has 
been idly urged, to common sense, common experience, or the 
common course of events, it is perfectly consonant with all three 
in our view of the whole question. Incident to the general dis- 
persion and dating from thence, our theory of desultory wander- 
ings takes its rise: for the now separated families, preserving the 
one language, could only have degenerated. it at most to dialects, 
as already observed; and would scarcely have attempted a new 
creation while possessed of the ancient tongue. Hence the Syriac, 
Hebrew (?), Phcenician, Chaldean, and Asia-Celtic, were but 
varieties of one original, itself the primitive, or granite, of speech ; 
while Egypt and China boast but secondary, though, for aught we 
can tell, original, formations: the tertiary being probably derivatives 
themselves, and the sources of derivation to their successors, and 
80 on to our own times. 

We have placed in the second class as to mode, and in the third 
as to time, the Arabic and the Sanscrit, both formed, or at least 
regulated, by science; one after the varieties of nature, the other 
by the severity of art: the latter demands from us a few words 
more. The Sanscrit, as we now see it, can neither be considered 
the language of the earliest Hindoo-Tatar race north-east of the 
Caspian, nor of that great southern kingdom of the Peninsula 
which preceded the northern empires, and of which the traces 
are lost, or exist only in the mute marvels of Salsette and Ele- 
phanta. Its riches and consequent refinement, therefore, probably 
spread northward: and the Deevs of the time of Tahmuraz were 
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in all likelihood a middle race; neither entire demons, nor alto- 
gether Brahmins, such as we find the latter; but an enlightened 
tribe of men, early settling near the Caspian, and whose leaders 
or sages, the ‘real, and first Brahmins, cultivated and brought the 
language to a high degree of perfection in course of progress to 
their final seats, amongst the mountains of ‘Tatary and Tibet: the 
Sanscrit of these classical abodes being but a refinement of the 
Southern or Hindoo tongues, and the Western Zend, We shall 
recur to this. 

It can thus scarcely admit of a doubt that the Hindoo-Tatar 
race of the Caspian, who instructed Tahmuraz and his Persians, 
introduced their language with their cultivation into the north- 
west provinces of Persia, where the oldest specimens of the Zend 
exist ; and that thus this language, as long subsequently the Parsi, 
a second and improved migration from the East—like the Erse 
following the Gallic of the Celts into Europe*—gradually in 
the course of civilization banished or substituted the rude native 
tongue, the T'ataro-Celtic. Where it could not wholly supersede 
this latter, the Zend or Scythic inflected its terminations; forming 
the Peblivi, as it stands in the specimens now remaining in the 
Zend-Avosta, which is attributable to the age of the Sassanides 
at latest, and possesses the relics of a language a large portion of 
which is generally admitted to be, if not Sanscrit, at least a cog- 
nate tongue. ‘The confessed superior antiquity of the Zend over 
the Pehlivi in those specimens favours our hypothesis. This 
superiority, however, does not refer to the supposed Chaldaic 
roots ; and be it recollected that the Chaldaic was the sacred, not 
the vulgar tongue, of Assyria, The fact that this supposed portion 
considerably preponderates over the Zend+ can be accounted for 
only by the argument, that it formed the groundwork of the 
Pehlivi, “ from which it received its terminations :” and thus the 
acknowledged obscurity of the Chaldaic might be more Fationally 
explained by the obsoleteness of antiquity than by the imaginary 
derivation from the traders of the Tigris. Some terms, it is true, 
might have been thus obtained, but the supposition is extravagant 
for half a language we submit; while its subjection, alr eady 
pointed out, to the rules of the remainder, disproves the possibility 
of the presumed accidental adoption, The existence of many 
Pehlivi roots in the Zend, Parsi, and Sanscrit, can only prove it 
subsequent to them so far; WHENCE THE REsT?—It is to be 


* We give this theory as we find it, merely for illustration ; and though the general 
opinion is against it, we believe. 

+ As in the preceding instance, we use, without adopting, this opinion of Sir William 
Jones farther than suits our argument, 
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noticed that the Pehlivi of the Glossary is written in Zend cha- 
racters, avowedly to render it more intelligible to the native Per- 
sians. ‘The Pehblivi alphabet, as Hammer observes, is Western. 

We may further remark that our view is strengthened by the fact 
mentioned by Erskine; namely, that the Persian terms found in the 
Greek and Roman writers, from the time of Herodotus, are Parsi 
rather than Peblivi. We ourselves adduce one familiar instance, 
viz. that the Sakas of Xenophon is the Persian Saki, or cup- 
bearer. Since one portion of the Pehlivi is clearly modern Per- 
sian, and another not Persian at all; this last, if only foreign and 
incorporated, but, as is pretended, of the same date, (not obsolete,) 
= as freely have been used. 

n viewing the question we cannot attach much importance to 
the remark of Strabo, by some writers considered decisive of the 
point, but which to us seems overrated. ‘The portion of the 
Persians and Medes he speaks of in the passage alluded to were 
evidently the nearest to the Bactrians and Sogdinians; “ and 
they,” he observes, “ spoke nearly the same language,” éuoyAorros 
mapa pixpdv. (Was it Asia-Celtic, or Zend, or Sanscrit?) Thus 
then amongst these neighbours some difference existed, and 
greater, undoubtedly, amongst those farther apart. Let us add 
too that the- great geographer, himself a foreigner, speaks too 
loosely in this passage for us to believe he understood the lan- 
guage sufficiently well to determine the question philologically 
for us, 

We may conclude this slight attempt to ascertain and sketch 
the History of the Persian tongue by observing, that while spread- 
ing Eastward towards the high lands of ‘Tatary and Tibet along 
the shores of the Oxus, from Mazanderan and the Caspian, the 
earliest seats of Eastern learning, it descended to Bamian and 
Balkh, whence the cultivated Parsi tongue followed, with slower 
steps, the Fire-Worship into Persia, in the reign of Bahman, 
grandson of Darius-Hystaspes, or Gushtasp. From this time it 
went on refining, uninjured, perhaps assisted, by the transitory 
invasion of Alexander the Great, and in spite of the troubled period 
of the Arsacide; till, in the restoration of the second Persian 
Empire by the Sassanian Ardeshir, it became highly polished, and 
was established as the court dialect of Baharam Gour under the 
name of Dari, or the Royal: a name bestowed simply in re- 
ference to the place where it was spoken, and not to any pecu- 
liarity in itself. ‘This is the epoch of the modern Persian; while 
the Pehlivi continued to be the language of the nation at large 
and of writers; and the Zend remained, it would appear, in the 
north and west, and was preserved everywhere, as we have seen, 
in the Sacred Books that still profess to contain the religious 
VOL. XVIII. NO. XXXV. h 
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tenets of the Magians, though the ignorance or denial of some of 
their most striking absurdities and monstrous imaginations by a 
portion of their modern descendants throws some doubt on the 
remainder, and induces a suspicion that tradition has in this in- 
stance been more faithful than record, 

We must digress a moment from the subject to confess to a 
strong leaning ‘towards tradition in general, and will venture to 
affirm, that, in the East especially, it is found almost invariably to 
contain a large proportion of truth, though ignorance and misap- 
prehension may have filled the chasms with error. The sacred 
records of the Hebrews, traditional in their earliest portion, are 
hourly receiving a triumphant confirmation. The traditionary 
dynasties of Manetho, and the similar narratives of Herodotus 
and Diodorus, are supported by recent investigation. The pro- 
gressive research of Europe is throwing a strong light upon many 
Eastern details, which ignorance in the former, and love of the 
marvellous in the latter countries, had long rendered more than 
questionable. The dynasty civilized before civilization in the 
Persian legends, and the Chu-foo-tsee, find their prototype in the 
antediluvian world: a short time and the discovery of Philo- 
Byblius’s Phoenician history may determine the value of Sancho- 
niatho; while geology evidences the monstrous cosmogony of 
Berosus and Polyhistor, long deemed unworthy of notice. Those 
fossil preadamite formations were, it is true, passed over by 
Moses, whose object was purely theological or theocratical, But 
is there now any difficulty in believing that some of these relics 
were left upon, or near, the surface of the earth, though long since 
destroyed by accident and the action of the air,—thus affording to 
our first ancestors a means of actual observation, independent of 
any connection with the inspired writings? 

It is only necessary to add, that the superior charms of the 
Persian historical or fabulous legends to the unadorned severity 
of the Koran, and to the strained and clumsy, and what is still 
more, the recent marvels of its author; as well as the fierce resist- 
ance opposed by the Ghebers to the Arabian arms and creed, and 
their contemptuous abhorrence of these “ lizard-eaters of the 
desert,” all operated strongly to render the Moslem conquerors 
more than usually intolerant towards the language and literature 
of the vanquished during their sovereignty in Persia, of which we 
shall hereafter adduce fresh proofs to those already current. On 
the expulsion of the Mahommedan Arabs, however, the native 
princes of the Samanwan and Dilemite dynasties were careful 
with the historical monuments to restore also the speech and the 
intellectual labours of their ancestors. In this pious task they 
were followed, and exceeded even, by the celebrated Sultan of 
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Ghizni, Mahmood, who, descended of a Turkish family, showed 
himself, like his nation in every age of their existence, peculiarly 
susceptible of the graces of Persian composition, 

We have thus traced the progress of language eastward from the 
land of Assyria, in conformity with Hebrew record ; and a portion 
of its progress in returning, blended with a certain degree of 
civilization, towards the West. It will not be difficult, we 
imagine, to show, that this civilization itself followed the course of 
language, both in its original march towards the East and its 
return, 

It appears from the best and most authentic information we 
possess, that the most ancient and sacred depository of the Holy 
Fire was in the land of Ur, in Chaldza, consequently the Assyrian 
empire—the birth-place and fatherland of mankind, according to 
the Scriptures, and to common sense also. ‘Traces of this sacred 
fire appear in the ritual of the Jews amongst the most ancient 
ceremonials; and this reverence for fire, universal in Assyria, and 
naturally growing out of the value of the original discovery, must 
have accompanied the communication of its use. Western and 
Eastern writers agree that a person, named variously Prometheus, 
Magog, and Housheng, introduced fire into the East from the 
West; whether as Housheng, and, according to some, Prome- 
theus also, inventing it originally by the collision of flints,—or as 
Magog, and, according to others, Prometheus likewise, by simply 
transporting it there, such is on all hands its reputed introduction 
into Persia, Scythia, and 'Tatary. It is clear, therefore, that this 
introduction of fire must have preceded the discovery of the sacred 

James of Baku, for, had these been known, that introduction had 
been useless. It is also equally clear that civilization could not 
have been far advanced before the introduction in question into 
those regions, and it is but reasonable to conclude from the fore- 
going the correctness of the assertions in the Dabistan as to the 
succession of religions, whatever we think of the authenticity of 
the book itself; namely, that the Sabzean system preceded the 
worship of fire: nor can we understand the difficulty of this be- 
lief, nor of the varieties of planetary forms amongst different 
nations, which, as far as it goes, strengthens the above proposi- 
tion, and seems, and with reason, unaccountable to its impugnuers, 

It is but fair to consider that the true worship of the One God 
was carried by the descendants of Noah wheresoever they went, in 
the East or West; and since the vulgar mind can more easily 
comprehend the visib/e than the invisible, the Starry Host, at first 

regarded as the mere type of Deity, set outwardly in his own 

heaven, would, in no very long period of increasing religious igno- 

rance, usurp his worship in that very heaven. Hence Sabaism is 
K 2 
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the natural successor of Theism in an unenlightened age, and the 
transition to it in the first instance would not be so violent as to 
the worship of any earthly production whatever. This process, 
then, is so consonant to the very nature of things, that we can 
easily conceive it occurring separately in every separate nation or 
community of the human race; and hence the adoration of stars 
necessarily differs in form amongst them all—a fact from which 
several striking inferences may be deduced : 

ist. The absence of intercourse between those communities. 

2d. That the varieties of Sabean forms mark the number of 
those original communities. 

3d. That the dispersion of the human race was, as affirmed in 
the Bible, nearly simultaneous, and while they still possessed the 
worship of the One God, after the building of Babel. 

4th. And consequent on the foregoing, that this dispersion pro- 
bably occurred, as stated, shortly after the Flood, before they had 
time to corrupt. 

5th. That the dissimilarity observed between the Persian, 
. Hindoo, Chinese, Arabian, and Pheenician planetary representa- 
tions establishes as many distinct corruptions. 

We pause a moment from the regular course of discussion to 
notice, in reference to supposed planetary systems, that, since the 
theory of the Dabistan supports that of the Desatir, we are in- 
clined to regard with jealousy the decision of Erskine on the 
latter, the language of which he considers factitious, as it resem- 
bles no other in existence; and grounds this suspicion of its 
genuineness on the fact, that in the text and translation no names 
agree. ‘The same objection would apply to some existing speci- 
mens of the Zend-Avosta, &c.; and the use of epithets in the East 
would go far to account for this: but that a whole system of 
words, governed by grammatical forms, evincing both syntax and 
inflections, should not be a language, seems a proposition bold 
enough for Pére Hardouin himself. Even if we could imagine 
an author writing a long work, without the possibility of its being 
understood, and from no conjectural motive that could not be 
attained by half the labour, or a tenth part only,—even then it 
would require no ordinary effort to believe a translator entering 
into the same spirit as his original, and equally without a motive 
of influence or gain. “ Incredulity is the mother of wisdom,”— 
and of folly. 

After adopting the light of the Heavenly Host as a type for the 
Deity, the succession was easy to fire, as a type of the planets. 
We have already noticed the natural veneration for fire, growing 
out of the necessity for its preservation, since all who knew its 
uses could not possess the skill to create it, which the recent in- 
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vention of match-boxes alone has rendered easy, when Lucifer 
performs his functions, by the aid of brimstone, in mystic type of 
the fall of that ‘‘ Son of the Morning. ” This veneration, how- 
ever, was not necessarily worship i in the first instance; the Patago- 
nians, we learn, believed it to be a beast at first. The sacred fire 
of Horeb, and the terrestrial exhalations of Karamania and western 
Asia, might reasonably be deemed by the uninstructed to assimi- 
late with each other, as they (the latter) did certainly with those of 
the East. It is not a little remarkable too, that, excluding Horeb, 
these exhalations generally preserve the range of five degrees— 
34 to 39—latitude north. Since, then, the veneration for fire, 
traceable in the Scriptures, did not affect the belief of the Jews in 
the Most High, we cannot concede that it must at once have 
affected the Sabean adoration in general, though it gradually dis- 
placed it in Persia afterwards, 

We see no reason, therefore, for hesitating to admit the fact that 
the Sabean idolatry of the Dabistan existed before, and down to 
the time of Housheng at least, and probably later; for admitting 
Ferdousi’s statement to the very letter as a fact, and not a poetical 
exaggeration, still Housheng, in establishing the worship of fire on 
its discovery, did not destroy immediately the Saban system, 
Probably he could not, even had he been so desirous, have done 
away with it at once throughout his dominions; religions are not 
so easily yielded to the will: but there is nothing to show that he 
aimed at this, and therefore the adorations of the stars, and of fire, 
might well have co-existed considerably beyond his reign. If, 
however, we regard, as we have a right, the statement of Ferdousi 
as a mere exaggeration of poetry or ignorance,—it matters not 
which, and he has abundance of both; since, as it is remarked by his 
learned editor, Macan, he makes Khosru receive the Zend-Avosta, 
and Zerdusht himself obtain it originally from heaven 120 years 
after; whether, therefore, we regard the poet’s statement as the 
error of ignorance, or of intention, it is probable that he has con- 
founded the preservation of fire with its worship. ‘The mere quo- 
tation from Macan shows that there were two epochs of venera- 
tion, (to use a middle term between preservation and worship); 
and there are in Ferdousi’s poem a vast variety of occasions 
where he contradicts himself, apparently from the conflicting 
assertions of his authorities. One such we shall point out pre- 
sently, as it relates to this subject. 

In the mean time we proceed to observe that the extinction of 
Sabaism was gradual in Persia, particularly towards Chaldea and 
the West, when the early enlightened Hindoo-Tatar race repaid, 
as we have noticed, the first introduction of fire amongst them, by 
introducing its worship into Persia with their own civilization, at 
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and after the time of Tahmuraz. The interval, filled by their 
own progress in improvement, between the reigns of Housheng 
and 'T'ahmuraz, was probably long; for we cannot consent with 
the Persian historians to receive the latter as the son or immediate 
successor of the former, any more than Housheng as the grandson 
of Kaiomurs, but consider him simply as the next personage 
whose nanie had descended to those writers. ‘The idea of any re- 
gular dynasty in those ages, and in an unsettled country, is, to our 
thinking, extravagant; that of the Pishdadians, or Just Ones, 
particularly so. ‘The best of the Easterns consider it but as a 
succession, and their imperfect traditions go far to indicate a sus- 
picion of intervals between the four first sovereigns just alluded 
to, and whose memory and names were probably preserved as 
the Just. 

The idol forms of the reign of Tahmuraz might well have illus- 
trated, for aught we can see, the planetary system of Sabaism, even 
until both were swept away by the followers of Zerdusht, that is 
to say, the Magi, about nearly 500 years B.C. ‘To their into- 
lerance is probably due the non-existence of temples, as affirmed 
by Herodotus, writing considerably within the century, and in all 
likelihood not sixty years after the event. His testimony too re« 
fers to South-western Persia principally, we imagine; at least it 
cannot be taken of the North-west, where the Magi, like the rest 
of mankind, slandered by enemies, and far less intolerant than 
pretended, spared other places besides El Shiz, and this too in 
Aderbigian, the seat of their own Azar-kosh. There, if we be- 
lieve the Arabian historian, Masoudi, buildings and statues re+ 
mained, even in his time, bearing representations cf heaven and 
earth; of stars, animals, &c., just as the sacred ceremonials of 
their own Fire-worship were engraved on the walls of Persepolis, 
Ispahan, and the Royal Tombs, 

It is scarce likely, in truth, that Zerdusht himself would view 
the Sabeans as more than corrupters, or rather exaggerators, of a 
delicate tenet, since he also regarded the planets, in common with 
fire, as symbols of the Deity; and whether we consider his opi- 
nion, as given by Herodotus, to mean that Deity did not wear the 
body of man,—or that the former had not, like the latter, any defi- 
nite form,—neither interpretation would affect Sabaism more 
than Pyrolatry. 

We have done our best to reconcile Herodotus, the Dabistan, 
and Ferdousi, without any material violence to the two first. We 
freely take also the evidence of the last, especially where, as in 
the Fire-worship of the Deevs of Tahmuraz, it is supported by 
all probability; but not in the case of Housheng, where the poet 
contradicts it and himself; for neither Housheng nor Tahmuraz 
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would have ablhiorred the hostile Brahmin race as Magi, had they 
themselves held that creed; and this hatred of the Persians for 
the Fire-worshippers descends to the time of Gushtasp, when they 
themselves excite odium amongst their neighbours by embracing 
it: We have endeavoured to point out the source of his error, 
but it was natural; for, in our ignorance, we attribute the quali- 
ties that we know to persons and things whose properties are 
unknown. 

The persecuting spirit of the Magian priests has been a fertile 
theme of reproach with their far less tolerant enemies the Arabs; 
and this prejudice comes down to the existing age, in disregard of 
Esop’s fable of “« The Man and the Lion,” and of Montesquieu’s 
remark, “ Les places qui donne la posterité sont sujettes, comme les 
autres, aux caprices de la fortune. Malheur a la reputation de 
tout prince opprimé par un parti qui devient le dominant!” The 

age has not been more fortunate, and the outcry against him is 
carried to an extreme by one not usually suspected of aversion to 
any religion except his own—the historian Gibbon ; who, thinking, 
but erroneously, to have found the Pishdadian monarchy in his 
favourite Medes, blames Newton for considering them Assyrians, 
and proceeds to charge the learned and enlightened followers of 
Zoroaster, strangely enough, with suppressing a whole dynasty. 
“ That great man,” he observes of Newton, “had not duly 
weighed the spirit of Persian history; for the Magi, the sole de- 
positories of the records, acknowledged none as monarchs but the 
professors of their own religion; while Sabaism, the creed of the 
ancient Assyrians, was most inimical to theirs.”(!) The generally 
profound historian appears to have been ignorant that the Per- 
sian history was compiled by Ferdousi, directly or indirectly, from 
the labours of the very sect he has thus vilified,—in great measure 
at least. His own appreciation of “ the spirit of Persian history” 
was of necessity imperfect, as obtained only through the reflected 
light of the Arabs; and we must doubt whether the Sabean, or 
any other system, could have been more inimical than the Ma- 
hommedan to the Magi; for it not merely covered them with 
obloquy, as the blood-thirsty adepts of a detestable science, but 
acted as the True Believers loved to act, up to the letter of their 
abomination, by extirpating them wherever they were to be found, 
and at length spared a remnant only by purchased immunity: 
thus debasing their creed, despoiling their property, devastating 
their country, defaming their memory, destroying their bodies, 
and dooming their souls through eternity! 

The fact quoted by Malcolm—( whose Dissertation on the Fire- 
worship, by evidencing his ignorance of Zend and Pehlivi lays 
him even more strongly open to the objection urged by the eru+ 
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dite Wahl against his History)—the fact, however, —_ by 
him, namely, that throughout “ The Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments,” the Ghebers, or worshippers of fire, are, as magicians, the 
perpetrators of all atrocity, will at once occur to every reader. It 
is also an internal and irrefragable evidence that that celebrated 
collection is, like its assumed continuation, “ The Arabian Tales,” 
unquestionably of Arabian manufacture, (as agreed of late years 
by those learned orientalists, Von Hammer ‘and De Sacy,) in 
opposition to their formerly supposed Persian fabrication, whe- 
ther their original sources be Indian or not. The case is dif- 
ferent with stories of undoubted native invention, such as the 
Persian tales of Petit de la Croix, which do not, to the best of 
our recollection at least, contain these offensive allusions to the 
faith of their ancestors. ‘The abhorrence of the Arabs for the 
Ghebers, already alluded to as the cause of their intolerance and 
oppression towards the vanquished, took its rise indubitably in 
the feelings of Mohammed himself. We are not aware that what 
seems a very probable cause, has ever been assigned amongst the 
motives of the prophet’s and his chief followers’ hatred, and this is 
—the dread lest, in the Persian religion and literature, his votaries 
might one day detect much of the groundwork of his new revela- 
tion; for there is no vindictiveness like that of fear, and hence the 
distinction drawn between the Magians and the professors of the 
Jewish and Christian faith. For, while on the two latter his own 
was declaredly founded, their codes of belief being obviously at 
hand, and their numerous denominations worth conciliating, dis- 
tance and difference of language alike operated to lessen the 
chances of detection and proselytism from the openly repudiated 
creed and disciples of Zerdusht. 

Other and worse instances of Arabian intolerance, for they re- 
fer, not to religion, but literature, may be adduced; and one is 
found in the fate of the work before us. The Fables of Bidpai, 
brought into Persia by Noushirvan’s order, and the History of 
Persia, compiled under Yezdegird, were laid before the fanatical 
Omar, and exposed by him to destruction, so soon as, by a partial 
translation from their Pehlivi, he discovered that they were lite- 
rary, not religious. ‘ The Loves of Wamik and Asra” was in 
like manner laid before Abdallah ben Tahir, the Governor of 
Khorassan under the Caliphs of the House of Abbas. This 
bigoted fuuctionary followed the example set by the ignorant 
zeal of the Alexandrine Destroyer. ‘ We read,” said he, ve only 
the Koran and the prophetic traditions. This book, as the work 
of the Magi, can be but abomination.” He directed it therefore 
to be thrown into the water, as an additional mockery of their re- 
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ligious tenets; and issued an order, condemning all the books of 
the Magi to the flames they so highly reverenced. 

From the foregoing considerations, therefore, we are disposed 
to infer— 

ist. That fire, though reverenced in Assyria and Western Asia, 
was there always held subordinate and instrumental to a higher 
worship. 

2d. That, in its communication eastward, its estimation ad- 
vanced as its distance increased from the original seat of mankind 
and religion. 

3d. That the discovery of the exhalations (of Baku, &c.) raised 
estimation into worship in Eastern Asia, but not in the West, 
from the causes assigned. 

4th. That this worship originated and spread with the Hindvo- 
Tatar race through ages, as evinced in the excavations of Ele- 
phanta, and elsewhere; and the pilgrimage of Hindoos, even down 
to this time, to Baku, which they consider its original source; 
and Meru, the seat of heaven. 

5th. That the Hindoo-Tatars, or Brahmin Deevs, brought 
it into Persia in the reign of Tahmuraz from Balkh and 
Meru. 

6th. That the Persians were Sabzans till the time of Tahmu- 
raz; and Fire-worship did not displace Sabaism entirely till very 
long afterwards. 

7th. That Zerdusht first established the pure Fire-worship 
from Bactria, and retained the symbols of Sabaism, though 
rejecting its corruption. 

Sth. ‘That the Magi, therefore, were not so intolerant as repre- 
sented to Sabaism, since they admitted its symbols with their 
own, 

Oth. That the Arabs, who decried the Magi, were far more 
intolerant, since they extirpated literature as well as religion, 
and are consequently not to be relied upon implicitly in their cha- 
racter of the Magi. 

10th and finally. That the statement of the Dabistan, as to 
the progressive order of the Persian religions being probable in 
itself, and consonant to evidence, that work, whatever its age, is 
derived from authentic sources. 

We must turn once more from the more immediate object at 
the head of our review to offer to the reader some considerations 
to which we have already referred, and must therefore be par- 
doned for introducing them here. 

The Persian and Western accounts, that represent Housheng 
or Prometheus, i. e. Magog, communicating the use of fire to 
Eastern Asia, are important as confirming each other by their 
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agreement, and consequently enabling us to look with confidence 
on the narrative which proceeds to relate the connection of 
Housheng and Tahmuraz with the Brahmin Deevs. When we 
find the latter imparting their letters and language to the con- 
querors, and find that the terms of that Magian system are Zend, 
we are at little loss for the original vanished tongues of the East, 
since it could have been but one; and, of the ascending chain, 
that one wating link must utidoubtedly have connected the 
‘Frans-Caspians with the earliest inhabitants of Assyria. ‘That 
this Magian language was Zend * is surely no forced hypothesis, 
since from those Brahmins, seated in Bactria, we long after find 
Zoroaster bringing the same religious system, and employing 
their Zend+ terms for it: a fact which no scholar can doubt. 
And since the Zend is thus clearly proved to have been of Brah- 
min usage, and since so large a proportion of it is traceable in the 
Sanscrit, are We to believe henceforth that the perfect birth of 
Minetva is the myth that enshrines for posterity the first spring 
of that art-embodied tongue from the brain of the Brahmin Jove ? 
The Greeks might so have expressed it, and we may even receive 
itas such: but neither the goddess, nor the language, could have 
sprung from an empty scull: and what, as concerns the latter, 
could have been the source of its formation, but a tongue con- 
fessedly as old, so nearly cognate, and so much more irregular? 
to say nothing of its superior vocality, which half connects it with 
the Celtic, and remains to this hour in its genuine offspring, the 
Greek, The elision of superfluous vowels, and regulation of 
grammatical forms, are produced by the necessities of a quick 
etred communication, and by the progress of art. They are both 
improvements; and improvements require the postulatum of a 
previous and inferior state. Such is supplied by the category of 
the Zend ; and shall we reject this, to embrace a cloud? 

The passage of the Zend (in whose proper name, Azieante, the 
curious may discover the etymon of Asia, and of Ind also) 
could not have been more difficult into Greece than that of the 
Sanscrit, and probably greatly affected the Celtic portion of the 
former; which portion seems derived from the wandering pirates, 
or Pelasgians of the general West, if we may include in that term 
the western coast of Syria to Egypt; or else from the conquests 


* See Grotefend on cuneiform inscriptions, one of which is Zend, as he affirms, The 
discévery, however, as De Sacy remarks, is not yet completed. 

+ It is remarkable that Zerdusht did not change the ancient terms ; so that those he 
brought from Bactria were identical with the existing language of that part of Persia 
(Aavbigian) peopled by the Deevs of Tahmuraz. Turis 1s pemonstration. If 
Zoroager had first introduced the Zend (a foreign tongue) he could not have converted 
the Pervans, for'they would not have understood him, or it. 
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of the Thracian or Assyrian Mars. ‘This Assyrian conqueror, 
Thuras, may be connected with Thrace, not only by the fish- 
headed (trans-marine) race, conquered by the Persian king, who, 
with the Chaldean or Assyrian interfix of m, becomes Thamuras : 
but also by the Pelasgic and Etrurian confusion and omission of the 
h and th: (for which, with the f and v, they both, at first, used a 
single character :) since the substitution or elision of the aspirate 
would thus give the etymon of the Greek Ares, and the Latin 
Mars, from the Assyrian and Persian names respectively. All 
the attributes of the conqueror and king correspond with those of 
the god. We find Tahmuraz, too, in Ferdousi, assembling the 
sages, or Chaldeans, of his empire. His clay idols are Tuscan, 
and Indian also; and his Thracian conquests explain the fame of 
the Ethiopians ‘brought to Greece; as before, by Nimrod, to 
Assyria. The Celtic portion of the Latin, we opine, might 
result from the visits of early and bolder Pheenicians; but the 
general speech is proved by Jikel to have belonged to the great 
‘Teutonic and Gothic families. It is singular how many of his 
derivations find their root in the Zend, though the learned Pro- 
fessor has not traced them beyond the above-mentioned languages. 

To say nothing of goume or homo, the Eastern Earth-born, his 
ehre, or honour, is the Zend egre; powerful, excelling, egregius : 

his Den; the Zend Din, or law. While we express our deliberate 
conviction that the Zend and the Greek languages are nearly 
identical in their origin, we must cordially agree in the general 
proposition of the learned Berlin Professor, that the Latin is 
from the root of the Gothic and Teutonic, but early separated. 
But we must add our belief, that the Zend is the parent of the 
Gothic; and, mixed with Celtic, of the Teutonic also. ‘The Western 
X appears to have superseded the aspirated S of the ancient East, 
every where indeed; for the unknown Eleusinian words, canr 
and pax, are but contractions of this kind: the latter, of the at- 
tribute bacsha of the Om, or Deity; the Brahmin Aum ; never 
pronounced but with reverence, like “ the dreaded name of Demi- 
gotgon,” and itself, to all appearance, but the Indian mode of 
pronouncing, Anhouma: the anima, or soul of the world; the 
Bahumid of the Templars and Syrians; and ever the stumbling- 
block of the Sooffees and their ancient Indian prototypes. We 
may here observe, that this “ secret of the real nature of creation,” 
the probable Hermesian basis of the Western mysteries, is not to 
be confounded with, though it doubtless arose from, the Biblical 
“ Spirit of God.” Ingenuity has been taxed to pervert or per- 
sonify the term. It is the “ Mighty Wind” of some Hebrew 
translators ; and, borrowed with the cosmogony in the East, has 
made sad confusion there: personified, produced, and creating, 
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but im every case a doctrine of no accidental resemblance. Thus 
the Brimh of Hindoostani mythos is the Bahman, or intelligence, 
created by God and creating all else, of the Desatir imitation ; 
and the Ohnover, or word, produced by Ormuzd, creating hea- 
ven, earth, and all else, in the Zend-Avosta: and now the Aoyos, 
now the assumed name of Deity, the 77)7', itself, of the Zoroas- 
trian creed. 

We shall take but one more instance of this final from the 
Etrurian terms of the learned Professor, all which he shows to be 
Gothic; and it is the word Aruspex, from Aarspaher, or the 
Eagle-spyer. It is clearly, however, the Zend name for an eagle, 
as preserved in Mazanderan to this day, and sufficiently familiar 
to Europe in the Lake Aral, or of Eagles. The last syllable is 
remarkable as the mode of forming a substantive from a verb; 
and this answering to the spectare of the Latins. Another proof 
of the Etruscan link, is the infinitive iduare—whence the viduus 
of the Latins; and while the F was represented by four different 
characters * in the Etrurian and some Pelasgian alphabets, which 
same letters supplied the B, H, Th, and PA, it is idle, we sub- 
mit, to talk of the utter uninterchangeability of certain consonants 
in unrefined languages. 

It is indeed difficult to our comprehension, to ascertain the 
precise state of refinement or unrefinement necessary for obviat- 
ing the interchange of letters. Loose and indefinite as we ever 
find the etymology of mere sounds, we are required by some 
Orientalists to give them a certain weight by believing that the 
rudest barbarians in the earliest ages, though themselves ignorant 
of letters, yet preserved the distinctions of settled speech, and the 
niceties of radical characters, amidst the completest ignorance of 
their existence: and that this, too, occurred in the East, while it 
has been found impracticable in the enlightened West. Give any 
acquaintance the correct sound of Lord Byron’s poetical hero, 
and see if his utmost effort does not approach nearer the Nor- 
thumberland burr than the Arabian pectoral, which last is written 
by Dr. Clarke, Djour; by some, Yoor; by others, Yaoor ; while 
others again do not hesitate to bring that unamiable personage 
into relationship with a noble English family ; affirming, and with 
truth, that the poet himself invariably rhymes his designation with 
hour and bower. ‘Where, we should like to know, are the impas- 
sable bounds between—not merely letters of the same organ, for 


* Dr. Wall might well have been surprised at the four sounds for H in Hebrew, and none 
in Egyptian (!) or Greek. The Greek substituted the O for the Hebrew ghain, as did the 
Pheenicians, who pronounced it aa and Zend ou, from the Syriac 0; the guttural was 
referred to y, which doubled, gave the sound ng in Greek, the Turkish gn. 
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they are confessedly interchangeable—but the fair grammatical 
array of Jabials, dentals, palatines, and aspirates, amongst nations 
of the East or West, in ancient and modern times? We need but 
glance over the alphabet and give a few specimens at random. 
The Russian and Spaniard confound B with V; the Chinese 
often with M; the Pelasgian occasionally, like the Mohawk, 
omitted it altogether, ‘The C soft was the Coptic, Etrurian, and 
Russian S; sometimes Z. ‘The German confounds the D with 
T. ‘The Persian gives the long E the sound of Y. The Pelas- 
gian and Etrurian confounded F with V, H and Th; and the 
Roman, till Claudius, was ignorant of its use. The Persian, &c. 
knows the soft G but as J ; the Russian aspirates the hard as H, 
the Spaniard as Hh; it is often the Arab K, and Turkish gut- 
tural. The Englishman sounds or omits the H, which is an aspi- 
rate* breathing in Greek ; Ch and E in Hebrew; and an J in 
Portuguese. J is only English and Cingalese. The J is the 
Spanish Hhota; the French Zha. The K or C hard is the Telinga 
7, the Etrurian, as well as French, G; and Gallic and Arabic 
also. Lis the Portuguese, Sanscrit, and Telinga R. The English 
and Italian Z/ differ widely from each other and the Spanish, which 
holds a middle place between the French liquid and the Welsh; 
which last sounds C/, or Fi, and Thi. M is unknown to the Iro- 
quois; and it and WV are passed over by the Hindoo. The short O is 
the Greek, Phcenician, Coptic, and Zend substitute for the guttural 
ghain, so happily defined for human pronunciation as the “vor 
vituli matrem clamantis.” ‘The P is Bim Arabia and Germany. 
The gurgling of the Hebrew and Sanscrit Q is faintly preserved 
in our Qu, and lost altogether in the Grecian Chi. The R, so 
prominent in Italian speech, is unpronounceable by many organs, 
and supplied by W: it is the Zend and Chinese L: a liquid in 
English ; a vowel in Sanscrit and Cingalese. The hissing S in 
English is frequently Sh, or even ZA; and is the Z of the Germans 
and Portuguese. ‘The J’ varies in Sanscrit and Eastern dialects, 
through every sound from Dto §. The English V is the Etrus- 
can and Teutonic F’, the Greek and Saxon U. The Arabian W 
is V and O long, as it happens; a doubtful sound in German, and 
omitted by the Latins, who substituted A, and the French, U. The 
X is the Phoenician and Erse Sh. Y is the Persian long E, the 
English short E and long /; and Zis varied by Persians and Arabs 
even to Dg, while it formed the Phoenician and Hebrew Ts, which 
is also German. ‘The sound of 7h in English is peculiar, unap- 
proached by the two Sanscrit varieties, or the Greek 6; and the 


* This aspiration becomes sibilant sometimes: as the Swedish hAjerta is serdse, 
Russian, 
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nearest approximation is the Romaic'D; while the Chaldee T/ 
was the Hebrew H, the Greek Ss, and the Etrurian F, The Sch 
of Germany is the English SA, the French Chand Dutch Sk. The 
Russian Sch and Schtz, though the same letter, differ in sound from 
the Coptic and Zend representatives. The European vowels are 
either omitted and confounded, or changed to consonants, in many 
Oriental tongues. Yet, with all this, and ten times this confu- 
sion, for we have carefully abstained from Chinese illustration, we 
are seriously asked to reject assonants, and believe in the fixed 
incorruptibility of radicals, in former times, as well as the present, 
Vowels are the distinguishing mark of European speech, as con- 
sonants of the Asiatic; yet, while the test of our application, as 
above, fully bears out the jest of Voltaire, “that in etymology 
vowels are nothing, and consonants next to nothing,” are we to 
prefer the dicta of the philologist to the facts of our experience? 
or shall we not rather be contented to restrict and receive etymo- 
logies only in the cases where they can be supported by historical 
or other evidence? With these in corroboration, we will venture 
to affirm it little less ridiculous to deny all assonantal derivations, 
than it is to receive the purest derivations without any thing to 
authenticate them, as regards history, not words. 

In reviewing what we have written on the theory of language, 
it behoves us to guard carefully against the possibility of any 
misunderstanding on a subject where unfortunately we have little 
beyond theory or conjecture. We are far from confounding the 
formation of characters with that of languages in any case, for 
the former must necessarily have been far more frequent than the 
latter, as well as subsequent in point of time. Even where alpha- 
bets existed, the majority were ignorant of them: and stragglers, 
carrying away the language, would leave their descendants to re- 
cover, or invent, fresh characters, With regard to these last we 
have but three, or at utmost four,* that can be deemed unques- 
tionably original. ‘The Chinese is evidently ideographic, or ar- 
bitrary-hieroglyphic: the most ancient inscription found bearing 
no resemblance to any known forms, consequently not pictural, 
with the exception of two that resemble serpents; and these, or 
their properties, are, in all likelihood, referred to. ‘This process 
of invention therefore is essentially different from the oldest pic- 
torial Egyptian, and no connection can exist between the two, 
Even the Chinese lines, perfect and imperfect, are distinct from 
the Egyptian representation of the genders; and arise from a 
totally distinct combination of ideas: —==="=—=,, the upper being 


masculine, and perfect; the lower, or imperfect, feminine, 


* Chinese, Egyptian, Ogham, and Syriac. 
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The difference is essential where the two systems seem nearest 
to approximation; since the Chinese ideographie, even when em- 
ployed phonetically, as for proper names, and then encircled with 
a cartouch, always represents the whole syllable and never a mere 
portion, or letter, like the Egyptian: while the Japanese, who 
borrowed the Chinese characters, use them with their own syllabic 
signs intermixed, phonetically and symbolically, like the Egyp- 
tians, It is remarkable also that wherever hieroglyphics have 
been known to be invented the attempt to supersede them altoge- 
ther has proved ineffectual, so long as the system (of government) 
itself existed. The rude attempt which, like the Ogham, seeks 
by a kind of numerical process to distinguish the successive 
characters, or sounds, is also essentially distinct from either of the 
foregoing; and seems, by its barbarity, to claim the praise of 
original invention also, ‘This numerical process argues its inven- 
tion at a period when the very principle of alphabetic characters 
was rude and unknown; aud consequently, when the vulgar were 
ignorant of letters, 1t may however have been subsequently bor- 
rowed for the purpose of secrecy, which was clearly superfluous 
at whatever time it was invented. For the subsequent alphabets 
it can scarcely admit a doubt that they are all, more or less di- 
rectly, derived from one common source, however modified after- 
wards, The Abyssinian can form no exception, since it proceeds 
upon a clear and definite system, in its conjunction of vowels 
with the several consonants, which is more regular even than the 
Sanscrit, and seems an improvement upon it, ‘There appears no 
reason for imagining that this syllabic combination is the same as 
the reputed Syriac original invention previous to the first Alpha- 
bet; namely, of characters for sydlables ; and which was reduced 
by the Pheenicians to characters for letters afterwards. ‘The ob- 
ject of science is to simplify, arrange, and combine: but this 
combination is widely distinct from the complication of undigested 
design: and this last is assuredly not the attribute of the Abys- 
sinian. On the other hand its rejection of the vowel a for its 
first letter is a rejection of the first sound according to nature, in 
preference for an artificial system. If the Chaldaic be indeed 
derived from the Syriac, as the oldest character (which last we 
must doubt) it is itself the parent of a numerous family. If 
Taut was the inventor of the Alphabet, it is impossible to con- 
sider it any one of those handed down to us as Pheenician ; and 
which, resembling the Greek, Pelasgian, and Etrurian, was un- 
doubtedly derived from the Chaldaic or Hebrew, This last seems 
in truth the prototype of the Egyptian, though the latter was 
considerably enlarged afterwards: and here occurs a question 
upon a point of time. For if the Jews quitted Egypt before the 
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Egyptian characters exceeded their own wants, we may conclude 
that they probably learned the characters of the Egyptians; but 
if the Egyptian letters were all formed before the Exodus, the 
Jews could not have borrowed a portion only. If the former 
supposition turns out correct,* we can understand the silence of 
Moses on the invention of writing: for though himself, in this 
case, the probable channel of the acquisition, he would scarcely 
seek to remind the Jews that they owed it to their oppressors. 
Hence too we can conceive the Providence that brings good out 
of evil, making use of natural means for the improvement of. its 
chosen people, instead of “ an unrecorded miracle,” in the tables 
of Sinai: and it is to be noticed that Moses was, the second time, 
directed to write them himself, as Dr. Wall has justly pointed 
out. We regret that this is almost the only point on which we can 
agree with that learned writer. Lt is most probable on the whole 
that the Jews acquired their written characters through the Egyp- 
tians from Phoenicia; and, if we may use the term, insensibly ; 
or else we may presume it would have been recorded. Not im- 
possibly, the letters of Cadmus were Egyptian improvements of 
the Old Syro-Pheenician forms of Taut. Let us here observe 
that. the invention of letters 850 years before Cadmus would give 
ample time for any reasonable degree of antiquity to Job. If 
the tablet of Bellerophon were hieroglyphics, and the tale no 
fable, could Greeks understand them? Plato confounds the 
Egyptian Thoor with Taut, the Pheenician. The sixteen original, 
or oldest, Greek characters, are evidently, as before observed, 
corruptions of the Chaldee, and common to the Phoenician, Pe- 
lasgian,t} and Etrurian, races. ‘The second of these names pro- 
bably, however, in our opinion, includes the whole class of piratical 
wanderers known to the Greeks, and does not refer to any one 
nation in particular. 

We must call the reader’s attention to two striking facts con- 
nected with written characters. One is, that the Egyptian alpha- 
bet, as given by Tattam, includes, besides those referred to, forms 
that are to be found in the Sclavonic, Russian, and Gothic, as 
well as the Zend also. The other, that the Western alphabets 
are generally contradistinguished from those of the East, by the 
circumstance of the former appearing calculated for inscription ; 
the latter, on the contrary, for communication : a fact that seems 


* The flight of Israel from Egypt, and the arrival of Cadmus in Greece, are, by 
some, held synchronous, i. €. 1491 B. c. 

t A Mohawk or Iroquois alphabet, ying before us, is deficient, like some of the 
Pelasgian, in the B, F, P, V, X, and Z. It has but sixteen characters : compare this 


with the fifty Cherokee ; and recall the sixteen Pelasgian and forty-eight Zend, or the 
Sanscrit. 
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to indicate a greater degree of civilization in the East, and of 
enterprize in the West. 

Having, in the course of our observations on the Alphabet; 
been led incidentally to touch on the Etrurian, we must confess 
our entire dissent from the opinion ascribed to Professor Miiller, 
since the arguments adduced for it appear to us to lead to the 
diametrically opposite conclusion. If the Greek alphabet never, 
to the best of our knowledge, contained at one time all the 
Etruscan forms, is it not clearly more probable that this was de- 
rived rather from one common source with the Greek, than from 
it?) These Wanderers and Architects of the Mediterranean seem 
to have had something in common with the Wandering Masons of 
Mexico, whose J'u/tecos seem as allowably derivable from Tur or 
Tyre as the Thorseni (THORAMEND]), and Tuscer or Tuisco of 
Europe. Although the Etruscan gods were Gothic, and that 
safe criterion, their early religion, Oriental, as much of their: man- 
ners likewise, it was largely mingled with Syrian, Italian, Pheeni- 
cian, and Egyptian forms. ‘Their Tartarus was Homer’s: their 
meteorological superstitions, those of a sea-faring race; their 
faint wrecks of Phallic worship, Hermesian;. some of which sect, 
we are told, fled to the frontiers of India. Their want of science, 
however, is not Egyptian; their sculpture not more. cold, nor 
more finished, than much that we see in the East; their want of 
the sublime was “ the natural consequence of a debased and 
brutal creed, before poetry had rescued the soul from its thraldom,” 
and such are the Oriental. Like these too, their gods were pro- 
duced and destroyed, the transient ministers of a mightier Prin- 
ciple, undefined and indefinable; while their might was gloomy, 
as the Gothic or Teutonic deities; and some of .their rites wan- 
ton, as those of Syria and Asia Minor. Their language is, as 
far as we can judge of it, a link between the Gothic and. the 
Latin—in great measure at least: and the remainder was_pro- 
bably formed from that mixture and trituration of words which 
we find everywhere in the collisions of speech, and more espe- 
cially on the sea-coasts. If we are discouraged by its unvocalic 
words and Mexican semblance, yet this is the Oriental form, and 
even the Egyptian; as too their teacher, Tages. And if the cha- 
racters are European, their value is probably Asiatic ; as was first 
suspected of their language. We are inclined to believe that 
Mexico may yet, in its western relics, assist us to some portion of 
this; but not to the degree imagined by those who look barely at 
the combinations of Etrurian letters, Of these last we feel con- 
vinced the powers are misunderstood to this hour, and that. many 
of the characters bear a value widely differing from the Greek, 
from which, as we have already stated, we cannot therefore think 
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them derived: the more, as it appears they possessed some cha- 
racters never adopted by the Greeks, whose language rejected 
many Eastern sounds, familiar to the Sanscrit, and the Contic, 
the Zend, and Sclavonic, whose characters so strangely and so, per- 
fectly assimilated. Of the influence of the most ancient form of 
the latter upon the Celtic and Gothic, no notice, that we are aware 
of, has been ever taken: and it has even been often overlooked 
that the Celtic of modern times must have widely differed from 
the primal, as it has undergone material changes in the interval, 
obvious by a reference to its verbal terminations, Of its original 
shape we can form no judgment, unless by the aid of the Hebrew 
and its varieties: but this is of the less consequence as regards 
grammatical structure, where the terms of primary and original 
necessity, the natural radicals of domestic inter-communication 
(that mother of —_ itself the mother of languages,). are one 
and the same. ords must have existed, and languages been 
spoken, before the grammarian could think of regulating the last 
by defining the former: whether, as in the Sanscrit, by stamping 
an existing basis with an impress so uniformly perfect that its 
character could not, and need not, change ; or, like the Arabic 
in its contrary process, that admits and sanctions by regulating, 
instead of rejecting, the thousand irregularities of dialects, to 
produce one copious and universal tongue ; at least in their own 
land. 

The improved grammatical arrangement of the Arabic over the 
-Hebrew, no less than its copiousness, argues a far later cultiva- 
tion; and but little consideration is requisite to show that if any 
one language be divided into dialects, these last, intermixed with 
the respective bordering tongues in a greater or less degree, and 
adopting at different periods their several grammatical forms, in- 
fluenced partially too by their respective neighbours, would soon 
‘come to differ widely from their common parent and from each 
other. No greater change than is thus explainable would suffice 
-to reduce the Celtic as we see it, in its marked difference from 
other cognate tongues, ‘Time and intercourse have done the rest. 
Nor can we in the least divine a necessity for supposing more 
than the three great divisions of language, as of the human family: 
the Semitic, preserving the original speech ; the Arabic, descending 
with Ham; and the Zend, or Ionic, spreading with the wander- 
ings of J aphet. Whether these last, or the Arabs, as their own 
statement avers, were the first possessors of peninsular India, 
may seem to wake a doubt.. We ourselves incline to the former, 
but must notice that the tendency of Hindostan to vocals between 
the consonants reminds us forcibly, in contrast with other Oriental 
languages, of the distinction of the Italian from the Spanish, &c. 
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The language of the two Hieroglyphic races we have endea- 
voured to account for from accident. We need not dwell on 
these ; but must notice that India possessed one of the three oldest 
alphabets, if we may believe lbn Washih, a fair Eastern authority, 
who assigns the two others to Arabia and Maghrabi, (the lands of 
Fire, and of the Moor,) and who, in his enumeration of these 
two as civilized countries, is supported by their mention in 
Ferdousi. 

The Indians, we know, claim the Egyptians as scholars; an 
early intercourse doubtless existed; and Indian cattle, &c, are 
unquestionably depicted in the Egyptian remains. If the camel 
is absent from their triumphs, this may easily arise from that 
animal not having at that time descended from Bactria to Hin- 
dostan. The omission of the camel from Egyptian pictures has 
been repeatedly noticed: its name, in both Hebrew and Arabic, 
seems to refer to its value, or estimation. But it was probably 
not a native of Egypt in early times, and is omitted in the repre- 
sentation of her domestic animals mentioned by Burkhardt. We 
doubt the correctness of the general opinion that it was amongst 
the gifts of Pharaoh to Abraham. The verse in Genesis speaks 
only of his showing him kindness; under which the live stock 
prospered probably: but Abraham was more likely to possess 
camels than Pharaoh: he came from their native land; he wanted 


them for his journey; he was rich; and ~~ less the gifts, 


than the favourable conduct, of the king. I'he camel, however, 
has been found, painted, at Luxor, though rare. ‘Thus we may 
safely conclude it unknown to the triumphs of Sesostris, and that 
these extended only partially into Scythia, ‘This invasion is unno- 
ticed by Jews and Persians: it probably therefore occurred during 
the time unknown to Ferdousi, i. e, the 700 years of his Giam- 
shid dynasty. Could Giamshid’s overthrow, and his death 100 
years after, refer to two invasions, Egyptian and Assyrian ?— 
and, if so, the flight of Giamshid to Chin may show that the 
first invader overran even Scythia. If not—Ferdousi’s East-Per- 
sian annals are silent on this Bactrian exploit—and yet his agree- 
ment with the Mahabharata supports his general accuracy; an 
hypothesis that would go far to reconcile the tale of those achieve- 
ments with the reference of the Priests of Darius, and account 
for the terms of pure Egyptian origin observable in the East; 
such, we would point out, as Re, with the aspirate, and the ar- 
ticle, the Horus, or Sun, indicative of splendour or royalty; 
and, according as that aspirate is suppressed or sounded, the Raj 
of the Sanscrit, the Ahoeroe of the Zend, the Armenian Var, 
the Persian Far, the Etruscan Var, the Rer or Resche of the 
Gothic, and the Italian Ré: itself, in all probability, only the 
L2 
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application of the Chaldaic "Wx, or Ur, to the most obvious and 
glorious source of light—Ph-ouro, the King. 

To return to the article we are reviewing: the tale of 
Wamik and Asra appears to have been one consequence 
of the patronage bestowed upon literature by Noushirvan, 
and his sage minister, the Vizier Buzurgi-Mihr; it was 
translated from the old Pehlivi into the more modern Parsi 
tongue, by order of Sultan Mahmood of Ghizni; as were various 
historical works subsequently, to the detriment of the originals, 
which are totally lost. The translation of this, the oldest exist- 
ing romance, was performed by Ansari, whom the sultan had 
created king of poets, and who held a mimic court, composed of 
the genus irritabile. It was executed while Ferdousi was en- 
gaged on the Shah Nameh; and seems to have attracted much 
attention, as a second translation was made by their cotemporary 
Jorjani, and a third, by Samiri, afterwards appeared. So far as 
we can judge, these labours were not mere translations, but re- 
storations also, if we may apply this term to the introduction 
of fresh passages, supplying the place of those which had been 
lost even then, and doubtless, enlarging the work by the exuber- 
ant genius of the translator, as we find is the case with most 
Eastern poets to this day. 

We have already seen the fate of the work; and so complete 
was the destruction that the Persian biographer, Doulet Shah, 
saw but one single verse of either of the translations, which was 
that of Jorjani, in a quotation. We shall be the less surprised, 
however, at this religious horror of the Arab conquerors, when 
we recollect that neither the genius nor fame of Ferdousi himself 
could, in long after-years, save him from the odium of a false 
charge of favouring Fire-worship, as brought against him by 
native Persians, to ruin him with Sultan Mahmood. That 
system, which recognized Fire as the Living Word, and, veiling 
ignorant and speculative presumption in the garb of pious 
mystery, found in the bloom and increase of nature its objective 
and correspondent principle, thus personifying the Celestial and 
the Terrestrial, opens a wide field for the indulgence of that vein 
of strained emblematic meaning, and idly refined trifling, to 
which it unquestionably gave rise, and which marks the general 
character of Persian poetical composition everywhere, in a 
greater or less degree, but always pre-eminently over those of 
their neighbours; and even over their own prose, since poetry 
ever partakes of the essential character of its native religion, and 
the Zoroastrian scarcely extended beyond the limits of Persia. 
There its principles combined with the poetical and fanciful 
genius of the people too deeply to be rooted out, even by the 
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ascendance of Mohammedism, of which, it is remarkable, they 
have chosen the most mystical form, that of Ali; and have 
grounded thereon the most mystical aberrations. The pride of 
Chaldzan science, and the swords of the Arabs repelled, how- 
ever, the westward progress of pyrolatry; while, towards. the 
north-east and east, it was gradually lost in the wider expansion 
of that Indian creed from which it was originally but an offset; 
or was trampled out of existence by the later Tatar tribes of the 
desert. 

It is no wonder, therefore that, in spite of their great and 
unquestionable beauties, the labours of the Persian poets should 
be so little known in Europe, where they are equally difficult to 
translate or tolerate. Those errors of taste and metaphysical 
conceits, with the eternal confusion of the Real and Ideal, have 
justly fixed a repulsive character on their works in our estima- 
tion; since what is difficult to understand is seldom worth 
understanding ; and truths in morals, as in mathematics, are at 
once recognized by properly constituted minds. Unfortunately, 
in the case of the writers we are considering, the beauties for the 
most part are few, and confined to their best works; with the 
large remainder, dull platitudes are relieved generally by turgid 
bombast and logical mistakes, that render the confusion of the 
author’s brain contagious to his readers, and must ever deservedly 
impede an intimacy with delinquencies that perplex and straiten 
the already narrow confines of simplicity and reason. We must, 
however, exempt from this sweeping censure, the great work of 
Ferdousi alone. In his minor efforts, or Ghuzuls, he appears to 
have fallen into the besetting sin of his countrymen; in the same 
manner, and probably from the same causes as induced what, 
with due allowance for differences of country, genius, and culti- 
vation, we may call the stmilar derelictions of Milton, &c. 

The exemption too, arises in all probability less from the 
amplitude of material and historical nature of bis subject, than, 
like the great bard just mentioned, from native vigour of mind 
and severity of judgment, which place that Persian historical 
poet so far above all others of his nation. The defects of taste 
inherent in the latter, extended also unquestionably to him, in 
his details occasionally ; but the very conception of a lofty sub- 
ject, requires in the mind that originates it a. something compa- 
ratively akin to Doric simplicity and strength. With him too, 
we must recollect that, though his subject was historical, his 
materials were fantastic traditions, which he was to embody 
poetically, rather than to correct—and we may take his character 
from the appreciation of his profound and judicious editor, 
Macan, that for the common embellishment of poetry amongst 
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his countrymen “ mystical interpretation, enigmatical allusion, and 
far-fetched conceits, Ferdousi had no attractions. His subject 
was historical, and could not be mystified. His sentiments (for a 
Persian poet) were natural and unaffected; and his style, though 
not modern, simple, energetic, and perspicuous.” 

To return to Wamik and Asra. Mr. Von Hammer had, it 
seems, formerly announced the little probability that existed of 
recovering this lost romance; but he was doomed to falsify his 
own prediction. In preparing, as he tells us, the History of the 
Ottoman Empire, he discovered, in the course of his perusal of 
Turkish biography, that the work of Ansari had been translated 
into that language by the romantic poet Lamai. After three 
years labour, and by the aid of his friend the Chevalier von 
Raab, he at length found it with six others, originally Persian, 
in the Library of Vienna. For this preservation, therefore, we 
have to be thankful to the Othman, whom conscious inferiority, 
and ardent admiration of the Persian poets, have induced to 
translate their master-pieces into his native tongue, with monkish 
reverence, though not with monkish fidelity ; the translation, as 
we have already stated, being often paraphrastic and supple- 
mentary. In fact, the best original poetry of the Turk, is, like 
that of Rome towards Greece, but imitation of his Persian and 
Arabian models, though blended with a due exaggeration of all 
their faults of platitude, mysticism, extravagance, and diffuseness. 
Such, at least, is the conclusion we ourselves have come to, from 
the specimens that have fallen in our way; and to which we may 
one day introduce our readers, partially, for the multitude of 
their writers and the insignificance of their works require no 
lengthened display. 

It has been established by nice calculators, that a statement 
loses one-eighth of its credibility in every mouth that transmits 
it. If a poem is to be judged by the same standard, the one 
before us will fare but indifferently. The original work des- 
tined, possibly from its heresies, to no ordinary metempsychosis, 
translated and renovated by Ansari, Jorjani, and Samiri; trans- 
ferred into his own language by Lamai; thence rendered by Von 
Hammer, it finally falls to our lot to offer to our readers: Peblivi, 
Parsi, Turkish, German, and English, conspire to embalm the 
defunct personifications of Zove and Flora; with what success 
we may well hesitate to determine, as this fiinftelsaft process 
appears like the Egyptian, extracting the brains and bowels, and 
leaving the lovers of antiquity to explore the tale of a tegument 
as dark as his, who 

** Dropped a half-penny in Homer's hat 
And hob-or-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass.” 
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The tale, like the priest Horseisi himself, when relieved from 
the inward defects of his “ anatomical construction,” comes 
before us in a sadly mutilated state—the Magian inspiration 
inflated by Persian extravagance ; the Turk, “ with a mind 
clouded by ignorance,” as he has been courteously described, 
doing his best, or his worst, to fashion it to his taste; his labours 
grievously curtailed by the learned German, who retrenched it to 
the present form ; and (ad 8¢ pe tpiros skevapigels*) “ the last, 
mean part, our own.” But such as we can make of it, the 
reader shall see: a relic of antiquity rather than a poem; and, 
like many other relics, so much affected by the hands through 
which it has passed, that we were at first tempted to consider the 
learned Editor as playfully striving to rival the Friar, who for 
twenty years had shown the Virgin’s hair to all pious inquirers 
without having been able to see it himself. We are fully satis- 
fied of our error. 

M. von Hammer, however, can need no praise of ours. All 
Europe must feel grateful to the man who has unceasingly 
devoted the boundless powers of his mind to render us familiar 
with the most prominent and popular writers of the East; and 
has applied his vast erudition to illustrate the coincidences of 
manners and institutions from every possible quarter, with an 
amplitude of research that disdains the charge of prolixity, so 
fatal to feebler minds. He tells us in his preface, that, had he 
met forty years ago with this work, so valuable as the oldest of 
Persian Romances, he should have translated it entire, and pro- 
mises some literal portions in his notice of Lamai for the History 
of Ottoman Poetry—which is to be appended to that of the 
Ottoman Empire. Let us hope that he may yet see reason to 
give it us in the entire; either by his own pen, or that of some 
competent translator. A work like the original, that develops 
all we can hope to learn of the intellectual state of a long 
vanished race, is not merely an object of inquiry for the curious, 
but of interest for existing nations. 

In the specimen before us, it is not always easy to distinguish 
the sentiments of the original from those of the learned Editor, 
himself so deeply imbued with the genuine spirit of Orientalism ; 
and thus the ability developed is in one sense the great objection. 
How faithfully, therefore, he has executed his task we have at 
present no means of ascertaining; for, unlike the Gul wa Bulbul 
of that admirable institution, The Oriental Translation Fund, 
the original is not given, Buta little examination will show 
that the turn of the thought is often decidedly Eastern, as well 


* Tliad, xvi. 850, 
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as the constant intermixture of the sentimental with the familiar. 
The introductory stanzas, written with graceful levity, to which 
we fear our attempt at a version can do little justice, show the 
Orientalist not only deeply imbued with the feeling and spirit 
of his original, but also himself a poet of no ordinary pretensions. 
If one class of writers in Germany must be accused of confusing 
the knowledge we already possess, the fault is more than com- 
pensated by those of her sons, who have so widely extended the 
limits of that knowledge, and at the head of these stands the 
name of von Hammer. 
We render the opening verses as follows. 


Hail to your influence, ye resplendent Seven, 
Who in the East assist the Poet’s vein, 
When inspiration lifts his heart to Heaven, 
With themes of Love, or War’s exciting strain. 
And thou, Oh Nightingale of Persian bowers ! 
Thou Lapwing! chosen to speed the lover's suit 
By Sheba’s queen, in love-devoted hours ; 
Ye, gentle Genii of the Lute and Flute ! 
Thou, Lyre! without whose aid the lover's voice is mute.— 


Thou, Turtle-dove! whose note in softest cooing 
Continuous thro’ the strain of passion breathes ; 
And, than Cicada’s cry more sweetly wooing, 
The wearied soul in Eden’s slumbers wreathes ; 
Thou too, Oh Parrot! that, with speech endowed, 
Tell’st honeyed tales of truth and Love’s desiring ; 
Propitious hear me all !—Your aid allowed 
To this my song, so much your aid requiring ; 
Thou, Parrot! of my Muse, th’ interpreter untiring. 


I wander now thro’ all untrodden ways ; 
I string not now the Eastern Barbyton 
To loves of fond Ferhad and Shireen’s praise, 
Mejnoun and Leila ;—Balkis, Solomon. 
Of Zuleikba and Yussuf long before 
Hath even through Europe overspread the fame : 
And how the Bulbul wooed the Rose of yore : 
How truest fires the Butterfly o'ercame, 
Dying midst constant whirls round his devoted Flame. 


Immortal lives in Oriental tale 
‘The Spring's dominion o'er the Gulistan : 
In Persian records, too, the themes prevail 
Of Khosru-Parviz, and Great Nushirvan. 
Themes such as these not now my Parrot heeds, 
On ancient story here his song bestowing ; 
Old, as the old antediluvian deeds ; 
Old, as the Rose first into Beauty blowing ; 
Old as the Sun himself, first into Passion glowing. 
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The anxiety of our learned Orientalist is well described. 
How many long, and anxious star-lit hours 
Toiling from earliest dawn to latest night, 
To Eastern tomes devoting all my powers, 
Have I, myself, outwatched the night-lamp’s light ! 
Vain were those efforts for the vanished treasure 
Three years beheld me struggling to obtain ; 
Circling the East in searches without measure : 
Yet not a jot advanced, with all my pain, 
Towards finding this fair Tree, this Fountain-Source again. 


How oft, at lonely night, my sleep it haunted 
As Youth's first dream of, Ah! ideal Love: 

How oft I prayed, if Heaven to prayer had granted, 
One beam of hope, one favouring ray to prove, 

Amidst long-darkened halls the treasure showing : 
My tears for Asra’s love-inflicted wound, 

For Wamik’s love-inflicted woes, were flowing ; 
Until auspicious hours my labours crowned, 

And I at length the lost Asra and Wamik found. 


In the bright blooming Spring of the young year, 
When Love and Blossoms still are loveliest, 
This object of my thoughts first deigned appear; 
This glorious vision first my senses blest. 
The Starry Virgin* stood, arrayed in light, 
And in her hand an ear of corn she swayed : 
From those bright glances ether shone more bright : 
While stern beside a Guardian Spirit stayed, 
With spear,+ whose radiant beams in dazzling menace played. 


To this long-wished for vision, the poetical translator addresses 
his prayer. 
“* Oh, Virgin of the Skies!” I cried, “ but deign 
To grant that by degrees my aching sight 
Behold Thee, thus, absolved of earthly stain, 
In all thy glorious glow of roseate light. 
Love is to me as life, and Truth a duty : 
To deck thee with Teutona’s mantle fair 
Refuse not to thy slave, celestial Beauty !” 
She smiled consent ; and straight I turned with care 
This robe of German speech to fashion and prepare. 


The narrative of the original poem now commences, and is 
thus gracefully given. 
In times before the Flood, the days of Eld, 
When Angels sought communion with mankind, 
When Anabid the eartbly lyre still held, 
Ere, as the Morning-Star, in Heaven enshrined, 








® The Virgin and Spica of Arabian and European astronomy. 
+ Remmab, the Arabian Arcturus. 
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She shone the harbinger of Day afar, 

And music moved the Stars, the radiance throwing; 
Where blazed the fiery altars of Senaar, 

Lived Queen Asra, as beauty’s blossom blowing ; 
And Wamik, fond and true, with love eternal glowing. 


We take the following asa specimen of pure oriental descrip- 
tion, the second verse especially, which is, in our opinion, the 
most elegant and beautiful combination of Eastern imagery 
existing. The Narcissus, our readers may be aware, is the 
favourite simile amongst Persian poets for the eye; and the lotus, 
with its exquisite purity brightened by the first clear ray of the 
opal dawn, stands certainly unrivalled as an illustration. 


“ The Blooming-One,” Asra was justly named, 
For she, in mind and form, a blossom stood; 
Of beauty, youth, and grace divinely framed ; 
Of holiest spirit, filled with heavenly good. 
The Spring, when warm in fullest splendour showing, 
Breathing gay wishes to the inmost core 
Of youthful hearts, and fondest influence throwing, 
Yet veiled its bloom, her beauty’s bloom before ; 
For her the devotee his very creed forswore. 


Her hair was bright as hyacinthine dyes ; 

Her cheek was blushing, sheen as Eden’s rose ; 
The soft Narcissus tinged her sleeping eyes, 

And white her forehead, as the lotus shows 
’Gainst Summer’s earliest sun-beams shimmering fair ; 

Her bosom’s bloom two young pomegranates fling, 
Heaving and falling with each passing air; 

Her gentle growth a lovelier-breathing spring, 
Midst beds of flowering pink and roses blossoming. 


The more material principle animating Wamik is far inferior 
to the foregoing, and, ‘eta possessing merit in itself, presents 
the usual oriental confusion of the material and immaterial, ne- 
cessarily devolved, a8 we have seen, from their very creed. The 
incessant combination of elegant and vulgar images is a serious 
objection to Eastern poetry, and that of Persia in particular, as 
continually outraging the severer logic of European taste. 
And eke “* The Glowing-One” was Wamik’s name, 
For he in form and soul was love confest, 
Which, * Vulcan-like, with aye unceasing flame, 
Creating or destroying, knows no rest. 
Of fervid essence, Life's supremest good, 
Faithful and true, exalted, noble, fair ; 
Of dauntless spirit and etherial mood, 
For baser aim or scorn he felt no care— 
A Genii, framed of fire, through all the realms of air. 


* This word is the German translator’s. 
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The lambent flame that lit his radiant brow, 
Told inspiration’s might and power of song ; 
The sparkling lustres of his eye avow 
The conscious soul, in youthful ardours strong. 
Burns in his breast a sense of might profound, 
Urging the noblest, noblest deeds to prove; 
His spear sways proudly as his courser’s bound, 
His lofty heart no meaner pulses move ; 
Born of etherial Fire, the purest, holiest Love ! 





























The elective attraction is thus described. 


How could, perfection shrined in either form, 
Natures reciprocal keep long asunder ? 
To meet, Senaar, upon thy soil so warm, 
And not that moment love, had been a wonder. 
In love, at first sight souls conceive each other ; 
Full oft in life heart thus unites with heart, 
Finding at once'a path to one another; 
For evermore conjoined, in bliss or smart, 
Even as two tapers burn, consuming part for part. 
































The Glowing-One, approximating Beauty, 

Is doomed for her the lover’s flame to prove. 
She knows it,—knows, tho’ all untold his suit, he 

Cannot, in loving, ever cease to love. 
She, too, imbibes the ardent sympathy ; 

Each breast, imbued with panting aspiration, 
Glows, kindling swiftly as the Dittany, 

When flames contagious offer an occasion, 
Full blazing forth at once in eager conflagration. 





























The lover thus commences his mystic conference. 


And Wamik thus :—* Fire takes the hues of Rose, 
And blooms not forth the Rose in fiery glow ? 
As well the poet feels, till vulgar prose 
Cools down at once his inspiration’s flow. 
So youthful blood at once will burn and flush ; 
In the blue ether starry Roses burn, 
And flowery Stars are glowing on each bush : 
Why then to two wouldst thou th’ United turn ? 
The Bloom and Glow are one, and separation spurn.” 
































This, we presume, is the style of antediluvian courtship; but 
science is coming again into vogue : and, as there is nothing new 
under the sun, the tender intercourse of the two lovers may serve 
hereafter as an exemplar—in our Parks and Zoological Gardens. 
The philosophy, however, appears not wholly unmixed with a 
theory of sensations. 
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So Wamik and Asra beguiled their hours 
In their fond spring of life—Youth’s blooming prime. 
Ah! moments, thrice and four times crowned with flowers— 
The purest, dearest, holiest, heartfelt time ! 
For them each morning fresh enchantment brings ; 
Each unto each is all, nor ask they more 
Nor other joys to swell the spirit’s springs— 
Content with bliss ; nor mines of gold explore, 
As those who vainly gild Love’s honeycomb with ore. 


Entrancing thus, the nectar-cup they drain— 
Love’s fondest, sweetest charms, and visions fair ; 
And friendship were to them a kind of bane— 
The mystic chain but binds th’ enamoured pair : 
Touched by a third, the rapture-spell is sped ; 
Friends are but stumbling-blocks ’twixt men and misses— 
Their very presence makes a sense of lead— 
Third persons form a party-wall to kisses, 
Nor, till th’ intruder goes, can they renew their blisses. 


A specimen of mysticism follows, but we would point attention 
to the last line of the first verse, as illustrating what we have 
already stated respecting the adoption of some Guebre tenets by 
Mahommed, who has transferred this idea to the Koran, 


The world of Fire seven wondrous forms displays ; 
Seven are its Sources, which seven Rays engender ;* 
Seven are its Shrines, seven Worship-rites, seven Ways ; 
Seven Fuels feed, seven Tongues proclaim its splendour. 
a ’ + 


First of the number is yon effluence bright 
Irradiate in the Sun, in every Star ; 
And who so dull as not to own its might ? 
That bears from farthest worlds to worlds afar 
The Sacred Verse of Light, still learned where Angels are. 


One Tongue of Fire in storm and tempest comes, 
Pealing the angers of avenging skies ; 

And in their lofty, golden-vaulted domes, 
Affrighted tyrants answer with their cries, 

While anchorites, in cells, more earnest pray ; 
Branded in characters of lightning, riven 

On walls of rock, the fearful tale survey ! 
Echoes the Thunder’s voice, unceasing driven, 

Alike the fiery wrath or favouring will of Heaven. 


We have the two extremes in the next extract. 


At home the point of junction is the hearth, 
For there you find the family collected ; 

Ob, heavenly happiness ! still upon earth 
Best in domestic happiness reflected ! 


* See the Asiatic Researches. 
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Fire to no guest its friendly warmth denies, 
But forwards every act of hospitality : 
Heats ovens, dresses meat, melts ores and ice ; 
And man, until he learned its useful quality, 
Ate acorns raw, and flesh, in all undressed reality. 


As without fire mankind is sunk to beast, 
So is he slime and senseless clay alone, 
If the etherial spark of Heaven at Jeast 
Fire not his mind to glories of its own. 
Reason and speech an earthly sign remain 
Of Thee, Creation’s Lord, in light revealed ! 
Thy Living-Word * thro’ Vesta’s + fire-domain 
Burns fiercely glowing now, now half concealed, 
As Genii, blazing bright, with adamantine shield. 
Another specimen exhibits the mystical, blended with no incon- 
siderable portion of beauty and a yet higher tone of feeling. 
** And even as Nature thro’ her kingdoms blooms, 
So bloom the starry-train, the day, the year ; 
The day, when morning's blushing dawn relumes ; 
The year, when spring’s first-deepening tints appear ; 
The stars, thro’ evening haze, which ether drinks, 
The floating glow around their orbits thrown, 
That on the gazer soft and softer sinks,— 
All blossoms of a world thus glorious shown, 
But, chill’d at length thro’ years, is gradual colder grown. 


** The stars are but the bloom-dust of the flower 
That blossom brightest in collected glow ; 
So in the holiest heart, in holiest hour, 
Feelings, like stars, combine in sacred flow, 
Friendship, and gratitude, and praise, and prayer, 
And love,—the fairest of all blossoms fair, 
The past, the present, or the future know ! 
Yet let me pause, and further speech forbear, 
Since long to urge my tale thy patient car outwear.” 


As it well might, if youthful hearts could ever weary of the one 
loved voice, whatever its theme. But this state of things is of 
course too happy to endure, and a grievous change ensues. The 
lovers are separated, and Asra is transported to the North Pole. 

Asra, now doomed to rove, a wondrous change 
In that far-distant region soon effected : 

She found a state of things so new and strange 
In nature, that her breathing was affected. 

But glaciers melt in streams, and seek the plain ; 
The frozen fountains all begin to flow; 

Ice-flowers bloom thickly o’er each window-pane ; 
The meadows, green in verdant velvet show, 

And into flowery flakes converts the drifting snow. 


* Zend-Avosta. + This word is von Hammer’s, 
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Now hurricanes a soothing air assume, 
The night is warm, the day is glad-to view ; 
The fog condenses into blushing bloom, 
Or falls, dissolving upon earth, in dew, 
Whose tears of joy her loveliness renew : 
The brook, unchained, flows o’er its pebbly bed; 
The Heavens are freshly clad in purest blue, 
And flowers of Paradise the land o’erspread,— 
Such marvels Beauty wrought, such spell her magic shed ! 


A different trial awaits her lover, who is carried to Abyssinia, 


and, refusing to forego his faith, is duly placed upon the sacri- 
ficial pile for cremation. ‘There 


Naptha and asphalt flowed with hellish freedom, 
High rose the flames, in preparation grim ; 
But he, the Glowing-One, can never heed ’em, 
The heat of elements was cool to him. 
Love is itself the fieriest talisman ; 
Therewith he rules them, all their wrath assuaging, 
And walks about, as in a gulistan, 
Amidst the flames, their idle warfare waging,—- 
Shorn of their might, and weak, to passion’s inward raging. 


The sufferings of the unfortunate pair are thus carried to the 
highest, and, as their re-union on earth is become hopeless, they 
are at length translated, and, like their recording poem itself, no 
where to be found unless in the skies, where she appears as the 
Virgin and he as Arcturus. The learned translator thus sums up 
at concluding his version, which, as the reader may perceive, is a 
condensation, with much of the whimsicality of Lord Byron’s 
Beppo—a happy thought, since it prevents the irregularity of his 
original from proving offensive to the taste. 


Beauty and Love, thus holding fond communion, 
Are gems in Gemshid's goblet highest rated ; 
Their passion, separation, and re-union, 
You find in the foregoing fully stated. 
True to my text, I shun circumlocution ; 
What there of Love and Beauty is related, 
I give; how both shed light in great profusion ; 
How all the stars rejoiced to see them mated ; 
And how bold Remmah waved the spear of song elated. 
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Art. VIII.— Mittheilungen tiber Alt und Neu Athen. Von A.F. 
von Quast. (Communications on Ancient and Modern Athens. 
By A. F. von Quast.) Berlin, 1834. 


Tue judgment of Paris was, as every schoolboy knows, the 
origin of a war, which, though brief compared with the duration 
of a chancery suit, lasted ten whole years, till that memorable 
catastrophe, the conflagration of Troy, sent the performers in it 
home again. Here, at home, we have had something of the 
same kind enacted, only the order of things has been reversed : 
in our case, contrary to all critical rule and precedent, the “ catas- 
trophe,” the conflagration, came first; after which the fatal apple 
of discord, with its motto, Detur pulchriori, was to be disputed 
for, not by three goddesses, but by a hundred eager architectural 
competitors ; and lastly there was the judgment of London—at 
least of the Commissioners—whose decision seems to have given 
about the same kind of satisfaction to the disappointed competi- 
tors as did the decision of Paris to the ox-eyed queen and the 
blue-eyed maid. We have fallen into serious error in saying 
“Jastly,” and were on the point of omitting that which makes our 

arallel complete, namely, the war which is now raging so 
Restely through the architectural world, quite a civil war, in 
which the members of the profession are assailing amateurs and 


each other in the most uncivil manner imaginable. How long 
this state of things may continue we cannot guess, nor can we do 
more than conjecture that the sudden appearance of one formid- 
able antagonist in the field, who belabours every one else without 
mercy, may now possibly induce the combatants to forget their 
own squabbles, to stand up for “ their order,” and make joint 
cause against him as their common foe.* 


* The writer here alluded to, is Mr, Welby Pugin, who has just-put forth a tole- 
rably—perhaps intolerably—fearless and most extraordinary work entitled, “ Con- 
trasts, or a Parallel between the Noble Edifices of the 14th and 15th Centuries and 
the Miserable Buildings of the Present Day: accompanied with Appropriate Text,” 
Whatever else may be said of him, this gentleman can hardly be accused of par- 
tiality, since he attacks every member of the profession to which he himself belongs. 
James Wyatt, West, Chantrey, Nash, Soane, Smirke, Wilkins, Wyatville, every 
individual and every modern building that is mentioned by him, is spoken of only in 
terms of unqualified reprobation. None escape his lash except those whom he does 
not directly name, so that Barry has some reason. to congratulate hiinself in not 
having obtained his attention, Not only Buckingham Palace, but the. National 
Gallery, the new buildings at the British Museum, and the Board of Trade, are a 
‘‘ national disgrace.” Even Windsor Castle itself fares not much better. Besides 
the other plates which contain the contrasts themselves, and in one of which we have 
‘‘The Professor's Own House,” there are two satirical frontispieces, the second 
eae hitter to the Traps, as Mr. Pugin styles it, and doubtless not likely to 

less offensive, because irresistibly ludicrous and fraught with no small portion of 
Hogarthian whim. With all this, the author scruples not in his preface to lay claim 
to the “‘ greatest candour”!! Well will it be for him if he does not obtain the 
sobriquet of ‘‘ Mrs, Candour” Pugin. 
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These domestic matters, however, lie so entirely without the 
pale and jurisdiction of our journal, and would, moreover, detain 
us so very long, were we to attempt to bestow that notice upon 
them we could wish, that we must pass by the host of pamphlets, 
letters, replies, newspaper articles aud magazine articles, which 
have issued from the press within the space of a very few months 
—to say nothing of certain objurgatory and recriminatory protes- 
tations in the form of advertisements. We can do no more than 
advert to them very perfunctorily and in general terms; that too, 
chiefly as they afford proof how imperfectly every style of archi- 
tecture appears to be understood, what exclusive and limited 
views are taken of it, and how very far our architects are from 
possessing sound and well-based theoretical principles, inde- 
pendent of conventional and accidental forms, and applicable to 
their art in the abstract; which kind of theoretical philosophy, 
be it observed, is altogether different from—nay the very reverse 
of—those individual systems of criticism which adapt themselves 
to one express mode, and which, when examined, almost invaria- 
bly turn out to be only partial and empirical. 

Much benefit has been anticipated—we do not say by our- 
selves—from the establishment of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects; yet just now architects seem to understand each other less 
than ever. At no former period has the profession been in a 
more unsettled state, one little short of anarchy and entire confu- 
sion. Assertions and opinions of the most contradictory nature 
are put forth and maintained with a pertinacity almost amounting 
to virulence; neither is our surprise abated when we perceive 
many of the leaders among the professional men engaged in 
fiercely attacking and repelling each other. Questions of taste 
are debated with all the heat, the obstinacy, and the blind intem- 
perance,'of political partisanship. Courtesy is utterly disregarded ; 
argument is supplied by sneer and personality ; and the odium 
theologicum is almost eclipsed by the odium architectonicum 
which is now so rife. 

Not content with asserting the superiority of his own favourite 
style, each writer in his turn seems to consider it incumbent upon 
him to vilify every other style; as if the excellence claimed for it 
upon such grounds had something in it particularly flattering. 
One is so dazzled by the beauties of Grecian architecture* as to 
be thereby rendered quite blink-eyed and unable to discern in 
Gothic windows any thing more than “ triangular holes in a 


* We had penned the above when Mr. Hamilton's “ Letter to the Earl of Elgin on 
the New Houses of Parliament,” was put into our hands; which shows the writer to 
be as bigotedly 7 to Gothic architecture as Mr. Pugin is bigotedly, because 
exclusively, devoted to it. 
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wall”’!* and further contends that the former style is far better 
adapted to our English climate and a London atmosphere than 
the other; which certainly militates very strongly against what 
has hitherto been admitted almost as an incontrovertible fact, 
namely, that the delicately carved mouldings of Grecian capitals 
and ‘entablatures become very soon tarnished, and in time almost 
concealed, by black and soot. Another speaks most scornfully 
of ancient art, compared with that of the middle ages, and espe- 
cially of its modern copies and copyists; setting at defiance the 
recent dicta of the founder of Fonthill Abbey, who, strange to say, 
after lavishing immense sums on a pile that was to have been a 
chef-d’euvre of Gothic magnificence, has since declared, that we 
ought to adhere to Athens and Pastum, or else to take our 
models directly from Palladio. Yet Palladio himself has not been 
spared of late ; nor are there wanting those who denounce him as 
a most fallacious guide in point of taste,—as one whose authority 
has been of most pernicious influence. Even the admirers of 
classical architecture are divided into sects and parties, some of 
whom set up Vitruvius as their oracle, while their adversaries 
will hardly tolerate Roman architecture at all, much less acknow- 
ledge Vitruvius, whom they treat no better than as a pedant and 
an ignoramus. On some one or two, again, for they are too few 
to deserve, as yet, the namie of a separate sect, a new light has 
suddenly broken in, and they now, for the first time, discover that 
we ought to abjure all preceding styles, whatever name they may 
bear, to cast off our shackles and leading-strings, and work out, 
as best we may, some style decidedly our own:} which doctrine 
is diametrically opposite to that of the Periodists, as they have 
been termed, who refuse to admire anything for which no exact 
precedent can be pointed out, and who seem to consider ‘plagia- 
rism and imitation as the proof of genius. Whatever it may do 





* See an article on “‘ Mr. Barry’s Designs for the New Houses of Parliament” in 
the London and Westminster Review. ‘The initials W. E. H. attached to that paper, 
lead us to suspect that it proceeds from the pen of Mr. W. R, Hamilton, author of a 
“ Letter to Lord Elgin on the New Houses of Parliament,” there being sufficiently 
strong internal evidence to identify the writer of both productions. Neither does 
the discrepancy between the initials of the christian names invalidate such conjecture, 
it being fairly enough attribatable to a typographical error on the partof the Review. 

t “ The imitation of the Greek has perverted the whole taste of modern Europe 
on the subject of architectural composition, It gives a style independent of ideas, 
and is setting (sets) manner above matter. It is the nonsense verses of the school- 
boys.”—Savage's Observations on Styles in Architecture. ) ; j 

“‘ The imitation of styles is a valuable discipline for a pupil, but a confession of in- 
capacity in a professor.”—IJbid. F 

Such seems also to have been the opinion of the late Thomas Hope, who, at the 
conclusion of his posthumous work, intitled an ‘‘ Essay on the Iistory of Architec- 
ture,” expresses himself very forcibly in regard to this point. ; 
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among the next generation, such doctrine is not likely to find 
many supporters among those who have been taught to consider 
their art so limited as not only to be incapable of producing any 
new style, but even to admit of any modifications of those with 
which we are acquainted. Indeed one of the very latest of the 
various essays we have alluded to most earnestly deprecates inno- 
vation, for which, in the writer’s opinion, there is a most unfortu- 
nate mania prevalent in the present day. With persons of his 
stamp the invariable cry is: “What absurdity to attempt to im- 
ptove upon the Grecian orders!” 

As for ourselves, we see no great cause for alarm on that head, 
because we have still to learn where any innovations of conse- 
quence have yet been introduced. Certainly those who advocate 
the adoption of other forms, and originality of style in architec- 
ture, have hitherto confined themselves to theory, without setting 
any pernicious example themselves to encourage others to follow 
them. However unsound and heterodox they may be in what 
they preach up, in their own practice they very laudably conform 
with established custom; which shows a mistrust and timidity 
not quite so laudable in themselves. It is easy to say, that, 
guided by correct principles of taste, we might invent other 
modes of architectural beauty : we are ready. to believe so; yet, 
though we do not question the possibility, we should be better sa- 
tisfied were those professional men who recommend such attempts, 
instead of confining themselves to bare assertions, to take some 
pains to illustrate their own theory by explaining rather more de- 
finitely and intelligibly the course that might be pursued, what 
change might be introduced, and what novel effects obtained. 
They might try, for instance, whether it would not be possible 
to produce some new and happy varieties in the modes of fluting 
columns, and we ourselves upon a former occasion called atten- 
tion to one or two felicitous innovations by the great Berlin 
architect,* which we consider a sufficient confutation of the 
foolish dislike to innovation merely as such: and, though we 
should be the very last to encourage any that was bad, we 
should be among the foremost to hail any that was good. 
Allowing that it would be quite idle to think of improving upon 
the Grecian orders, it does not exactly follow that it is therefore 
either undesirable or impossible to produce many varieties, which, 
although different from, and perhaps not quite so good as, the 
very choicest examples, should yet be decidedly beautiful. No 
one has, as far as we have ever beard, thought of improving upon 
Homer, or Phidias, or Raffael, and yet art has lost nothing be- 








* See Vol. 14, p. 105—'The Present School of Architecture in Germany.” 
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cause poets, sculptors and painters have not confined themselves 
to repeating the particular excellences of those unrivalled masters. 

Nevertheless, although we do not at all question the possibility 
of successful originality in architecture, and that in regard to 
style and detail, as well as composition and subject, we cer- 
tainly do think it incumbent upon those who advocate the same 
views, especially if they are also professional men, to furnish us 
with something like definite ideas. Unless they do this, and thereby 
show that they themselves perceive, with tolerable distinctness, 
HOw what they so earnestly recommend is to be accomplished, 
at any rate how it might be attempted with some chance of suc- 
cess, they leave the difficulty precisely where they found it, nor 
can they complain if we refuse to believe that they are in any 
degree capable of removing it.* What we have just been saying 
will, perhaps, be thought to apply quite as forcibly to ourselves 
as to any one else ; yet, that we should here set about attempting 
what would detain us for at least several pages, is out of the 
question ; and at all events we have pointed to one or two instances 
that furnish some data, in support of the opinion to which we in- 
cline. Indeed, we are not quite sure that we shall not be accused 
of having already dwelt too long upon topics altogether foreign 
from our professed subject and the title of our paper. 

Our apology must be, that we conceive the generality of our 
readers will readily extend their indulgence towards us, for our 
having thus made an opportunity to touch upon what is now 
agitating the architectural world, and is not without considerable 
public interest. Besides which, although not so closely linked 
with our main subject as actually to call for notice, it bears upon 
it collaterally, since it will be our task to show that, as far as 
Grecian architecture is implicated in the various disputes which 
have been going on, and which seem to betray that there is 
‘* something rotten in the state of Denmark,” neither its advocates 
nor its adversaries, be they professional men or amateurs, ap- 
pear to understand what it really was; or, if they do, they en- 
tirely overlook one essential and most extraordinary distinction 


* Mr. Inwood has furnished, although by no means so satisfactorily as he appears 
to be capable of doing, some very clever hints in his pamphlet, entitled «‘ Resources 
of Design in the Architecture of Greece, Egypt, and other Countries.” Some valu- 
able suggestions may also be found in a paper by Mr. Trotman, on “‘ A Sixth Order 
of Architecture,” (Loudon’s Archit. Mag. vol. 3.) But no one has more successfully 
demonstrated by actua] exemplification what beautiful originality may yet be eli- 
cited from Grecian sources, and how the feeling and spirit of the best antique exam- 
ples may be transferred into other forms, than Mr. G. Maddox, many of whose 
drawings exhibit the most felicitous invention in detail. It gives us great satisfac- 
tion therefore, to learn that he is now engaged upon a series of Etchings, consisting 
entirely of fragments and pieces of detail composed by himself. 
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attending it. Before we come to treat of this, however, we must 
take the liberty of trespassing a little further, and remarking that a 
strong and not the least curious feature in one or two of the pam- 
phlets which have been put forth is the jealous feeling, ill dis- 
guised by a tone of contempt, entertained against amateurs ;— 
that is, against the very class of the public—by no ‘means an 
alarmingly large one—who take any direct interest in architec- 
tural studies. Unlike the professors of the other fine arts, archi- 
tects, it would seem, are’ far more ready to repel than to en- 
courage non-professional followers of it; as if their art’ was more 
likely to be endangered by being generally understood, and had 
more to apprehend from intelligent cultivation of it than from a 
totally ignorant’ public. ‘This ‘betrays them into very awkward 
and even ridiculous inconisistenciés:: no doubt it may occasion- 
ally be highly inconvenient to:have to:do’ with persons who are not 
very easily imposed upon, and who are’ apt-toexact more origi- 
nality.and talent, than it is in the power of every one who writes 
himself architect to manifest in his designs ; but it is assuredly 
not very ratiorial to expect that those who neither understand 
nor care for the art will be its most efficient patrons, and pro- 
mote it'after the most intelligent manner. No; the apathy of 
the public is complained of almost in the very same breath that 
pretensions of cognoscenti are ridituled; arid treated as if some 
degrees worse than positive ignorance.’ While it is mortifying 
that there should be so few capable of appreciating an architect’s 
ability, it is equally or more disagreeable that there should be 
any one at all who can discern any*want of talent. In short, 
although ‘ heaven-inspired” amateurs,‘asMr, Wilkins calls them, 
are a very’troublesome set'of people ; it'would be an excellent 
thing to have a “ heaven-enlightenéd” public, one capable of 
fully appreciating and relishing architectare;’ gifted with a keen 
perception of beauties, yet stone-blind to the most glaring de- 
fects. ‘Their antipathy.towards amateurs extends, however, only 
to living ones, since‘praise is ungrudgingly bestowed on those 
who have quitted the stage,—on a Wotton and an Evelyn, an 
Aldrich, a Burrowes, a Clarke, a Burlington, a Walpole, and a 
Hope. The cause of such dislike, no less short-sighted than 
narrow-minded, may easily be detected ; it is not veiled like the 
Isis of the Egyptians, neither is it an enigma requiring an CEdi- 
pus to unravel it, Yet that the art, if not the professors of it, 
is under no small obligations to the so much sneered at class of 
amateurs, is undeniable. For almost all the impulse it has re- 
ceived, and the advancement it has made during the last hundred 
years—and that it has advanced few architects will dispute— 
it has been indebted mainly, if not solely, to extra-professional 
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exertions. Who was it who first re-operied -our eyes to the 
beauties of Gothic architecture ? professioial men? » Assuredl 
not: the resumption and’ study of that style was foreed upeiptiialh 
by amateurs. It ‘was:these latter: who pionéered the:way, aud 
diligently laboured:to remove the prejudices and the obstacles 
which encumbered it. Who again first roused ‘us from our le- 
thargy, and instructed us to look for models amongst the Classical 
structures of Hellas and Ionia? Dilettanti and ‘amateiirs, who; 
by their.example and their patronage, induced architécts .to éx- 
tend their studies to those regions. Had it not been for such 
persons, we should in all probability be at this momeut precisely 
where we were a full century ago; as perversely blind to the ex- 
cellences of the Gothic architecture as were Evelyn and Wren, 
or no better admirers of it than was Batty Langley ;—still talking 
of the five orders—still swearing by the infallibility of Vitruvius 
and Palladio. 

It is not asserting too much when we say, that to the patronage 
afforded by amateurs we are principally indebted for any thing 
beyond elementary practical books on the art. Were it not for 
them, there would not be sufficient demand to induce even the most 
enterprizing publisher to bring out any of those splendid historical 
and graphic works, to which architects theniselves are so much in- 
debted for what taste they may possess. Other considerations 
might fairly be pressed, but we forbear ; something might be urged 
in favour of reciprocity of feeling and sympathy of taste, which ought 
to.render professional men indulgent if not grateful. Yet it is‘suffi- 
cient to have pointed out the impolicy of the conduct they adopt. 
It appears to us, that they strongly overshoot the mark when they 
maintain, as they do, by implication at least, that no one who is 
not also a perfect master of the science can be a competent judge 
of the art ; since were such really the case, none but practitioners 
themselves could appreciate or enjoy the beauties of ‘architecture; 
consequently it must be of little matter to any one else what be- 
comes of an art so completely sealed up from them. Of course 
architects do not intend to make so unfortunate an admission, 
yet to such conclusion do their own arguments lead, 

By no means do we intend to say, that the mere setting up for 
being an amateur constitutes one,—that the affectation of taste 
ensures the possession of it, A mere dabbler and smatterer, 
who knows perhaps little more than a few technical phrases, 
which he has got by rote, is but a shallow ignoramus and pre- 
tender—would that there were none such within the pale of the 
profession !—but that no one who has not gone through the routine 
of an architect's office, and become conversant with the practical 
and mechanical part of building, be his application and study 
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what they may, can be said to understand the art, is a most mon- 
strous argument.* It has been alleged against amateurs, that 
they are apt to arrogate too much to themselves, and seek to 
direct the public taste; yet they would not be able to assume 
such importance, were it not that the public in general are ut- 
terly ignorant of architecture as a fine art, and of course must con- 
sent to be guided in their opinions by those of persons to whom 
they look up, as at all events more competent judges than them- 
selves. Do away with the mystery with which the study of 
architecture has been hitherto involved, as if for the express pur- 
pose of deterring any one save the formally initiated from ap- 
proaching it; teach them to use their eyes and their reasoning 
faculties at the same time; in short, let some acquaintance with 
it become a branch of elementary education, and the few could 
no longer direct and control the many, who would then have 
raised themselves to the same level. By such a change amateurs 
themselves would be benefited, because, if they desired to main- 
tain their present superiority, they would be under the necessity 
of going more thoroughly into the study of the art, in order to 
keep in advance of the rest of the public. 

To depreciate the amateur or lay-architect, merely as such, 
betrays very confined and unworthy notions of art itself: it is 
making the means with which art works more important than its 
results, and in fact lowering the esthetical value of architecture, 
by treating it as something decidedly inferior to the mechanical 
and technical part, which is too indispensably requisite to re- 
quire to be formally insisted upon, And as regards the intellec- 
tual department — that, namely, which essentially constitutes 
architecture one of the fine arts, the professional man and the 
amateur are pretty much on the same level: the superiority, on 
whichever side it may lie, will depend upon the greater sensitive- 
ness of the faculty of taste, and the degree in which that faculty 
is cultivated. That practical skill and long experience are in- 
sufficient to impart taste admits of little doubt, since the con- 
viction that such is the case is, unfortunately, forced upon us 
almost daily, We may be forgiven, therefore, for suspecting 
that many who rank high in the profession, however able they 


* Not long ago, we met with some sneering remarks in the Times newspaper on 
amateur architects, the writer of which put the following query as an unanswerable 
clencher : ‘‘ Who ever heard of amateur generals?” Yet, before we can adopt the 
conclusion he intended, he ought to have shown that there exists no difference what- 
ever between the art of war and the fine arts. Besides which, he would have done 
well to call to mind that there is a good deal of amateurship in far more serious affairs, 
aoa of art ; to wit, in politics and legislation, neither of which is formally 
taught, 
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may he in oné branch of their art, are Jamentably deficient. ia 
the other; perhaps too—for we will hazard the unpalatable para- 
dox—such deficiency may in some degree be ascribed to the very 
circumstance of their being practical men and able men of busi- 
ness. The qualities most likely to ensure success in that cha- 
racter are not exactly those best calculated to refine the taste, 
or to expand the mind. It is as likely as not, that by such re- 
putation will be valued and aimed at principally as ensuring lu- 
crative employment. If the amateur be without the stimulus 
which operates on the professional man, so is he likewise not 
exposed to the benumbing influence which, for the most part, 
accompanies it; and it may fairly be presumed—at least when 
we find him sedulously applying himself to a study, the reward of 
which, to him, consists in the application itself and the mental 
enjoyment springing from it—that he is sincerely attached to it. 
The volunteers in any cause are surely quite as much entitled to 
respect as its hired troops and mercenaries ; nor would it be pay- 
ing the highest compliment to architecture, to maintain that it is 
incapable of attaching to itself avy of the first-mentioned class of 
followers. 

We find that we have been led to dwell upon this particular 
head longer than we intended to do, yet have we not expressed 
ourselves at all more at length or more forcibly than was required, 
in order to repel the illiberal taunts and strange prejudices which 
have been not less industriously than indiscriminately dissemi- 
nated against.a class of persons, who get the ugly name of inter- 
meddlers bestowed upon them, for taking up that which certainly 
is not literally their “ business.” We have said that, as far as 
taste is concerned, there is nothing to prevent the amateur from 
becoming a match for the architect. ‘Those belonging to the 
profession have certainly not established their pretensions to in- 
fallibility ; since that they themselves are quite as much at fault 
as the rest of the world, is apparent from the irreconcileable dog- 
mas and opinions they maintain. Of these, some few instances 
have been adduced above, and to them may be added the dictum 
of no less an authority than Sir Christopher Wren, who, in con- 
tradiction to all evidence and to his own example, affirmed that 
architecture admits of no fashions: yet, unless we except columns 
and their entablatures, and of them only Corinthian ones, modern 
architecture was till long after the time of Wren utterly dissimi- 
lar in its principles and taste from that of the ancients. Stuart 
and others have since familiarized us with the remains of classic 
art ; and we have now copies of them almost ad nauseam,—that is, 
if the application, oftener the misapplication, of columns alone— 
feeble, frigid, and defective imitations—can with any justice be so 
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termed. How many recent structures might be pointed out, which 
are most scrupulously and faithfully unfaithful to their professed 
originals !—faithful, indeed, as regards one division of the order 
employed, but very incorrect as to the rest, consequently more 
incorrect upon the whole than if greater liberties had:been taken 
throughaut, because all harmony and “ keeping” are destroyed, 
and the expression of one portion contradicts that of the other. 
‘Shere is no need to go further than the features we professedly 
borrow from the antique, to show how little we conceive its real 
spit, when we fancy that the suppression of all ornament in the 
entablature and pediment is consistent with that exactness of imi- 
tation which is manifested in the columns themselves. Hence 
that exceedingly offensive discrepancy and obvious falling off 
which shock the eye, that passes from highly finished capitals to 
bare friezes and scanty cornices,* ‘This is not only an anticlimax 
in architecture, both contrary to the models we profess to adhere 
to, and to the principles of composition, but also a species of 
wholesale innovation, although allowed to pass without repre- 
hension by those who would consider it little short of sacrilege 
should any one venture to make the slightest alteration in the 
capital of a column. 

It seems to be laid down asa principle at the present day, 
that want of ornament and simplicity are the same thing—which 
is, by the by, a vulgar notion ; and that consequently by omitting 
embellishment, we at once secure that simplicity which is ex- 
tolled as the pervading charm of Grecian architecture. It is rather 
too much the fashion to speak of the simplicity observed by the 
Greeks, as if it were not only the predominating, but the exclu- 
sive, quality of their buildings. After all, too, recent inquiries 


* Mr. Wilkins, we regret to say, has furnished us with a most egregious example 
of this in his National Gallery. The portico of, that edifice—which is, by the by, 
the only octastyle one in the metropolis, exhibits Corinthian columns after one of the 
most florid Roman examples, supporting an entablature and pediment, that look quite 
bare and unfinished in comparison with them ; nor is the defect at all diminished by 
what is in itself certainly a beauty—namely, the close intercolumnation—since this 
contributes to a richness of effect and relief in the colonnade, which render the 
poverty of the entablature all the more incongruous. Yet does Mr. Wilkins pique 

imself upon being ultra-classical in matters of taste. In the portico of Carlton 
House, where the very same columns, some of them at least, were employed, the en- 
tablature was of a piece with them ; and so far the order has not been at all improved 
by Mr. Wilkins’ new version of it, which is an exceedingly bald and disjointed affair. 
Far more correctness has been shown by the architect of the Kemble Tavern, at the 
corner of Bow-street, where the Tivoli Corinthian has been applied with its enriched 
frieze ; the antw-caps are, perhaps, too plain and unimportant compared with the 
capitals of the columns, yet even that is of the two a less offensive error than the 
one observable in those of the National Gallery, which are disproportionably large 
and heavy, and quite different in style from the columns, 
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and discoveries show that with them simplicity was very far from 
being of asevere character; since, even where the forms and. propor- 
tions.inclined to the latter, a species of embellishment was indulged 
in which, according to our modern notions, must have been the 
very reverse of architectural chasteness, especially when applied to 
the exterior of an edifice ; and what we should even consider to 
be’ gaudy and meretricious, 

That, not content with the richness produced by sculpture,— 
of which they were by no means sparing,—the Greeks were in 
the habit. of heightening the effect of their temples by painted or- 
nament as well as by bronze and gilding, -is now put beyond all 
doubt. Had such decoration been confined to chiaroscuro or 
monochrome painting, or merely to a few sober tints, or were the 
painting confined to compartments, panels, or borders, there 
would: seem to have been nothing particularly mcongruous in 
such practice, especially when we consider that the climate itself 
allowed it, as the colours would retain their. freshness. unimpaired 
for. ages, ‘although exposed: to the weather. Yet it is nothing 
short: of startling: when we learn—as‘some probably may now do 
for the first tiine—that the entire architecture of their buildings 
was polychrome, its various surfaces being covered with positive 
and very decided colours, strongly opposed. to each other ; a taste 
very much akin to.that shown. in the illummation of the manu- 
scripts of the middle ages. In fact the term “ illumination” 
might, without any impropriety, be applied to this kind of co- 
loured architecture. 

Even in the interior of a theatre or ball-room, where consider- 
able latitude as to decoration is allowed, 2 modern architect 
would consider himself to be infringing all the principles of taste, 
and running into unpardonable extravagance, were he to paint the 
architectural members not in imitation of some richer material 
than that employed, but to variegate them with colours arbitrarily 
selected and altogether contrary to such imitation ; nevertheless, 
we find this singular practice to have been adopted by the Greeks, 
and that, too, not in buildings where it could be attributed to 
the fanciful caprices of individuals ; but in such important na- 
tional edifices as the Temple of Theseus and the Parthenon at 
Athens, which, in their original state, must have made an appear- 
ance altogether different from that hitherto imaged. Compared 
with their polychrome architecture, the species of ornamental 
painting in vogue at Pompeii, which, although exceedingly fan- 
tastical in itself, is to be cotisidered no more than accessory em- 
bellishment, like the arabesques in the loggie of the Vatican, may be 
styled sober, and allowed to accord well enough with the character 
suitable for the apartments in private houses. Yet while Pompeii 
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has getierally been regarded as a proof of the decline of good 
taste among the ancients, and the style of decoration there pre- 
valent has been ascribed to the flimsiness of the architecture, it 
merely followed, whether intentionally or not, the precedent that 
had been established by Athenian art in its most palmy days, and 
when it had attained its greatest refinement. What adds to our 
astonishment is, that polychrome was employed not only for the 
stateliest public edifices, but for those erected in the severest and 
most dignified style of architecture; so that, judging according 
to modern principles of taste, there could have been very little 
harmony of expression; or rather, there must have beema harsh and 
conflicting mixture of very antithetical qualities—chasteness of form 
carried almost to sternness, and gaiety of colouring bordering 
upon gaudiness. A Doric edifice so embellished must have re- 
sembled not so much a Hercules wreathed with: flowers, as a 
Hercules tattooed from head to foot, or covered, like a barbarian 
Pict, with grotesque figures painted on his skin. 

In their polychrome buildings, the Greeks appear to have ma- 
nifested a more licentious taste than that of the Arabian and 
Moorish architects, whose predilection for coloured ornament has 
been censured by many as puerile in itself, and diametrically op- 
posed to the “ chaste simplicity” of classical architecture, Yet, 
in their structures, brilliancy of colours was naturally enough 
suggested by the materials made use of ; it was not employed to 
conceal what was intrinsically valuable, but to give value to what 
would otherwise have appeared mean and ordinary. The use of 
porcelain tiles and inlaid pavements could hardly fail to suggest 
great variety of colouring and patterns, which might very well be 
allowed to extend itself to the whole of the architectural decoration, 
in order to produce consistency. But to coat over surfaces com- 
posed of large blocks of the finest marble with colours that must 
entirely conceal the beauty of the actual material, if not suggest 
the employment of one greatly inferior, is too much like “ painting 
the lily” to be reconcileable with the exquisite taste and Kunst- 
sinn attributed to the Greeks. It is rather strange that Vitru- 
vius, who is so pedantically exact and wearisomely minute in re- 
gard to many quite unimportant particulars, should not have 
given any account of such a practice as that we are speaking of ; 
yet as, notwithstanding the pompous pretensions he puts forth in 
behalf of his profession, he treats his subject very ploddingly and 
from an exceedingly limited pomt of view, his silence in respect to 
the use of polychrome would cast no doubt on it, even were the fact 
itself now disputable. Neither can similar omission on the part 
of Pausanias be allowed to invalidate our belief in a practice, 
which recent discoveries so clearly prove to have existed. An- 
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cient writers, and Pausanias among the rest, give us very little 
indeed that can properly be called description, when speaking 
either of buildings or works ofart. All that they say amounts to no 
more than notices of a few particulars; for, as we have already 
remarked in another paper,* exactitude of description and gra- 
phic delineation were by no means their forte ; a circumstance 
much to be regretted, as it has tended to render very dry and un- 
satisfactory a branch of archeological study, which demands 
fulness and accuracy of verbal explanation. 

We will not, however, detain the reader any longer by general 
observations, but proceed at once to some extracts, showing what 
recent architectural examinations have brought to light, in regard 
to polychrome embellishment. 


“ What a striking difference there is,” says M. Schaubert, architect 
to the Greek government, at Athens, “ between Roman and Grecian 
taste, is well known to those who have travelled through Italy, and are 
also acquainted with the works of our own admirable Schinkel ; I shall, 
therefore, confine myself to the remarks we have ourselves made since our 
arrival at Athens, The execution of the temples, more particularly that 
of the Parthenon, far surpasses any idea it is possible to form of it. The 
immense blocks of marble are so closely united and fitted to each other, 
that the different pieces are distinguishable only by difference of tint, as itis 
of a deeper or lighter golden brown. The beautiful construction of the cor- 
nices and walls is not always so well expressed in Stuart's Plates as it 
ought to have been. The profiles, remarkable for their beautiful sharp- 
ness, seem in many instances to have been not perfectly understood by 
him. He appears, too, to have mistaken the badly constructed door- 
way, a work of Christian times, for the original one ; likewise the circle, 
which was probably intended to raise an altar or some other monument 
upon, for the diameter of the iuner columns, These, however, are mere 
matters of detail that will require closer investigation ; but what will you 
say, when I inform you that the whole of the temple (der ganze Tempel ) 
was coated with colours? That the coffers of the roof were painted, 
and the frieze decorated with a meander or Greek fret, executed in co- 
lours, is what you are already aware of ; but the entire building (both 
this and other temples) was similarly ornamented with colours, the pig- 
ments used for which were thickly laid on in the metopes and pedi- 
ments, even on the folds of the drapery of the figures, and on the capi- 
tals,—in short on all the architectural profiles. So that, what with its 
ovolos, leaf mouldings, and all other lines and ornaments executed in 
various colours, the apparently simple and plain Doric temple of The- 
seus must have been far richer in effect than the richest example of the 
Corinthian order ; and, in fact, it would be exceedingly well worth while 
to make an exact restoration of such a polychrome temple.” 


The expression der ganze Tempel deserves to be particularly 


* See article on ‘“‘ Landscape and Ornamental Gardening,” vol. xvi, p. 149, &c. 
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noted, since it clearly points out that the paimting was not con- 
fined to certain members, for the purpose of enriching them, in- 
stead of its being done by sculpture, but was applied throughout. 
That such was the case is put beyond all doubt, by the more 
particular account furnished by M. Semper, of Altona, an archi- 
tect who ‘has directed much of his attention to the subject .of 
polychrome architecture and sculpture, amd who ascertained that 
‘Trajan’s column at Rome was originally decorated with colours. 
Speaking of the building last referred to in the above quotation, 
namely, the Theseion, or Temple of Theseus, Semper says:— 


* This monument still shows upon the whole of its external surface 
well-preserved remains of'a coating of colour, the material substance of 
which is least of all decayed on the south side of the building, although 
the actual colour bas vanished through the effect of time, or has changed 
its hue. .It is only here and there—chiefly in crevices or in hollow sur- 
faces—that, by carefully scrapiug off the external crusts, we can meet 
with the actual pigment employed. It was. thus that, the writer detected 
two different species of red, (namely, a warm brick xed on the columns, the 
architrave, and the general surface, and a very light cinnabar red \on 
some of the ornaments); two blues, (azure, or sky-blue, used for the 
masses, and a deeper blue employed for the ornaments), green, and some 
rather doubtful traces of gilding. The high-reliefs were also. completely 
encrusted with colours, the remains of which are. still plainly discernible 
in the falds of the draperies. ‘The urapery of a sitting figure on the 
frieze above the portico. of the temple shows itself to have been of a 
beautiful rose tint; in other parts green appears to have been the pre- 
vailing colour. The ground itself of the frieze was blue, and a large 
portion of the surface is still covered with it. Beneath the neck of the 
anta of the opistodomos of this temple, on that. side of it which is 
turned towards the columns in antis, there is still remaining a fragment 
of blue colour, about the size of a man’s hand; and the whole of the 
cella appears to have been covered with it. In the niches which were 
afterwards constructed, in Christian times, between the ante of the por- 
tico, out of fragments of the ceiling of the temple, we meet with some 
that are still either entirely or partly covered with the original glass-like 
enamel. ‘The wall in the interior of the cella, from the deep socle to 
the height of six courses of stone, has been entirely coated with a thicker 
stucco, as the chiselled surface of the stones and the pieces of stucco 
still adheripg to it plainly enough prove. Nor can we imagine that 
this careful tooling of the surface with the chisel was the work of after- 
times ; because, had they found the face of the wall smooth, the Christians 
would have painted apon that without further preparation, as we find 
them to have done in the Parthenon.” . 


Sufficient evidence is here collected to. prove beyond dispute 
the existence of polychrome architecture among the Athenians— 
further, what were the prevailing colours, and how applied: And 
M. Semper incliges to. the opinion, ingenious and plausible even 
should it be erroneous, that the system of ornamental ¢olourmg 
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m' vogue.among the artists.of the middle ages was derived from 
the polychrome works of the ancients.’ In’both, he observes, we 
find the same predilection for blue and red, which were: brought into 
harmony by an interimixture of gold, green, and violet.. In both, 
too, do we discover: the,same principle of colouring the leading 
architectural forms’ aud members réd, and the intermediate spaces 
blue. At any rate, it cannot be denied that there seems to have 
been a striking analogy of taste between aricient polychrome and 
the glass-painting and itlumination of the middle—for it would 
sound oddly here to call them the dark—ages. 

In order to afford some clearer idea of the combination of 
colours, we will now quote Quast’s own remarks. 


“ The pigments were not merely a thin glazing of colour to stair the 
marble, but were applied as a thick opaque coating upon it, so as en- 
tirely to conceal the material beneath ; and of such coating the temple 
of Théseus retains more traces than any other. For the most part the 
colours, especially that produced by blue smalt, have quite disappeared, 
leaving only a grey crust on their surface, yet the original hue may even 
now be detected. In this edifice, the prevailing colours were blue and 
red, both of a full deep tone, yet so applied that one or other of them 
formed a darker ground relieving that placed upon it. The corona was 
a full blue, and the gutte beneath it of a brownish red tint. The leaves 
of the foliage on the cyniatium were alternately red with blue streaks, and 
blue with fed ones ; while the intervals between'the leaves were filled up 
with green; which last mentioned colour is that of the small leaves on some 
of the lesser mouldings. Some of the coffers are painted of a brownish 
red inclining to violet, against which green ornament relieves itself ; 
others, on the contrary, show red stars on’a blue ground. The plain 
architrave of the portico was a bright red; while the frieze was blue 
with figures in relief wpon it, painted in their natural colours, or, in the 
language of heraldy, proper. The walls themselves were yellow, as is 
proved by the traces of that colonr still remaining on them. How the 
columns were coloured it is not so easy now to ascertain. Apparently 
only the echinus of the capital and the edges of the flutings were painted, 
while the flutings themselves displayed the pure and highly polished 
white marble.” 


Gothe has said that “a white door is a very unmeaning thing,” 
ein albernes Ding, and we suspect—as our readers most probably 
will do—that he would have applied the same remark to a piece 
of architecture coloured as above described, for meaning and 
architectural expression must have been altogether out of the 
question ; neither does there seem to have been any thing so cap- 
tivating to the eye as to reconcile it to inconsistency. Supposing 
the description to be accurate, we should have white columns 
striped with colour placed before a wall; upon these columns 
would be an architrave painted of a full blue tone, consequently 
amounting to a mass of shadow, where brilliancy is desi¥able in 
order to relieve the entablature from the actual shadows: pro- 
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jected by it. The articulation of the whole structure would. be 
made to appear disjointed, and the entablature itself to consist of 
three distinct horizontal stripes, the only repetition of colour being 
that on the architrave and corona, both of which are blue; that is, 
both dark surfaces projecting shadows. ‘The result of such a com- 
bination could, in our opinion, be nothing else than spottiness, con- 
fusion, and indistinctness. Let an artist make the experiment by 
introducing such a polychrome building into a picture, and we may 
safely predict that it would defy his utmost skill to make any 
thing of it; unless, indeed, he were to place it on bare rock and 
sand, with ‘only sky behind it. In interior architecture’ the view 
is limited to the architecture itself, but in respect to the exterior 
of a building the case is altogether different, and, unless it forms 
a mass. of tolerably uniform hue, it will not relieve itself as it 
ought to do from other objects. The predominating hue ought 
certainly to be, if not invariably lighter, distinct from that of 
trees or whatever else may become the back-ground to the archi- 
tecture ; whereas, as far as the temple of Theseus can be taken 
as any criterion of their general taste in the selection of colours, 
the Greeks appear to have utterly disregarded this principle, by 
introducing dark surfaces where: they must have cut up the out- 
line of the building. Surely the Greeks must have been as 
enamoured of blue as the inhabitants of some of the Russian 
provinces, (who are said to apply that colour indiscriminately to 
every part of their houses, and to the utensils they have occasion 
to paint), when they bestowed it upon such architectural mem+ 
bers as the architrave and corona, parts expressive of the framing 
of a building, and thus making them besides altogether at variance 
with columns. In interior architecture, it is both common and 
allowable enough to put darker columns against a lighter ground ; 
but in external architecture, to make any of the principal mem- 
bers darker than the surface they enclose or terminate certainly 
does seem quite a solecism. In those buildings which are termed 
“ half-timbered,” where a frame-work of wood was filled up either 
with brick or plaster, all the salient parts, mouldings, and outlines, 
were darker than the rest; yet this was perfectly natural, and 
consistent with, not contradictory to, the material itself. 

However, until some experiment be made, as Schaubert recom- 
mends, and as we also could wish to see done, by making a restora- 
tion—not merely upon paper, but in more satisfactory form—of a 
Greek polychrome edifice, it is hardly possible to judge what the 
effect would réally be. It would, indeed, be hazardous to make 
any trial so perfectly novel and of such doubtful result, with a 
building of importance, yet the effect might be judged tolerably 
well by.an essay of polychrome decoration on some moderate- 
sized ornamental structure, for which purpose nothing. more than 
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a shell. of wood ‘and plaster would be required, because the 
painting would conceal the material. Still we do not imagine 
that either the same colours or the same arrangement of them as 
in the Theseion would prove satisfactory. It would be better to 
employ light neutral tints, whether inclining to warm or cool 
tones, for the larger masses; and to confine the positive colours 
and vivid hues to spaces and situations where ornament would 
not appear forced, nor cut up the design. After such style is the 
polychrome specimen of a fagade of a house, in a work on orna- 
ments, now publishing by Gropius of Berlin ;—the colours are 
well sorted, so as to relieve each other distinctly and to produce 
an expression of gaiety without either harshness or glare, Still 
we apprehend that, however. pleasing it might be found in itself, 
polychrome would never answer practically in this country, since 
no process of painting would enable colours so applied to resist 
our climate; and not only would they lose their clearness, but 
partial stains and discoloration would soon take place. For the 
outside of our buildings we must be content with such variety as 
can be obtained by making use of different coloured materials; 
and a good deal might, perhaps, be so far accomplished by 
having recourse to terra-cotta ornament with the colours. burnt 
in, also slabs of the same material, or of artificial stone, for facing 
walls. Yet, if we must abandon the hope of being able ever to 
adopt polychrome decoration to any extent, it would, if any 
where at all, be both practicable and suitable in such places as 
the Lowther Arcade, where it would be sufficiently protected 
from the weather. A covered passage of that kind lined with 
shops, partakes, in fact, more of interior than of street architec- 
ture; and in our opinion it would be more advisable to make 
the first experiment somewhere within doors. We say make the 
first experiment, because whatever variety of colours there may 
be in other respects, unless it be that coloured marble or scagliola 
is employed for the shafts and their capitals, occasionally gilded 
or bronzed, all the strictly architectural forms are left colourless 
or uearly so; consequently the effect is altogether different from 
what it would be were the columns, entablatures, and other 
mouldings polychrome. For pacile columns, the shafts, exempli 
gratia, might be painted with a full and delicate pattern on a 
dark ground, or vice versd, in the same style as the ornaments 
usual on Greek fictile vases; and the bases and capitals might be 
picked out in more brilliant colours. The same decoration would 
of course be extended to the whole of the entablature, and to the 
soffits and lacunaria of the ceiling. 

It is more probable than not that what we have just suggested 
will be thought to betray very questionable taste; yet those who 
would object to such style and application of polychrome would 
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hardly be better satisfied with the taste manifested *in it by the 
Athenians. ‘ There is, after all, some danger then that those who 
have hitherto been warmest in their eulogiums on Grecian archi- 
tecture, asserting that the more it is understood the more.it must 
be admired, will now, if not entirely retract, at least qualify, their 
praise. However unimportant the question of polychrome archi- 
tectute may be in a practical point of view, it is certainly one 
highly momentous as far as taste is concerned; it being undenia- 
ble that we have hitherto quite mistaken that displayed by the 
Greeks in their architecture, giving them credit for a simplicity 
which they studiously avoided, even to such a degree that they 
will probably incur the charge of having been absolutely mere- 
tricious. Are we then henceforth to cast off our allegiance to 
them ?—or to set about correcting our preconceived notions and 
erroneous theories? Should nothing further, therefore, as is most 
probable, be brought to light on the subject of Polychrome than 
what has been already elicited, the circumstance of the practice 
itself having been proved to have existed, and attention called.to 
it, can hardly fail to produce some great change in our specula- 
tions on the art. Either the Greeks indulged in much bad ‘taste, 
atid we have improved their architecture by purifying it from 
what debased it, or else: their modern imitators are very far 
indeed behind them; and have yet much to learn ere they -really 
enter into the spirit of what they profess to copy. The dilemma 
is somewhat awkward, to be under the necessity of either re- 
proaching the taste of the Greeks, or admitting that we have all 
along been admiring, as the perfection of art, structures whose 
original character has quite disappeared. There is indeed one 
mode of getting rid of the dilemma, namely, by running away 
frdm it altogether, taking no farther notice of the matter, and 
proceeding as we have hitherto been’accustomed to do;—which 
mode, as saving a great deal of trouble, and uncomfortable dis- 
turbance of most comfortably settled notions, is perhaps, the one 
most likely to be adopted. 

No other observations or discoveries of moment have been 
made by any of the architects now at Athens. Great progress 
has been made in clearing away the accumulated earth, rubbish, 
and modern buildings from-the hill of the Acropolis, without any 
thing being brought to light except mere fragments of archi- 
tecture and various inscriptions—that is, at the time Quast pub- 
lished ; for during the present year there have been dug upa 
number of antefixz, tiles, and mouldings of cornices, all of terra- 
cotta, which are conjectured -to have belonged to some edifice 
more aticient than the Parthenon, One Of ‘these antefixe is 
decorated with a Gorgon mask, resembling the Medusa head on 
a triglyph at Selinus ; ‘and affords another instance of polychrome, 
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—the colours, although greatly impaired, being distinctly re- 
cognizable. ‘That of the face is of a sallow corpse-like hue; the 
tongue, which projects from the widely extended mouth, is red, 
and the hair a bluish black. It is to these that Mr. Bracebridge 
refers in his letter to the Rev. C. Wordsworth (who has given it 
as an appendix to his “ Athens and Attica”) when he says: “ But 
the most interesting perhaps of these remains are the painted 
figures and heads, and especially the fragments of columns, tri- 
glyphs, and capitals, which still retain their original colours, blue, 
red, and the brightest ultramarine. The capitals in the Theseum, 
and many vestiges about the Erechtheum, show that the temples 
were in part coloured, but no proof has been given, before the 
discovery of these primitive remains, that bright and highly con- 
trasted colours were used generally on marble edifices.” 

The above will be allowed to be very conclusive evidence; 
and the discovery which has taken place, although extending only 
to detached pieces of detail, is more than usually important, be- 
cause it clears up at once no less a point than one which decides 
what was really the taste of the Greeks in architectural embellish- 
ment. Several relics of metal ornaments have also been found 
in some sepulchres that were met with in excavating the ground 
for the foundations of the new palace; which edifice, as we 
learn from the above-quoted document, is now to be erected 
“ just without the old Bobonistra gate, where the inscription to 
Hadrian remains, in a line between Lycabettus and the Parthe- 
non, and on an eminence overlooking the town, the Hymettian 
chain, and the gulf.” This building, the first stone of which was 
laid by the King of Bavaria, early in the present year, is tobe 
erected after the designs of Professor Gartner, architect of the 
Universitats-Gebaiude, the new Royal Library, the Ludwig- 
kirche, and many other noble structures at Munich. ‘The choice 
of a site for the palace continued for a long while matter of dis- 
cussion, and at one time it was proposed to build it on the 
eastern portion of the Acropolis, for which purpose designs were 
prepared by Schinkel. Whether Girtner’s edifice will be such 
as to leave no room for regret that the other design was not 
adopted, or whether considerations of economy rather than of 
taste caused his to obtain the preference, we have no meais at 
present of determining; but, judging from the description and 
accompanying plan of Schinkel’s project, as given by Quast, we 
do not think it likely that so noble and varied a display of archi- 
tecture as that would have been, will now be made. Schinkel’s 
idea was to convert the whole of the Acropolis into an enclosure, 
one extremity of which would have been occupied by the palace, 
at no very great distance from the eastern front of the Parthenon, 
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A spacious avenue, laid out after the manner of an ancient hippo- 
drome, would have led in a direct line from the ancient propylea 
to the new propylea or portal of the royal residence, passing be- 
tween the Erectheum and Parthenon, both of which would have 
been restored. Beyond this portal would have been an open 
colonnaded court, while, from the vestibule formed by the pro- 
pylea, a long gallery, formed into several divisions, with ascents at 
intervals, and exhibiting, through screens of columns, views into 
inner courts and gardens, and, in one point, a view of the eastern 
front of the Parthenon, would have conducted into a magnificent 
lofty hall, decorated in a unique style, with columns of black 
Laconian marble, supporting a roof entirely composed of open 
timber-work richly carved and painted, the prevailing colours 
being red and pale green relieved by gold. Of the originality 
and invention displayed in this hall, Quast, who speaks from the 
perspective views of it made by the architect, expresses himself 
in terms of the greatest admiration, affirming that it would have 
been to the Athenian palace what the Sala de los Embaxadores 
is to Alhambra. We dare not indulge our own inclination by pur- 
suing the description any further, and shall therefore only add 
that Schinkel appears to have mastered very happily the difficul- 
ties presented by the irregularity of the site, taking advantage of 
it to give great play and variety to every part of his design; and 
that the whole of the Acropolis, as laid out by him, would have 
been rendered a most fascinating spot, where elegance and refine- 
ment would have been so happily blended with the sublime, as 
shown in the monuments of elder days, that, instead of disagree- 
ably jarring with the dignified structures of classical antiquity, they 
would rather have heightened their effect by just that degree of 
contrast which would have given reciprocal relief and value to 
the ancient features and to the new. 

We trust that Schinkel’s designs for this Athenian palace, 
though their execution has been frustrated, will not be entirely lost 
to his admirers, and that, if not introduced into his “ Entwiirfe,” 
they will form the subject ofa separate publication. If ever any 
one has conceived his subjects in the true spirit of Grecian archi- 
tecture, designing, as its best masters would have done, had they 
lived in our times and been called upon to apply their art to other 
purposes and exigencies than those they had to provide for, it 
is Schinkel. Nor can more satisfactory testimony be borne to 
his taste and ability than that of Schaubert, who, after returning 
to Berlin from Athens, where he had been contemplating the 
majesty of the Parthenon, and the finished grace of the Erech- 
theum, pronounced the fagade of the Museum at Berlin to be 
superior to any other architectural production in all Europe. 

In this country, unhappily, we content ourselves with erecting 
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portico after portico, all confined to one idea, all nearly upon the 
same scale, and consisting of a mere range of columns beneath a 
pediment, with little other difference than what is occasioned by 
the order employed, or the actual number of the columns. It is 
time for us to attempt, if ever we are to do so, something more 
than this,—to produce some one specimen at least that should 
be a complete type of Grecian architecture and decoration, con- 
centrating into a focus, as it were, all its most attractive and im- 
posing qualities;—one that, besides being far superior to any 
thing we have yet achieved, in regard to positive grandeur of 
dimensions and nobleness of material, should also exhibit the 
full effect of columns in combination, by showing at least one 
inner range of them behind those im front, which disposition con- 
duces so greatly both to perspective variety and motion, and to 
the play and contrast of chiaroscuro. ‘The whole should be ela- 
borately enriched: besides reliefs on the inner walls, there 
should be ornamental accessories enriched with statuary and 
sculpture ;—there should be not only bronze and gilding, but 
colouring, polychrome embellishment, if not subjects in painting. 
Beauty of design and material ought to be extended not only to 
the ceiling, but to the pavement. Not only the portal, but the 
doors themselves should exhibit the most refined taste,—the most 
finished workmanship. After requiring so much for the interior, 
a part of a portico on which our architects scarcely bestow any 
thought whatever, it is almost needless to say that we should de- 
mand sculpture, if not colour also, to be liberally employed in 
the external frieze and pediment. Yet where can we point to a 
single instance where any thing at all like this has been done? 
Mr. Wilkins’s portico to the National Gallery stops very far short 
indeed of Athenian taste and imagination, although it may per- 
haps satisfy those who conceive ‘that a well-spaced range of 
columns is of itself sufficient to constitute a work of Grecian 
architecture, and to make us perfectly acquainted with all the 
essentials and characteristics of that style. 

Both the profession and the public seem to stick quite fast at 
this point; yet a wide space remains to be cleared ere we get 
fairly within the pale of the real réusvos of Athenian art; for 
until we produce at least one finished and perfect exemplar, 
showing not the mere forms alone, but the varied enrichments, 
the living hues which the ancients delighted to spread over their 
edifices, ‘with what would now be considered lavish if not taste- 
less luxuriance,—we may go on prating for ever of Grecian 
architecture, but it will be of a common-place ideal of our own; 
nor shall we be able to attain to any adequate conception of it 
as it actually existed in Greece itself. 
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Art. [X.—Von Bruoder Rauschen, vnd was Wunders er getriben 
hat in einem Closter, u.s. w. (Of Brother Rush, and the Won- 
ders he performed in a Monastery, &c.) Edited by Ferdinand 
Wolf and Stephen Endlicher. 8vo. Vienna. 1835. Only 
50 copies printed. 


Tue character and form of the unpremeditated creations of man’s 
imagination depend as much upon external circumstances, and 
upon impressions from without, as upon the variation of character 
in man himself. The ferocity of Scandinavian or Gothic heroes 
could admit into its mystic creed no beings but those which in- 
spired awe and terror, because it was unaccustomed to the quiet 
enjoyments of peace, to pleasant meadows or laughing glens; it 
contemplated only steel, and wounds, and blood. The wild hunter, 
who tracked his prey over the barren mountains which were as 
much his home as that of the beasts he pursued, to whom nature 
presented herself in her most gigantic and awful forms, himself 
acquainted only with danger, must have a creed which partook 
of the character of everything around him —the supernatural 
world was to him peopled with fierce and malignant demons, 
Just so the solitary hermit, who in the earlier ages of western 
Christianity fixed his abode in the deserts and the fens, rude and 
inhospitable tracts, could conceive them to be peopled by nothing 
but devils. But to the peaceful peasant, on whom nature ever 
smiled in her most joyous mood, she was peopled by gay and 
harmless spirits, who like himself loved to play and laugh—the 
beings he feared were restricted to the mountains whose heads 
rose in the dim distance, or their visits were confined within the 
darkness of night, 

Thus, the only beings with whom a Beowulf would claim ac- 
quaintance were those against whom he might signalize his valour, 
the nickers who set upon him in the sea amidst the fury of the 
tempest, the grendel, the nightly devourer of royal thanes, and the 
fire-drake whose vengeance carried destruction amongst his sub- 
jects. The literature which the darker ages have left us is not of that 
kind which would indicate to us the lighter superstitions of our 
forefathers. ‘The impressions of fear are deeper and more perma- 
nent than those of mirth, and are more speedily communicated. 
‘The monks, whose greatest error was not that of scepticism, par- 
took in all the superstitions of the vulgar—they disbelieved none 
of the fables of paganism, but they looked upon them in a new 
light. ‘To them all spirits were either angels or devils, and as 
their canons assured them that the beings of the vulgar creed, 
which were in fact the remains of paganism, were not to be ad- 
mitted into the former class, they threw them all indiscriminately 
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into the latter. The creed of the monks could naturally admit of 
no harmless devils, of none who played for the sake of play alone, 
and the pranks and gambols and mischievous tricks of a puck or a 
hobgoblin were only so many modes by which the evil one sought 
to allure the simple countryman into his power, to lead him to 
temptation and sin. But the playful freaks of Satan were not so 
often performed before the monks themselves, and therefore sel- 
dom found a place in their legends. The fears of the peasantry, 
on the other hand, were soon imparted to their spiritual teachers, 
and the latter were, or believed themselves to be, constantly per- 
secuted by the malignity of the demons. It is our impression, in- 
deed, that the monkish superstitions were entirely founded upon 
the older popular superstitions : instead of fighting against the errors 
of paganism, they soon fell themselves into that of supposing that 
they were engaged in a more substantial war against the spirits who 
belonged to the older creed, and whose interest it would be to 
support it. Thus, in their eagerness for the battle, they created 
their opponents. As the monks were generally successful in these 
encounters, they became bolder, and resolved to attack the enemy 
in his stronghold, seeking solitary residences among the fens 
and wilds. Hence, perhaps, arose in some degree the passion 
for becoming hermits. From all these circumstances it arises 
that, in the legends of the monks, although it is the creed of 
the peasantry which is presented to us, yet that creed is there 
so distorted and so partially represented as to be with difficulty 
recognised. 

We have thus but little knowledge of the mirthful beings, the 
pucks and robin-goodfellows, of the peasantry, during the earlier 
ages of ourhistory. That the popular mythology included such be- 
ings we have abundant proofs in the numerous allusions to them at 
a somewhat later period, namely, the twelfth century, after which 
the traces of them again nearly disappear, until the period when 
the invention of printing, and the consequent facility of making 
books, created a literature for the vulgar, and when the stories of 
their popular belief which had hitherto been preserved orally were 
collected for their diversion. Then we find that, as in earlier 
ages separate ballads had been woven together into epic cycles, 
so these popular stories were strung together, and a certain cha- 
racter of reality given to them in the person of a single hero, a 
Robin Goodfellow, a Hudekin, or, as in the curious tract whose 
title heads our paper, a Friar Rush. The sudden appearance of 
these stories and collections of stories gives rise to problems 
relating to their formation, which the want of a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the stories in their earlier form renders it sometimes 
difficult to resolve; and it is only by an historical comparison of 
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of our scanty data that we can arrive at any satisfactory knowledge 
of the nature and sources of the materials of which they are 
composed, 

In this research, we must not reject even the legends of the 
monks, for they sometimes illustrate the lighter superstitions of our 
peasantry, as we may easily enough suppose, because, so long as the 
monks believed the imaginary pranks of the hobgoblins to be so 
many temptations of the evil one, there was no reason why, though 
they were generally subjected to severer trials, he should not at 
times practise upon them the same jokes, by way of diversifying 
his attacks. When the great Luther could believe a girl to be 
possessed by “ a jovial spirit,” * we may easily pardon the monks 
if we sometimes find them in their legends subjected to tempta- 
tions of the evil one which are very equivocal in their nature, and 
in which he shows himself in a no less equivocal form. Indeed 
in some of these temptations it is difficult to say what was the 
harm intended, and we can only explain the monkish story by 
translating it into the language and creed of the peasantry, and by 
introducing Robin Goodfellow upon the stage. As an example we 
will take a saint of a somewhat later period, of the twelfth century, 
because we have abundant authorities to prove that the frolicsome 
elves then held their place in the popular mythology. Every one 
must have heard of St. Godric and his solitary hermitage at 
Finchale, near Durham, on the banks of the Wear, a spot too 
wild not be haunted by hosts of hobgoblins. Generally speaking, 
though it is certain that they led him a very uneasy life, Godric 
seems to have been too strong or too cunning for his spiritual 
tormentors. Once, however, he was deceived. <A goblin ap- 
peared to him in the night, and told him that by digging in a cer- 
tain place he would find a treasure. Godric was not covetous, 
but he thought that it would be a more Christianlike act to take the 
money and distribute it among the poor, than to let it lie buried in 


* See Michelet’s interesting work, the Mémoires de Luther, 1836, tom. 3, p. 170. 
The alchymists and the rosicrucians even in the seventeenth century reproduced all 
the superstitions of the monks and peasantry of an earlier period. In the MS. Harl. 
6482 (17th century), a most extensive collection of the doctrines of these people, we 
have the following account of the hobgoblins. “‘ Of spirits called Hobgoblins or Ro- 
bin-good-fellowes. These kinde of spirits are more familiar and domestical than the 
others, and, for some causes to us unknown, abide in one place more than in another, 
so that some never almost depart from some particular houses, as though they were 
their proper mansions, making in them sundry noises, rumours, mockeries, gawds, 
and gests, without doing any harme at_all,and some have heard them play on gitterns 
and jews harps, and ring bells, and make answer to those that call them, and speak 
with certain signes, laughters, and merry gestures, so that those of the house come 
at last to be so familiar and well acquainted with them that they fear them not at 
all.” The writer goes on to say that, though they seem harmless, they would do harm 
if they could, and that every body ouglit to be on their guard against them. 
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the earth—he believed the evil one, in spite of the admonitions of 
his faith which characterised him as a liar from the beginning,— 
but out of the hole which he dug, instead of treasure, there came 
a troop of elves, who laughed at the hermit and fled away. God- 
ric’s chief employment was digging in his garden. One day, while 
he was at work, came a man whose stature and appearance were 
sufficient to create suspicion—he reproached Godric with idleness, 
and the saint, who was again deceived, gave him his spade, and 
allowed him to proceed in his work whilst he himself went to his 
devotions. On his return, he found to his astonishment that the 
stranger in the course of an hour had done the work of eight 
days. With the sacred images which were in his book he put to 
flight the evil one, and he made the earth which had been dug do 
penance by lying fallow for seven years. * 

If we look upon the two foregoing stories as mere saints’ 
legends, they are out of their place, and appear to us to have no 
object—the whole amount of the evil done or intended by the 
devil was but a merry frolic ; but when we look upon them in ano- 
ther light, when we consider that Godric himself was but a pea- 
sant, and that naturally enough he partook in the superstitions of 
his fellows, we recognise in the first a treasure legend, one which 
may be compared with any of those in our excellent friend Crofton 
Croker’s Irish Tales, and in the tall gentleman who dug so effi- 
ciently there can be no doubt that we have the laborious elf, the 
Scottish Brownie, the Portunus of Gervase of Tilbury; who, in 
the same century, tells us that these spirits, when they found any 
thing undone in the house they entered at night, fell to work and 
finished it in an inconceivably short space of time (si quid ges- 
tandum in domo fuerit, aut onerosi operis agendum, ad operan- 
dum se jungunt, citius humana facilitate expediunt). Godric was 
frequently a witness of the playful rogueries of the demon, as well 
when performed upon others as upon himself (MS. Harl. fol. 47, 
v°.), and on one occasion the evil one amused himself, and no 
doubt the saint also, by dancing before him most ludicrously in 
the form of a distended sack (f. 69, v°). 

Another story which is told of Godric is equally pertinent to our 
subject. One day in autumn, the saint was gathering his apples, 
Suddenly there appeared on the other side of his hedge a great 


* The life of Godric is given in Capgrave, Legenda Nova Angt.—but there exists in 
MS. a life much longer and very iateresting, written by a person who conversed with 
the hermit, MS. Harl. No. 2277. The digging story is found in the MS. at fol. 48, 
v°,, in Capgrave, fol. clx. v°., Ed. Wynk. de Worde. The treasure legend occurs at 
fol. 60, v°., of the MS. (Capg. fol. clxiij, v°.) The elves mentioned in the latter were 
very small and black, which was their general colour in the monkish stories. Godrie 
often saw such elves, see the MS. fol. 62. 
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rough-looking fellow, whose outer garment, open from his neck to 
his thighs, resembled green bark, beneath which he seemed to be 
clad in a rough bullock’s hide. “Give me some apples, hermit !” 
shouted the stranger, and he shouted more than once, for at first 
Godric paid little attention to him. At last the hermit, turning 
towards him, said that if he would have any he must ask for them 
in the name of charity. “I ask for them in the name of charity, 
then,” was the answer, in a gruff and rather embarrassed tone. 
“ Take them,” said Godric, “in the name of charity, and give 
God thanks.” But the stranger threw them down, and, turning 
about, after saluting Godric by certain gestures which were none 
of the most becoming, marched slowly away, leaving however a 
testimony of his fiendlike nature in the odour which followed him, 
at which the poor saint was so horrified that “every hair of his 
body stood stiff like the bristles of a boar.” In our note below, 
we give this curious story as it stands in the original.* It may, 
we think, be true, as it is told by one who conversed with the her- 
mit, but it must be true just as long afterwards that another person 
took the keeper of a forest for Robin Goodfellow : such boors as 
Godric’s devil were not confined to the twelfth century. Godric 
judged of the nature of his visiter by the smell which he left be- 
hind him, but to us the colour of his coat tells what class of beings 
the saint was thinking of. 

Contemporary with Godric there lived at Farnham in York- 
shire, another pious rustic, whose name was Ketel, and whom we 
may term the elf-seer, The historian William of Newbury re- 
lates many wonderful anecdotes of him. While but a lad, Ketel 
was one day returning from the field, riding on the waggon-horse, 
when suddenly, in a place perfectly level and smooth, the horse 
stumbled as though he had met with an obstacle, and his rider was 
thrown to the ground. As he raised himself up, Ketel beheld 
two very small black elves, who were laughing most lustily at the 
trick they had played upon him. From that hour was given to 
him the power of seeing the elves, wherever they might be and 
whatever they might be doing, and he often saved people from 


* « Cum poma colligeret in autumpno quidam procerus et circa humeros plusquam 
homo distentus, lustrabat sepem, habens exterius operimentum quasi de cortice viridi, 
ab humeris usque ad renes dissutum, interius autem velud corium bovis hirsutum. 
Qui vociferans, ‘ Heremita,’ dicebat, ‘da michi de pomis.’ Ille prius tacuit, sed 
cum importunius instaret, conversus ad eum, ‘ Frustra,’ inquid, ‘ laboras, nisi pro 
caritate rogaveris.’ Tunc imperfecta verbi prolatione, ‘ Pro caritate,’ dixit, ‘ postulo.’ 
Ad hec Sanctus, poma proferens, ait, ‘ Accipe, et Deo gratias age.’ [Ille oblata 
respuit, et cepit recedere lento gressu cum fetore, posteriora sua ostendens, et verenda 
nimis longa et horrida pro se trahens. Ex hoc turpi aspectu ita vir sanctus inhorruit, 
ut omnes sui corporis pilos tanquam setas porcorum exsurgere et rigere sentiret. 
Quanto autem ille temptator longius discedebat, tanto magis et fetor et turpitudo 
crescebat.”’ MS. Harl, fol. 59, v9. 
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their malice. He assured those who were fortunate enough to 
gain his confidence, for he did not tell these things to every body, 
that there were some hobgoblins (demones) who were large and 
strong, and who were capable of doing much hurt to those who 
might fall into their power; but that others were small and con- 
temptible, incapable of doing much harm, and very stupid and 
foolish, but which delighted in tormenting and teasing mankind. 
He said that he often saw them sitting by the road-side on the 
look-out for travellers upon whom to play their tricks, and laugh- 
ing in high glee when they could cause either them or their horses 
to stumble, particularly when the rider, irritated against his steed, 
spurred and beat him well after the accident. Ketel, as might be 
supposed, drew upon himself by his officiousness, and by his 
power of seeing them, the hatred of the whole fraternity. A story 
equally curious, as showing how the popular legends were adopted 
by the monks of other countries as well as of our own, is that of 
the elf who in the earlier half of the twelfth century haunted the cel- 
lar of a monastery in the bishopric of Treves, told by our English 
chronicler John of Brompton. One morning, when the butler 
entered the cellar, he was not a little mortified at finding that dur- 
ing the night a whole cask of wine had been emptied, and that at 
least the greater part of its contents had been spilt on the floor. 
Supposing this accident to have arisen out of the carelessness of 
his man, the butler was angry, chid him severely, and, locking 
the door of the cellar, took the key into his own charge. But all 
his precautions were vain, for the next morning another cask of 
wine was in the same condition. The butler, now utterly asto- 
nished, repaired in all speed to the father abbot, and, after due 
consultation, they went together to the cellar, where, having 
sprinkled all the barrels with holy water, the latter closed firmly 
the door, sealed it with the seal of the abbey, and took the key 
into his own keeping. Next morning he repaired again to the 
cellar, and found the door exactly as he had left it. ‘The door 
was speedily opened, and the first object which met his view was 
a small black elf (puerulum nigrum mirande parvitatis) sticking 
fast by his hands to one of the vessels on which the holy water had 
been thrown. The abbot took the elf, clothed him in the habit 
of a monk, and kept him long in the school of the monastery, 
where he never grew any bigger. But one day an abbot from a 
neighbouring monastery came to examine the scholars, and, on 
hearing the story, counselled his brother abbot to keep no longer 
the devil in his house. The moment his monkish robe was taken 
from him, the elf vanished. Similar stories run through the 
mythology of all the western people ;—we will only point out the 
story of the Haunted Cellar in Crofton Croker’s lrish Fairy 
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Legends, with the premisal that we consider the greater part 
of those legends as being of Saxon and not of Irish origin. 

We could easily multiply our examples of fairy stories inserted 
among the monkish legends, particularly those of a less ludicrous 
nature. Godric and Ketel having been both rustics, their lives 
abound more with legends founded upon those of the peasantry 
than the life of any other saint, and they thus show us more dis- 
tinctly the connection between the superstitions of the two classes. 
We have at the same time a few independent allusions (or nearly 
independent, inasmuch as though related by monks they are given 
as popular legends) to these stories in their original form. We 
will give two examples of such allusions, which are quoted by the 
Grimms in the introduction to the Irische Elfenmarchen. The 
first is of the ninth century, and is told by the monk of San 
Gallen, whose work is printed in the fifth volume of Dom 
Bouquet. It is a story of the laborious playful goblin (demon 
qui dicitur larva, cui cure est ludicris hominum illusionibus 
vacare), and the latter part of it may be compared with the fore- 
going story of the elf who haunted the abbot’s cellar. Our gob- 
lin frequented the forge of a smith, where he played all night with 
the anvil and hammers, to the no small annoyance of their 
proprietor, who resolved to drive him away by the signing of the 
cross. But the elf had formed an attachment to the place, and 
was not willing to go: “ Gossip,” said he to the smith, “let me 
play in thy forge, and if thou wilt place here thy pitcher thou 
shalt find it every day full of wine.” ‘The terms were readily ac- 
cepted, and every night the elf repaired to the cellar of the bishop, 
filled his pitcher with wine, and, clumsily enough, left the cask 
open so that all the rest of the wine ran out upon the floor. The 
bishop soon perceived what was going on in his cellar, and sup- 
posing that the mischief must be the work of some spiritual ad- 
versary, he sprinkled the cellar with holy water, and fortified it 
by the sign of the cross. The night following the elf entered as 
usual with his pitcher, but he could neither touch the wine nor 
escape from the place, and in the morning they took him and 
bound him to a stake, where he was condemned to undergo the 
punishment due to a thief. Amidst his stripes he never ceased to 
_ ery, “ Alas! alas! I have lost my gossip’s pitcher!” Our other 
extract is from a very old Peenitentiale which is preserved in a ma- 
nuscript at Vienna; it alludes evidently to the same class of sto- 
ries, and to a practice which had arisen out of them, and points 
out the necessary penitence for those who “ had thrown little bows 
and small shoes into their cellars and barns, in order that the hob- 
goblins might come thither to play with them, and might in re- 
turn bring them other people’s goods.” 
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From some cause or other, with which we are not well acquainted, 
our chronicles of the twelfth century are full of fairy legends. 
The Cambrian Giraldus, Gervase of Tilbury, William of New- 
bury, and a host of others, give us so much curious information 
on the popular mythology of their time, that we can, without 
much difficulty, sketch the outlines of the vulgar creed. We are 
there made acquainted with the mischievous elf in all his different 
shapes, and Gervase even is doubtful whether, on account of the 
harmlessness of his jokes, he ought to call him a demon or not— 
*‘ Ecce enim Anglia demones quosdam habet, demones, inquam, 
nescio dixerim an secretas et ignote generationis effigies.” 

The familiar goblin of Gervase of Tilbury, like the fir-darrig 
of the Irish, and Milton’s ‘ lubber fiend,’ loved to seat himself be- 
fore the remains of the fire after the family had retired to their 
slumbers ; he then appeared as a very little man, with an aged 
countenance, his face all covered with wrinkles, He was very 
harmless, and his great characteristic was simplicity, in which he 
resembled the rustics, whose houses he commonly frequented. 
One of his names, indeed, ( folletus, Gerv. ‘T., the modern French 
follet, which is a diminutive of the old French fols, fou,) signifies 
the little madcap, and may refer both to his simplicity and to his 
pranks. ‘The follets of Gervase haunted generally the houses of 
country-people, whence neither holy water nor exorcism could 
expel them. ‘They were invisible, and made known their arrival 
by throwing about stones, and wood, and even the pots and 
kettles. They also talked with great freedom. Giraldus tells us 
many stories of the domestic and playful elves of his native 
county of Pembroke, where they were very common, and plagued 
people by throwing dirt at them, and by cutting and tearing their 
garments. They took great delight also in telling people’s secrets, 
and they paid no heed to the priests or their conjurations. 
Sometimes they entered into people, who thus became possessed, 
and they there continued their tricks and their conversation. 
An elf of this kind, in human form, entered the house of one Eli- 
dore Stakepole, in that county, where he hired himself as a ser- 
vant, and proved himself extremely faithful and diligent. As in 
every instance where an elf, whether puck, or brownie, or troll, 
has formed an attachment to a place, he has brought good luck 
along with him, so the family of Elidore Stakepole prospered 
exceedingly—every thing went well with them. But Ehdore, 
like many another in his situation, ruined himself by his curi- 
osity. The elf was accustomed, during the night, to resort to the 
river, which shows his connection with the whole family of the 
Teutonic alfen. One night he was watched, and the next day he 
quitted for ever the house of Elidore Stakepole, after telling the 
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family who he was, and how he had been begotten by an incubus 
on a woman of the parish. 

Before leaving the familiar elf of the twelfth century, we will 
present to our readers an inedited legend from a work of that 
century, the manuscript chronicle of Ralf of Coggeshale, which is 
particularly curious, from its singular resemblance to the more 
modern story of the German Hinzelmann. During the reign of 
the first Richard, there appeared frequently, and for a long space of 
time, in the house of Sir Osbern de Bradwell, at Dagworth in Suf- 
folk, ‘a certain fantastical spirit,” who conversed with the family 
of the aforesaid knight, always imitating the voice of an infant. 
He called himself Malkin; and he said that his mother and bro- 
ther dwelt in a neighbouring house, and that they often chided him 
because he had left them and had presumed to hold converse with 
mankind. The things which he did and said were both wonder- 
ful and very laughable, and he often told people’s secrets. At 
first the family of the knight were extremely terrified, but by de- 
grees they became used to him, and conversed familiarly with 
him. With the family he spoke English; and that, too, in the 
dialect of the place; but he was by no means deficient in learn- 
ing; for, when the chaplain made his appearance, he talked Latin 
with perfect ease, and discoursed with him upon the Scriptures. 
He made himself heard and felt too, readily enough, but he was 
never seen but once. It seems that he was most attached to one 
of the female part of the family, a fair maiden, who had long 
prayed him to show himself to her; at last, after she had promised 
faithfully not to touch him, he granted her request, and there 
appeared to her a small infant, clad in a white frock. He also 
said that he was born at Lavenham; that his mother left him for a 
short time in a field where she was gleaning ; that he had been 
thence suddenly carried away, and had been in his present condi- 
tion seven years ; and that after another seven years he should be 
restored to his former state. He said that he and his companions 
had each a cap, by means of which they were rendered invisible. 
This was the German tarn-kappe. He often asked for food and 
drink, which, when placed on a certain chest, immediately disap- 
peared. The writer, from whom this story is quoted, asserts that 
he had it from the chaplain who figures in it.* 


* « De quodam fantastico spiritu.—Tempore regis Ricardi, apud Daghewurthe in Suth- 
folke, in domum domini Osberni de Bradewelle, quidam fantasticus spiritus multociens 
et multo tempore apparuit, loquens cum familia predicti militis, vocem infantis unius 
anni in sono imitatus, ac se Malekin vocitabat. Matrem vero suam cum fratre in domo 
vicina manere asserebat, et se frequenter ab eisdem objurgari dicebat, eo quod ab eis dis- 
cedens cum hominibus loqui presumeret. Mira et risui digna et agebat et loquebatur, 
et aliquoties aliorum occultos actus retegens. Ex colloquiis ejus primo uxor militis 
et tota familia valde territa est, sed postmodum ejus verbis et ridiculosis actibus 
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Another story has been pointed out to us in a manuscript of the 
thirteenth century, preserved in the Bodleian library at Oxford, 
which at once introduces Robin Goodfellow both in name and 
action. It occurs amongst a collection of short stories, moralized 
after the manner of the time, and, as a specimen of the whole, we 
give both the tale and its moral. ‘* Once Robinet was in a certain 
house in which certain soldiers were resting for the night, and, 
after having made a great clamour during the better part of the 
night, to their no small annoyance, he was suddenly quiet. ‘Then 
said the soldiers to each other, ‘ Let us now sleep, for Robinet 
himself is asleep.’ To which Robinet made reply, ‘1 am. not 
asleep, but am resting me, in order to shout the louder after.’ 
And the soldiers said, ‘ It seems, then, that we shall have no sleep 
to-night.’ So sinners sometimes abstain for a while from their 
wicked ways, in order that they may sin the more vigorously after- 
wards .... The soldiers are the angels about Christ's body, Robin 
is the devil or the sinner,” &c.* 

This last story, if it be of the thirteenth century, is an almost 
solitary allusion to the pranks of the familiar elf in England for a 
long period after the century preceding. During the latter part 
of the twelfth century, and the whole of the thirteenth, a vast 
struggle and a vast revolution of feelings and notions were. going 
forward in our island. With the change came in gradually a 
new and more refined literature ; the saints’ legends were thrown 
aside to make way for the romances; and the gross and mis- 
chievous elves lost their reputation before that of the more airy 
and genteel race who were denominated by the newly introduced 
name of fairies. It is worthy indeed of remark, that the manu- 


assuefacti, confidenter ac familiariter cum eo loquebantur, plurima ab eo inquirentes. 
Loquebatur autem Anglice secundum idioma regionis illius, interdum etiam Latine 
et de Scripturis sermocinabatur cum capellano ejusdem militis, sicut ipse nobis 
veraciter protestatus est. Audiri et sentiri potuit, sed minime videri, nisi semel a 
ri puella de thalamo visa est in specie parvissimi infantis, qui induebatur qua- 

am alba tunica, nimium prius a puella rogata et adjurata ut se visibilem ei exhi- 
beret, que nullo modo ejus petition! consentire voluit, donec puella per Deum juraret, 
quod eam nec tangeret nec teneret. Confessa est quoque quod nata erat apud La- 
uaham, et dum mater ejus secum eam deferret in campum ubi cum aliis messuit, et 
solam eam relinqueret in parte agri, a quadam ala rapta est et transposita, et jam 
-Vij. annis cum eadem manserat, et dicebat quod prout alios .vij. annos reverteretur 
ad pristinam hominum cohabitationem. Cap[p]ello quodam se et alios uti dicebat, qui 
se invisibiles reddebat. Cibaria et potus ab assistentibus multociens exigebat, que 
super quandam archam reposita, amplius non inveniebantur.”— MS. Cotton. Vespas. 
D. X. fol. 89, v°. The confusion of genders makes the latter part rather obscure. 

* “ Nota de Robineto qui fuit inquadam domo in qua milites quidam quadam nocte 
hospitati sunt, et cum media nocte multum clamasset, et milites valde inquietasset 
et a sompno impedisset, tandem clamore fassus quievit. Et dixerunt milites ad 
invicem, ‘Dormiamus modo, quia modo dormit Robinetus.’ Quibus Robinetus 
respondit, ‘ Non dormio, sed quiesco, ut melius postea clamem.’ Et dixerunt milites, 
‘ Ergo non dormiemus hac nocte’.,.,..Milites sunt angeli..... Robinus diabolus vel 
peccator.”——MS, Digby, No. 172. 
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scripts of the lives and miracles of the English saints are by far 
the best and the most numerous during the twelfth and the earlier 
half of the thirteenth centuries. We must therefore pass over the 
centuries which follow, and come immediately to the period of 
the formation of those histories, of which we shall at present con- 
sider the adventures of Friar Rush to be the representative, the more 
so as his was a story popular throughout the whole of Teutonic 
Europe. 

It had long been supposed that the original of the history of 
Friar Rush must have existed in Germany ; and at last our excel- 
lent friend, Mr. Thoms, (who had previously reprinted in his 
Early Prose Romances the English story) accidentally discovered 
an early poem on the same hero in the German tongue. He 
communicated the discovery to his friend Dr. Wolf, who after- 
wards found several copies of different editions in the German 
libraries, all of the earlier part of the sixteenth century, and from 
his researches has been produced the curious and elegant volume 
which we have now before us. This German poem is the earli- 
est version of the story of which we have any knowledge; and, as 
might perhaps be expected, is the simplest in its details. Its hero 
is introduced to us as a bond fide devil; but there are too many 
traits in his actions and character to allow us to be mistaken in 
identifying him with the elves of whom we have been speaking. 
There was once, as the legend tells us, a fair abbey— 


“In distant land beside a wood, 

Well known to fame an abbey stood ; 

A numerous brotherhood within ; 

But ill did abbey discipline 

Sort with the joyous warmth of youth, 
And oftener dwelt their thoughts, in sooth, 
On gentle damsel’s charnis and beauty, 
Than on their gospels or their duty.” * 


The German legend places the abbey in Denmark— 


‘In Denmarck bey Helsinghore genant, 
Do ym das kloster was wol bekannt :” 


The Danish poem, on the contrary, fixes it in Germany, in 


* We give the passage thus loosely paraphrased as a specimen of the style of the 
old German poem— 
“ Ain kloster vor eim walde lag, 
dar in man vil der wunder pflag. 
Do waren miinch ein michel theil, 
sie waren iung vnd dar zuo geil, 
Vnd schwartze kutten truogen sie dar ; 
sie dienten gott gar wenig zwar. 
Ein yetlicher wolt haben ein eigen weib ; 
des vaard vnder ynen mancher streyt.” 
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‘Saxon-land ;’ and the English, leaving the question entirely 
unresolved, tells us simply that it was‘ beyond the sea.’ Be this 
as it may, our worthy friend, Friar Rush, saw that there was a 
noble occasion of doing mischief, and he repaired to the abbey in 
the garb of a youth who sought employment. He was well 
received by the abbot, and appointed to serve in the kitchen, 
But he soon made it manifest that he was fitted for higher and 
more confidential service. Before nighthe performed the part of 
a skilful envoy, and procured for the father abbot the company of 
the dame whom he had long desired, The fame of Rush was 
soon spread amongst the community, and every brother of the 
abbey was fitted with a bedfellow after his liking, Time passed 
on, and Rush made continual advances in favour, when a sudden 
quarrel arose between him and the ‘ Master Cook,’ who seconded 
his orders by rude strokes of a staff which lay ready at hand. 
Rush was enraged, seized the cook, and threw him into a pot 
which was boiling on the fire, where he was scalded to death 
The abbot and the friars, hearing that an accident had happened 
to their cook, unanimously chose Rush into his place, who in his 
new office gained daily an increase of their good graces by the 
excellent dishes which he prepared for them, particularly on fast- 
day s. For seven years did Rush serve in the abbey kitchen, and 
in the eighth, he was called before the om and was made a 
friar in reward for his services. 

One day the friars found brother Rush sitting in the gateway 
cutting wooden staves, and they asked him what he was doing, 
and he told them that he was making for them weapons, with 
which, in case of danger, they might defend their abbey, And 
about the same time there arose great dissension between the 
abbot and the prior, and between the monks, and all for the sake 
of a woman; and each party went secretly to Friar Rush and pro- 
vided themselves with stout staves. The same night, at matins, 
there was a great fray; the abbot struck the prior, and the prior 
struck the abbot again, and every monk drew forth his staff, and 
there were given plenty of hard blows. Rush, to increase the 
confusion, blew out the lights, so that none knew his friend from 
his foe; and then, seizing the great bench, he threw it amidst the 
combatants, whereby not a few had broken bones, so that they 
all lay together in the chapel in a most dismal state. When the 
fray was ended, Rush came with a light, pretended to feel great 
concern for what had happened, aided them to rise, and counselled 
them to seek repose in their beds. 

The devils of the legends, like the elves whose place they had 
usurped, were very simple, and were often cheated or disconcerted 
by a trifle. So it happened in the end with Friar Rush. One 
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day, when he was returning late to his cloister, reflecting that there 
was nothing in the kitchen for dinner, he tore in two pieces a cow 

_ which was grazing in the fields where he passed, and carried the 
one half home with him to the abbey. Next day the owner was 
dismayed at finding but the half of his cow. As night drew on 
suddenly while he was still in the fields, he took shelter in a hol- 
low tree. Now it so happened that this identical night had been 
appointed by Lucifer, the prince of the devils, to meet his emissa- 
ries on earth, and to hear from them an account of their proceed- 
ings; and they came flocking like so many birds to the very tree 
in which the countryman had concealed himself. Without per- 
ceiving that they were overlooked and overheard, they began each 
to give an account of himself, until it came at last to the turn. of 
Rush, who told how he had been admitted as cook in the abbey, 
how he had set the monks by the ears, and had given them staves 
wherewith to break each other’s heads—all of which they had 
done to his entire satisfaction—and how he hoped in the end to 
make them kill one another, and so to bring them all to hell. 
Next morning the countryman left his biding-place, repaired 
straight to the abbot, and gave him a faithful account of all that 
he had seen and heard. The abbot called Rush before him, con- 
jured him into the form of a horse, drove him from the place, and 
forbade him ever to return thither, 

Rush, driven away in spite of himself by the ban of the abbot, 
hied over the sea to England, where he entered the body of the 
king’s daughter, and caused her many a day of torment. The 
king, her father, sent to Paris for the most skilful “ masters,” who 
at last forced Rush to tell his name, and to confess that none had 
power to dispossess him except the abbot of “ Kloster Esron,” for 
such was the name of the abbey where he had dwelt. The abbot 
came, called Rush out of the maiden, forced him into his former 
shape of a horse, which he condemned him henceforth to retain, 
and made him carry over the sea to Denmark himself and the 
reward which the king of England had given him. 

Such is the outline of the German legend of Friar Rush. Its 
learned editors, in their interesting preface, coincide entirely in 
our views of the character of its hero, and their notion of the pro- 
cess by which the present legend was formed is in the main the 
same as our own, namely, that the fundamental legend of Friar 
Rush was perhaps originally a Latin monkish legend, now un- 
known, which took its birth in Denmark, and which was soon 
spread orally among the people, thus taking a more popular form 
—that at a later period the original legend, the popular form 
which it had thus taken, and the well-known legend of St. Zeno, 
had all been combined together in forming a larger poem, still 
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confined to:Denmark, and that eithér orally or in writing it was 
thence carried into Germany, (see Pref. p. xxvii.) ‘The. -prepo- 
sition, however, as thus put, gives rise to one. or two questions, 
that may at least be stated, if not discussed. First, are we authd- 
rized to infer, from the circumstances of the locality of Friar 
Rush’s abbey being placed by the German poem in Denmark, 
and of the existence of the legend itself in that country, that that 
legend was originally Danish? After a fair consideration of the 
question, it appears to us that the probability at least is for the 
opinion of Drs. Wolf and Endlicher. But we are inclined also 
to think that, during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and per- 
haps later, it was very common, when people would tell a legend 
supposed to have happened in another land, to place its locality 
in Denmark; we have thus in Giraldus the story of a household 
spirit who served a bishop in Denmark (perhaps the oldest form 
of the story of Hudekin); we have several stories among ‘otir 
saints’ legends whose scene is Denmark; and the oldest form in 
which we have yet met with the story of Shakspeare’s Shylock ig 
in an Anglo-Latin manuscript, where it is said to have occurred 
in Denmark. Had the name of Denmark been thus accidentally 
introduced, the story might have been adventitious to that coun> 
try, and yet might at a later period have localised itself there. 
Laying aside, however, the question of locality, there arises an- 
other of much greater importance to the history of the legend— 
did the character of Friar Rush exist among the people inde- 
pendently of the legend which is now inseparable from Ins name? 
or, in other words, was Friar Rush a general or a particular name 
in the popular mythology? ‘The preface of our friends, Drs: Wolf 
and Endlicher, furnishes us with a passage which we think sets aside 
all doubt on this question, beeause jt alludes to a tale that with 
little variation occurs constdntly-in the populdr mythology ;—we 
mean the “ mira historia” which Poutoppidan relates on the faith 
of Resenius,—how a nobleman in Denmark one day threatened 
jokingly his children that Friar Rush should come and take them, 
and, how the friar was instantly present, and by force invisible held 
the nobleman’s carriage fast to the spot. We are inclined to think 
that at an early period there came into the popular mythology of 
our western lands a personage in the character of a monk or friar. 
In Germany the monk was sometimes Riibezahl, and the story 
which we quote for our authority affords us another instance hdw 
the writers on witchcraft and spirits in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, like the monks who preceded them, confounded 
elves with devils, which naturally arose from their belief in the 
existence of the former, and their own peculiar sentiments with 
VOL, XVIII. NO, XXXV. oO 
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regard to the latter.* In the popular superstitions of England 
there certainly existed such a friar, who was not less mischievous 
than Brother Rush. Every body knows the “ friar’s lantern” in 
Milton which led people astray from their path. Harsnet alludes 
to the practice of laying a bowl of cream to propitiate “ Robin 
Goodfellow, the Friar, and Sisse (i. e. Cicely), the dairy-maid,” in 
which three personages we suspect that we see three others, the 
Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, and maid Marian of the old popular 
morice-dance. Denmark, therefore, and Germany also, may have 
had their Friar Rush, and we suspect that such a personage under 
the same name was well known to our English peasantry, for, the 
first time we meet with him in England, which is early in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, he 1s by no means introduced as a 
foreigner. We are inclined therefore to think that the sojourn of 
Rush in the abbey was originally a legend of Friar Rush, and not 
the legend of Friar Rush, but that this particular legend became 
so popular that it either absorbed or eclipsed all the others, so as 
by degrees to leave its hero identified only with itself. The 
groundwork was a simple story of the visit of the mischievous elf 
to a monastery, a legend common enough if we may judge by the 
German stories in Wierus. . 

A. legend, like a ball of snow, is enlarged by rolling, and so 
soon as Friar Rush became the acknowledged hero of a history, 
that history increased rapidly in its passage from one hand to an- 
other. In the old version, which was published in England, we 
have many circumstances that are not found in the German, and 
these additions show us very distinctly in what light those from 
whom they came must have looked upon the personage of the 
friar. ‘The English story of Friar Rush is in prose, is extremely 
amusing, and is easy of access in the curious collection of Mr. 
Thoms. During his stay in the abbey, after the battle of the 
staves, Rush continues here his tricks upon the abbot and monks, 
at one time covering the abbot’s waggon with tar when he was 
told to grease it, at another drinking wine at the abbot’s expense, 
and saying that he had given it to the horses, and lastly breaking 
down the stairs of the dormitory, so that when the monks at night 
would descend to their matins, they all fall down and break their 
bones. Such stories also have been told of Robin Goodfellow. 


* * Ferunt in montanis Bohemiz non raro apparere monachum, quem nominant Ru- 
bezal, et persepe in thermis conspicuum, iter per montanas sylvas facturis sese adjun- 
gere, eosque bono animo esse jubere, se enim ignaros itineris recto tramite per sylvam 
deducturum, quos simul ac in nemore in avia deduxerit, ut quo se vertant prorsus 
nesciant, eum protinus in arborem subsilire, tantumque cachinnum tollere, ut vastum 
inde nemus resonet. Monachus iste vel Rubezal est Satanus ipse, qui assumpta 
monachi specie istas nugas agit.” — Magica de Spectris, Lugd.-Buat. 1656, p. 79. (Col- 
lected by,Grosius.) 
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After having been driven from the monastery, Friar Rush enters 
into service, and becomes on the whole a very honest and harm- 
less fellow, still retaining one characteristic of the old industrious 
elf, that of doing much work in a short space of time. He hires 
himself to a countryman, whose wife is a terrible scold, and will 
not permit her husband to keep a servant, in order that he may 
be obliged to go to the fields, and thus give her an opportunity 
of receiving the visits of her paramour, the priest. Rush becomes 
very jealous of the interests of his master. At supper, the first day, 


** As they sate at meate, Rush demanded of his master what he should 
doe the next day? his master answered, thou must rise early and goe to 
the field, and make an end of that which I was about this day, (which 
was a great dayes worke) ; so when they had supt they went to bed. 
Early in the morning Rush arose and went to the field, and wrought so 
lustily, that he had done his work betimes; for when his master came 
to bring him his breakfast, all his worke was finished, whereat his master 
had great marvaile; then they sate downe to breakfast, which being 
ended they went home, and did such thinges as were there to bee done ; 
when his dame sawe that he had so soone ended his busines, she thought 
that he was a profitable servant, and said little, but let him alone. In 
the evening Rush demanded of his master what hee should doe the next 
morrow ? his master appointed him twice so much as hee did the day 
before, which Rush refused not, but got up earely in the morning, and 
went to the field, and about his worke; so soone as his master was 
ready, he tooke his man’s breakfast and came to the field, thinking to 
helpe Rush ; (but he was no sooner come from his house but the priest 
came to see his wife, and presently she made ready some good meate for 
them to be merry withall, and whyle it was a dressing, they sate sporting 
together,—who had beene there should have seene many loving touches. ) 
And when the goodman came to the field, he found that Rush had done 
all that which he appointed, whereof he had great marvaile; then they 
sate downe to breakfast, and as they sate together, Rush beheld his 
master’s shoone, and perceived that for fault of greasing they were very 
hard: then said Rush to his master, why are not your shoes better 
greased, I marvaile that you can goe in them, they be so hard? have 
you no more at home? Yes, said his master, I have another payre 
lying under a great chest at home in my chamber. Then said Rush, 
I will goe home and grease them that you may > them on to-morrow ; 
and so he walked homeward merrily and sung by the way. And when 
he approached neare the house he sang out very loude; with that his 
dame looked out at the window, and perceived that it was her servant, 
shee said unto the priest, alas, what shall we doe? our servant his come 
home, and my hadieed will not be long after, and with that she thrust 
the meate into the oven, and all that was upon the table. Where shall 
I hyde me, said the priest ? Goe into the chamber, and creepe under the 
great chest, among the olde shoone, and I shall cover you, and so he 
did. And when Rush was come into the house, his dame asked him 
why he came home so soone. Rush answered and said, I have done all my 

0 2 
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busines, and master commanded me to come home and grease his shoone. 
Then he went into the chamber and looked under the chest, and there 
hee found the priest, and tooke him by the heeles and drew him out, 
and said, thou whoreson priest, what doost thou here? With that the 
priest held up his hands and cryed him mercy, and desired him to save 
his honesty, and hee would never more come there; and so Rush let 
him goe for that once.” 


We give the foregoing extract as a specimen of the style of the 
English Friar Rush. ‘The priest broke his word, returned, and 
was again surprised by Rush, who found him hidden under the 
straw in the stable. A second time he was permitted to escape, 
though not till after he had received “ three or foure good dry 
stripes,” and had promised solemnly never to return. Yet the 
priest ventured to break his word again, and in a visit to the far- 
mer’s wife their merriment was a third time interrupted by the 
well-known song of Rush, who was returning from his labours, 


“ Then wringing her hands she said unto the priest, goe hyde you, or 
else you be but dead. Where shall I hyde me, said the priest? Goe 
up into the chamber and leape into the basket that hangeth out of the 
window, and I shall call you when he is gone againe. Then anon in 
came Rush, and she asked him why he came home so soone. Then said 
Rush, I have done all my busines in the field, and my master hath sent 
me home to wash your cheese-basket, for it is full of haires, and so be 
went into the chamber, and with his knife he cut the rope that the 
basket hung by, and downe fell priest and all into a great poole of 
water that was under the window: then went he into the stable for a 
horse and rode into the poole, and tooke the rope that hung at the 
basket, and tying it to the horses tayle, rode through the poole three or 
four tymes. Then he rode through the towne to cause the people to 
wonder at him, and so came home againe. And all this while he made 
as though he had knowne nothing, but looking behinde him, espyed the 
priest. Then he alighted downe, and said unto him: thou shalt never 
more escape me, thy life his lost. With that the priest held up his 
hands and said, heere is a hundred peeces of gold, take them and let me 
goe. So Rush tooke the gulde and let the priest goe. And when his 
master came home, he gave him the halfe of his money, and bade him 
farewell, for he would goe see the world.” 


After leaving the farmer, Rush went into the service of a gen- 
tleman whose daughter was possessed, and persuaded him to send 
for the abbot of the monastery where he had resided, who cured 
the maiden, conjured Rush into his own likeness of a horse, made 
him carry him home as well as a quantity of lead which the gen- 
tleman had given bim, and then confined him to “ an olde castle 
that stood farre within the forrest,” and the story ends with the 
pious exclamation, “ from which devill and all other devills 
defend us, good Lord! Amen.” 
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We have spoken of the collections of tales, which, at the end of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth centuries, were formed 
in England under the title of the Adventures and Pranks of Robin 
Goodfellow, as closely resembling in their shape and character the 
legend of Friar Rush, and as thus affording a new proof of the 
identity of those two personages of the popular mythology. Few 
of these collections have been preserved, but we have good reason 
for believing that at one time they were extremely popular. ‘There 
was in the Stafford library, and we believe that it still exists in 
the library of the Lord Francis Egerton, a unique prose tract, in 
black letter, of the date 1628, entitled “ Robin-Goodfellow his 
mad Pranks and merry Jests,” and we believe that there exists 
also a second part on the adventures of Hobgoblin. Neither of 
these have we seen, but, before leaving the subject, we will give 
an analysis of a small tract in ballad verse on the adventures of 
the former of these heroes, which is supposed to have been 
printed about the year 1600, and of which a very limited reprint 
was privately made two or three years ago. Robin Goodfellow, 
like the familiar elves of the twelfth century, is represented as 
the offspring of an incubus; whilst he was yet a child his tricks 
were the plague of the neighbours, whose complaints so grieved 
his mother, that at last he ran away to escape punishment, and 
after wandering some time hired himself to a taylor, in whose 


service he played a joke not unlike that of Rush on the abbot’s 
waggon, 


** He had a goune which must be made 
even with all haste and speed ; 
The maid must have't against next day 
to be her wedding weed. 


The taylor he did labour hard 
till twelve a clock at night ; 
Betweene him and his servant then 
they finished aright 


The gowne, but putting on the sleeves : 
quoth he unto his man, 

I'll go to bed : whip on the sleeves 
as fast as ere you can. 


So Robin straightway takes the gowne, 
and hangs it on a pin, 

Then takes the sleeves and whips the gowne } 
till day he nere did lin. 


His master rising in the morne, 

and seeing what he did, 
Begun to chide; quoth Robin then, 
I doe as I was bid, 
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His master then the gowne did take 
and to his worke did fall : 

By that time he had done the same, 
the maid for it did call. 

Quoth he to Robin, goe thy wayes 
and fetch the remnants hither 

That yesterday we left; said he, 
we'll breake our fasts together. 

Then Robin hies him up the staires 
and brings the remnants downe, 

Which he did know his master sav'd 
out of the woman's gowne. 

The taylor he was vext at this, 
he meant remnants of meat, 

That this good woman, ere she went, 
might there her breakfaste eate.” 

Robin afterwards runs away, and, falling asleep in a forest, is 
there visited by his father, who according to the fashion of the 
time is called Oberon, and who makes known to him his origin 
and his power of transforming himself to what shape he will, a 
power which he delays not to put in practice, and 

““— turnes himselfe into what shape 
he thinks upon, or will. 
Sometimes a neighing horse was he 
sometimes a gruntling hog, 
Sometimes a bird, sometimes a crow, 
sometimes a snarling dog.” 

Straight he hies to a wedding, in the shape of a fiddler, and 
there he puts out the candles, frightens the guests, drinks the 
posset, and runs away “laughing, hoe! hoe! hoe!” But the 
last story of our tract is the most curious, with regard to the 
history of our legends. We have seen that in the English legend 
Friar Rush took delight in disconcerting and punishing the 
adulterous priest. In the same manner the German Hudekin 
hinders a fair dame from being faithless to her husband. Pre- 
cisely a similar story is told here of Robin Goodfellow. An old 
man seeks to seduce his niece, who, it seems, was his ward, and he 
hinders her from marrying a young man whom she loves, In the 
midst of her distress, Robin makes his appearance, 

“ He sends them to be married straight, 

and he, in her disguise, 

Hies home with all the speed he may 
to blind her unkle’s eyes; 

And there he plyes his worke amaine, 
doing more in one houre, 

Such was his skill and workmanship, 
than she could doe in foure. 
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The old man wonder'd for to see 
the worke goe on so fast, 

And therewithall more worke doth he 
unto good Robin cast. 

Then Robin said to his old man, 
good unkle, if you please 

To grant to me but one ten pound, 
[ll yeeld your love-suit ease. 

Ten pounds, quoth he, I will give thee, 
sweet neece, with all my heart, 

So thou wilt grant to me thy love, 
to ease my troubled heart. 

Then let me a writing have, quoth he, 
from your owne hand with speed, 

That I may marry my sweetheart 
when I have done this deed.” 


Robin obtains the money and the writing, and immediately 
seizes the old man, carries him to the chamber where are the 
niece and her husband, and himself quickly eludes the old fellow’s 
vengeance, and goes to play his pranks elsewhere. 


“ Thus Robin lived a merry life 

as any could enjoy, 

*Mong country farms he did resort, 
and oft would folks aunoy ; 

But if the maids doe call to him, 
he still away will goe 

In knavish sort, and to himselfe 
he'd laugh out hoe! hoe! hoe! 

He oft would beg and crave an almes, 
but take nought that they'd give; 

In several shapes he'd gull the world, 
thus madly did he live. 

Sometimes a cripple he would seeme, 
sometimes a souldier brave: 

Sometimes a fox, sometimes a hare; 
brave pastimes would he have. 


Sometimes an owle he’d seem to be, 
sometimes a skipping frog ; 

Sometime a kirne, in Irish shape, 
to leape ore mire or bog: 

Sometimes he’d counterfeit a voyce, 
and travellers call astray ; 

Sometimes a walking fire he’d be, 
and lead them from their way. 

Some call him Robin-Goodfellow, 
hob-goblin, or mad crisp ; 

And some againe doe tearme him oft 
by name of Will the Wispe: 
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But call him by what name you list, 
I have studied on my pillow, 

I think the best name he deserves 
is Robin the Good Fellow.” 

We feel that we are already trespassing beyond the limits which 
we ought to assign to our paper, or it would be easy for us to 
trace the familiar and mischievous elf in England, in a hundred 
different shapes, up to the present day. But we have done enough 
for our purpose—we have shown the existence of this personage 
of the popular mythology from an extremely early period up to 
the time of the formation of the adventures of Friar Rush and 
Robin Goodfellow; we have also, we. think, adduced sufficient 
reasons for supposing that the one, as well as the other, was a ge- 
neral and not a particular name; or, to use again an expression 
which we have already employed, that the foundations of these 
tale-books were legends, but not the legends of the personages 
whose names they bear. There is no stronger distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the different families of people than that afforded by 
their popular superstitions, and, were it but on this account, 
they are well worthy of our attention, Our language, our man- 
ners, our institutions, our political position, through ten centuries, 
have been undergoing a continual and important change; yet 
during this long period our popular mythology, deeply imprinted 
in the minds of the peasantry, has remained the same, and, where 
it has not been driven away by schoolmasters and steam-engines, 
it still exists unaltered. It has not only existed during this period, 
but it has from time to time stepped forth from its obscurity and 
exerted a powerful influence on the world around. First, it was 
received or retained unwittingly by the Christian missionaries and 
converts, and created in their hands a race of beings, designated 
by the name of demons, which never existed in the pure Christian 
creed. Afterwards its influence was felt by philosophy, and it 
had no little share in the strange vagaries of alchymy and magic. 
Next, it appeared in a more terrible form . than all; singularly 
enough, as our forefathers became more enlightened, the popular 
superstitions seized more forcibly than ever upon their minds ; 
and the destruction of many thousands of, persons in the space of 
a few years for the imaginary crime of witchcraft will bear a per- 
manent and substantial testimony to what superstition can do. 
‘The Puritans, who succeeded the Papists, were by no means less 
superstitious than their predecessors—their devils were but a 
repetition of those of the monks of earlier times. The popular 
notion of devils and their works, as it now exists, decidedly owes 
its origin to the old mixture of popular mythology with Christianity 
to it we must attribute the Judicrous character which has so 
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often in popular storiés been given to the demons, their stupidity, 
and their simplicity. To such devils as these do we owe devil’s 
bridges, and devil’s arrows, and devil’s holes, and devil’s dykes, 
and the like, which are continually met with in the wilder and 
more mountainous parts of our island. To these devils, too, we 
owe haunted houses and haunted castles—they delight in throwing 
about the chairs and the crockery-ware. Such, also, are the devils 
who still’ sométimes make their appearance among the Welsh 
peasantry, and of whom they tell a multiplicity of tales. 

Of these tales we will give the following as a specimen—it is 
one that we have ourselves heard told in the Welsh marches,— 
it is the story of Morgan Jones and the Devil. Those who 
would have another may look into any Welsh guide for that of 
the Devil’s Bridge in Carmarthenshire. Doubtless the Devil’s 
Hole in the Peak had a similar legend connected with it, whose 
original may also have had some connection with the elf-story 
told by Gervase of Tilbury as having occurred at_ this spot. 
But let us return to our story. Some twenty years ago, when 
in retired parts of the country the communication between one 
place and another was much slower and less frequent than it 
is now, there was a great deal of horse-stealing carried on in 
the English counties on the borders of Wales. ‘Those counties 
were and are very full of pretty little towns and villages, 
in one or another of which there were fairs for the sale of live 
stock almost every day of the year, and it was easy to steal a horse 
from one parish, and carry it away and sell it at some one of 
these fairs, almost before the rightful owner knew that he had lost 
it. Well, it 80 happened that about this time lived a lazy careless 
rollicking sort of fellow, by name Morgan Jones, who contrived 
to make a living somehow or other, but how it was nobody well 
knew, though most people suspected that it was nct the most 
honest livelihood a person might gain. In fact, every body was 
sure that Morgan was deeply implicated in horse-stealing, and 
many a time had he been brought before the justice on suspicion, 
but do what they could nobody could find sufficient evidence to 
convict him. People wondered and talked about it for a long 
time, until at last they came to the only natural conclusion, 
namely, that Morgan Jones must have dealings with the evil one. 

Now it once chanced that, Morgan and some ‘of his chosen 
cronies were making themselves jolly.over sundry pots of ale and 
pipes of tobacco, at a round white deal table, in the clean parlour 
of a very neat little alehouse, as all village aleliouses are in that 
part of the country. And they began to get very happy and com- 
fortable together, and were telling one another their adventures, 
till at last one spoke plainly out, and told Morgan Jones that it 
was commonly reported he had to do with the Devil. 
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“ Why, yes,” answered Morgan, “ there’s some truth in that 
same, sure enough ; I used to meet with him now and then, but 
we fell out, and I have not seen him these two months.” 

*«« Ay!” exclaimed each of the party, “ how's that, Morgan ?” 

“ Why, then, be quiet, and I'll tell ye it all.” And thereupon 
Morgan emptied his pot, and had it filled again, and took a puff 
of his pipe, and began his story. 

“ Well then,” says he, “ you must know that I had not seen 
his honour for a long time, and it was about two months ago 
from this that I went one evening along the brook shooting 
wild-fowl, and as I was going whistling along, whom should [ 
spy coming up but the Devil himself? But you must know he 
was dressed mighty fine, like any grand gentleman, though I knew 
the old one well by the bit of his tail which hung out at the bottom 
of his trowsers. Well, he came up, and says he, ‘ Morgan, how 
are ye?’ and says I, touching my hat, ‘ pretty well, your honour, 
I thank ye.’ And then says he, ‘ Morgan, what are ye looking 
a’ter, and what’s that long thing ye’re carrying with ye?’ And 
says I, ‘ I’m only walking out by the brook this fine evening, and 
carrying my backy-pipe with me to smoke.’ Well, you all know 
the old fellow is mighty fond of the backy; so says he, ‘ Morgan, 
let’s have a smoke, and I'll thank ye.’ And says I, ‘ you’re 
mighty welcome.’ So I gave him the gun, and he put the muzzle 
in his mouth to smoke, and thinks I, ‘ I have you, now, old boy,’ 
“cause you see I wanted to quarrel with him; so I pulled the trigger, 
and off went the gun bang in his mouth, ‘ Puff!’ says he, when 
he pulled it out of his mouth, and he stopped a minute to think 
about it, and says he, ‘ D—d strong backy, Morgan! Then he 
gave me the gun, and looked huffed, and walked off, and sure 
enough I’ve never seen him since, And that’s the way I got shut 
of the old gentleman, my boys!” 

Such is the ludicrous story of Morgan Jones; who had to do 
with a proper Welsh devil, without doubt. 

In conclusion, we have only to add, that we wish heartily some 
one well qualified for the task would give us a good work on the 
popular mythology of England, and we wish still more that those 
‘who have it in their power would collect the popular legends and 
‘the traces of the popular creed as they still exist amongst our pea- 
santry. In Germany, the reprint of the adventures of Friar Rush 
is but one book amongst a thousand which have appeared upon 
their popular superstitions—much has been done also in Sweden, 
in Denmark, and almost everywhere except in England, where 
we have scarcely anything on a subject which is so really in- 
teresting. 
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Art. X.—Grundriss der Seelenheilkunde: von Dr, K. W. 
Ideler, Privatdocent und Lehrer der psychiatrischen Klinik 
an der Friedrich Wilhelms-U niversitat, technischem Mitgliede 
des K6niglichen Curatorii fir die Krankenhaus-angelegenhei- 
ten, dirigirendem Arzte der Irrenabtheilung in der Charité, &c. 
&c. (Elementary Outline of the Treatment of Insanity, by 
Dr. K. W. Ideler, Private Teacher, and Teacher of Psychiatric 
Clinic at the Frederick William’s University, Technical 
Member of the Royal Curatorium for Hospital Affairs, 
Directing Physician of the Department for the Insane at the 
Hospital Charité, &c. &c.) Berlin. 1835. 


Tue first volume of this work, which is all that has yet reached 
us, contains a system of Psychology. ‘The treatment of Insanity 
is to furnish the subject-matter of the second. It seems but 
just, before speaking of the author’s method of treating diseases 
of the mind, to give a preliminary account of his view of its 
healthy and diseased conditions. The former, it is plain, must 
rise out of, and find its only explanation in, the latter. The 
work before us is rather a description of moral and mental phe- 
nomena, than an inquiry into their essential nature and intimate 
relations; or, perhaps, it would be better to say, that he does 
not consider the nature of the elements of the human character 
to be his province, so much as their operation. 

Inu contemplating the human character, the most prominent 
phenomena are seen to be those resulting from the operation of 
the impulses of our moral nature, which constitute its founda- 
tion, ‘These impulses are not discovered by reflection, nor are 
they dependent on reason; they are prior to both, They form 
that which we denominate the character. They are manifested 
at first, as the consciousness of a feeling, which is, as it were, at 
a loss for expression. ‘They require their possessor to seek for a 
sphere of activity calculated for their development and manifes-_ 

_tation. A man never discovers from reflection the course which 
‘he is destined to follow, but from the impulse which he receives 
from his moral nature. These impulses are all necessary to the 
present condition of mankind; it is only their excess, or want of 
development, which constitutes evil. We call them, a love of 
honour, of gain, of life, of freedom, or, we denominate them 
according to the object towards which they impel us; religion, 
ambition, &c. 

Of course all these impulses are in being long before our 
consciousness can give any account of them, Nor are we indeed 
ever conscious of more of them than we have vested in action. 
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The soul is only conscious of its activity; its contemplation never 
extends beyond the sum of powers which are, or have been, in 
operation. Thus, an impulse slumbering in the soul has no 
existence for the mental sense. When it wakes, it often fills even 
its possessor with astonishment. A false explanation of the 
mental phenomena, which these impulses give rise to when 
waking, or when partially roused, led to the doctrine of innate 
ideas. Between the depths of the soul, where all is more or less 
hidden and unknown, and its surface, where consciousness ex- 
tends, there is often but imperfect and sometimes no communi- 
cation. 
Over the impulses Reason has ouly a very partial sway. She 
often attempts to change the character, but her influence is never 
profound: She has frequently succeeded in demonstrating, to 
er own satisfaction, the nothingness of religion. But our moral 


nature canpot be finally deceived on the subject which interests 
it most. Logical demonstration cannot affect, for a moment, the 

existence of that faith, which is founded in the character itself. 
Daily does reason prove to demonstration the vanity of riches. 
But, often, whilst declaiming against them, she is obliged to find 
means to satisfy the desire of acquisition. ‘The impulses may be 
checked and modified, but never eradicated, whilst particular 
forms of thought are not grounded necessarily in our nature, and 
die successively away. ‘The former are always in the van of 
reflection, which can often only judge of and correct them by 
their consequences. 

The only true consciousness we possess of an impulse is 
furnished by the ideas it gives rise to. ‘These, therefore, whether 
they be combined logically by reason, or fantastically by ima- 
gination, are the only legitimate key to the essential nature of 
the character. These primitive ideas are communicated by the 
impulses to the understanding, in order that the latter may seek 
for a sphere of action, in which the former may find their natural 
‘destination. For if it were not for these ideas, they would never 
arrive at manifestation. We should only feel that we were urged 
somewhere, without being able to denote the direction. The 
faculty of interpreting every shade of an impulse by correspond- 
ing ideas is a matter of education, and is capable of great per- 
fection. Supposing this faculty not to be cultivated by an indi- 
vidual in whom religion is a powerful impulse; as he has no 
definite idea of what he wants, he is sure to fall, more or less, 
into superstition. The relative force of the impulses with 
which we are born, and which constitutes the individuality of 
our character, remains more or less valid for life. For reason 
‘is powerless when she attempts a radical change in our nature. 
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She constructs, but she cannot create, she controls, but she can 
never destroy. Naturam furcd expelles, tamen usque recurret. 

Every impulse is capable of unlimited development. In this 
law is expressed the grand characteristic of mental phenomena, 
distinguishing them radically from those of matter, by which, 
therefore, they can never be explained. If we analyze the 
impulse which is the source of our favourite ideas, we ultimately 
recognize a want of our nature, which keeps giving to the under- 
standing problem after problem to solve, and which never lets it 
rest, Without this primary want, the understanding never arrives 
at profound conviction, but finds satisfaction in ‘the loose and 
superficial combination of common-place truths. The more 
systematic thinker, without depth of moral nature, easily dege- 
nerates into a sophist, for he who is not impelled by the. living 
love of truth, never feels the insufficiency of that which has 
hitherto been discovered, and, consequently, never strikes out 
boldly a new path of his own. 

We have stated that every impulse is originally blind, giving 
rise, first, only to an indefinite desire, though subsequently, to 
corresponding ideas. We have to add, that it ought always to 
be enlightened by the understanding as to its object, and to the 
conditions necessary for its manifestation in action. N ow, wher- 
ever an enthusiastic and impetuous nature hurries on to action, 
without waiting for a clear consciousness of its wants, we have par- 
ticularly to insist upon the interference of reason. But this latter 
must not encroach too much on the independent rights of our 
moral nature. This is a delicate point. Men generally err in 
cultivating their understanding, to the neglect of their impulses, 
or, in followi ng one of the latter blindly, without the aid of light 
from the former, ‘The proper guidance of our impulses by 
reason is the grand problem of our lives. But let us still re- 
member, that the latter ought to take a certain direction at the 
behest of the former, and not dictate one herself; that she should 
not be allowed to paralyze enthusiasm, nor to deliver the activity 
prisoner to a too sober prudence, because the nobler impulses 
only flourish in elastic independence. 

He is doubly unfortunate, whose impulses are strong and 
whose understanding is confined. The latter is then compelled 
to call upon the imagination for aid in planning what the charac- 
ter demands, and hence those incongruities and inconsistencies 
arise with which every-day life abounds. For, seeing that. the 
nature of such an individual impels him to an object, and his 
understanding cannot instruct him how to obtain it, he is sure to 
lay hold of fantastic means, and mistake his position altogether. 

In opposition to reason, whose province it is to school the 
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wants and wishes by which our impulses show themselves, the 
imagination creates for them a world, in which to revel in ideal 
satisfaction, embellishes for them the future with glowing colours, 
and promises them a brilliant career. It is from the pictures 
with which it abounds, that the youth first learns in what direc- 
tion he ought to proceed, for, before Reason arrives at an active 
age, imagination alone reveals to him the constitution of his 
moral nature. Reason comes up subsequently to discover the 
means of fulfilling the indications which imagination presents. 
But, without the enthusiasm with which the magic of the latter 
inspires him, he will never be capable of great achievements. 

We cannot but pause a moment here, in order to rescue enthu- 
siasm from the equivocal estimation in which it is too often held. 
True enthusiasm implies a harmony of all our impulses, each 
active in its sphere, and each lighted on its path by reason. Its 
highest expression is the creative activity of genius. But the 
mask of enthusiasm is often assumed by the egotist, in order to 
gratify more completely some single, selfish impulse. ‘Thus, 
the political adventurer affects to dedicate all his powers in har- 
monious concert with the general weal, whilst he 1s, in fact, only 
seeking food for his self-love. .'The same obtains of the fanatic, 
the essence of whose religion is self-worship. But the extrava- 
gance of these impostors ought never to be laid at the door of 
enthusiasm. On the contrary, seeing that such extravagance 
denotes discord of the character, and subordination of the bigher 
impulses to the lower, and that enthusiasm essentially requires 
the contrary relation, they ought rather to be esteemed radical 
and absolute opposites. 

Having treated of impulses as the ultimate elements of our 
moral nature, we now come to the feelings, which express the 
state of those impulses. Each feeling may be referred to an 
individual impulse. The former denotes the condition of the 
latter, and is either encouraging or disheartening, according as 
the impulse be checked or furthered, When it pursues its career 
uninterrupted, it gives rise to a feeling of pleasure. When its 
operation is checked, a feeling of pain is produced, which excites 
a reaction against the obstacle. A given impulse, exceeding its 
natural bounds, necessarily checks the operation of another, and 
the pain which is thus produced is called remorse. The violence 
of remorse is in proportion to the force of the impulse which has 
been wounded. It-is only when we allow the higher impulses 
to overpower the lower, that we escape the feeling of remorse. 
The painful state of mind induced by the latter is generally 
described as having its origin in the workings of conscience. It is 
an error, or a figure of speech, which attributes to the latter an 
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independent existence. Moreover, it is no universal absolute 
judge. Its power varies according to the force of the impulse 
which has been injured, and it cannot be said to exist, where the 
nobler impulses, having been deadened, feel no longer the pain 
from injury which we denominate remorse. ‘The object of re- 
morse is to depress the aggrieving impulse by re-acting on it, in 
order that reason may effect, with greater facility, the work of 
correction. But in this she scarcely ever succeeds, because, 
generally, men either render her entirely subservient to their all 
engrossing impulse, or, where she preserves independence enough 
to oppose it, they reject her interference altogether. Where 
she effects correction, it is by calling forth the energies of the 
aggrieved impulse, and assisting in claiming for its interests 
respect from the aggressor. But, too often, when the interests 
of our honour, for instance, have been injured by the predomi- 
nant operation of a selfish impulse; the pleasure which. we feel 
in the gratification of the latter is such as to preclude: the per- 
ception of efficacious remorse. 

Every impulse which enjoys a free course of activity is accom- 
panied by a feeling of pleasure. ‘The degree of pleasure indi- 
cates the intensity of the impulse. As it is a property of the 
latter to give rise to ideas, corresponding, in their nature to its 
direction, and in their number to its intensity, we come to the 
conclusion, that the higher the feeling of pleasure, the fuller the 
flow of ideas. But the mere feeling of pleasure can never be 
the object of life; at most, it can only show that that object is 
being fulfilled. 

Here, we come to touch upon the distinction which is practi- 
cally made between the man of feeling and the man of action. 
One man is said to act according to the dictates of his under- 
standing,—another, under the control of his feelings. But the 
difference lies in the different force of the impulses in the respec- 
tive individuals, When one or more of these latter are strong, and 
deeply rooted in the character, they force the individual to march 
straight forward to their object, and he cannot, . consequently, 
loiter in his course, to luxuriate amongst the feelings with which 
their operation is attended. Sucha man hastens to his journey’s 
end, and, his mission being that of fulfilling an essential condition 
of his nature, he cannot afford time to lie down amongst the 
flowers of the pleasant way-side. This is the man of action, 
He lives in the aspiring, endless development and manifestation 
of his moral impulses, and not for the feelings which are of tri- 
fling and finite importance. But where impulses are not so 
deeply rooted in the nature, the necessity of striving to’ satisfy 
them by action is not so profoundly felt. Life becomes a 
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journey without significance, and without a philosophical end. 
When the character is so weak as to shun reality, where alone 
is to be found the vest of action, in which the impulses of our 
soul ought to be clothed, the latter take refuge in an ideal world, 
where they find exclusive satisfaction in imaginary success. ‘The 
pleasure which is experienced in this fictitious gratification 
becomes the business of life. This state is sentimentality, and 
its votaries are called men of feeling. Men of action are rather 
inclined to hide their feelings, in order that they may not be 
suspected of acting merely to gratify them. It is not to be sup- 
posed that they do not feel even more intensely than other men. 
People of the coldest exterior often burst into the wildest pas- 
sions, when an impulse is violated, to whose gratification they 
had devoted all their powers. No feeling ought to be a motive 
of action. We do not say that it may not produce actions 
which are denominated virtuous, but we affirm that they are no 
signs of virtue in the individual agent. Many think they atone 
for crimes by suffering from remorse. This isan error. Re- 
morse, in itself, is no virtue; it is only of value where it leads to 
active reformation. It is much easier to indulge in it, than to 
subdue it and act according to the lesson it has taught. And 
this Jatter practice is the only one conformable to duty. 

A grand error of our age is to develop the impulses with 
which we are endowed, not for the object which they ought to 
attain, but for the feelings which they may produce. We have 
seen this practice prevail, in the form of sentimentality, im indi- 
viduals on whom it is in a manner forced by their weakly consti- 
tuted character. But where it is adopted by all classes of society, 
it becomes a formidable vice, and may. lead to terrific results. 
Such a practice constitutes the effeminate degeneracy of our 
moral nature, which characterizes the luxurious decay of civiliza- 
tion. In such a state, all impulses are developed, but none is 
actively manifested. As the individual feelings become guides, 
the universal standard of truth and virtue cau never be practically 
acknowledged. Whilst ideal generosity is indulged in, the real 
impulse is often sacrificed to selfishness. The gross sensation 
of pleasure is all that Epicureans live for. Still they are gene- 
rally the severest judges; they demand unnatural purity, just as 
their writings are full of flimsy characters, made to combine all 
imaginable perfections, and still to partake of sensuality enough 
to render them favourites with the vulgar public. Of these 
wretches, each sees the worthlessness of the others, but all are 
satisfied with themselves. Lies are the current coin of such 
society, truth is unpardonable pedantry. Originality of character 
becomes odd affectation, for the forms of society and the caprices 
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of fashion are to level every thing to one tame standard, in order 
that no impertinent superiority may render inanity jealous. But, 
though thus united against all elevated endeavour, each reserves 
to himself some sneaking plan to awaken envy, and obtain a paltry 
distinction. Every thing i is fashion by turns, religion and atheism, 
politics and philosophy ‘illumination and mysticism, Women govern, 
because they best understand the art of dissimulation, because 
they best communicate elegance to manners, and because their 
favours are the highest prizes which pampered sensuality knows. 
At last, however, such insipid debauchery becomes too stale, and 
the want of strong excitement makes itself instinctively felt. 
Hence, the desire of violent emotion, whether it be wrung from 
the contemplation of actual horrors, from bloody dramas, or fright- 
ful romances, in short, from any thing which can rouse our 
impulses, so as to allow us to coquet with the feelings they pro- 
duce. ‘This is the prostitution of our moral nature to the basest 
purposes, When the literature of the day takes the stamp of 
such society, it paves the way to the madhouse. For, thus, clear 
judgment is beguiled by phantoms, all industry consumed in idle 
reveries, experience undermined by groundless doubts and cap- 
tious misgivings, so that the mind is left without ground to stand 
on, and sweeps, without support, in a void. What is the life of 
a madman but romance, which excludes from him entirely, as it 
does from many partially, a calm view of reality, preventing him 
from seeing what hurts and what suits his soul, leading him astray 
from practical prudence, keeping him a prisoner to his feelings; 
and striking him with mental blindness? 

After considering impulses and feelings generally, we have 
next to inquire into the modifications of our moral nature which 
are due to ser. ‘The first grand point in which the female 
differs from the male is, that her reason never embraces and 
comprehends the interests of her moral impulses. To speak 
familiarly, she obeys the latter, without reasoning upon them. 
This organization enables her to answer promptly ‘the numerous 
and repeated appeals to her affections, which are made by. her 
duty and situation. Thus, she may be said to cultivate the heart, 
and she acquires a tact and sagacity, where the affections are 
concerned, which logic never arrives at. Medical philosophers 
have universally promulgated the opinion, that the organization 
of woman has no other object than that of the propagation of 
the species. But the psychologist is compelled to indicate their 
due limits to material explanations of the significance of sex, 
in order that woman may not become a mere amplification of the 
uterine system, and thus lose all moral importance. 

To give a definition of the sexual relations, we must keep in 
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mind all the bearings of our nature. All sensual motives which 
connect .themselves with individual impulses serve the latter only 
as vehicles by which they may arrive at practical manifestation, 
but the grand original importance of our moral impulses, as the 
foundation of the social system, lies quite out of all connection 
with the laws of material existence, and cannot be explained by 
these. ‘Therefore, behind the material form of sexual difference 
and its evident object lies a moral expression of the same, which 
only finds a practical application in the former, but is in no wise 
contained, or exhausted, in it. For, seeing that a union of all 
moral qualities, of which many are so mutually contradictory and 
incongruous, was impossible in one individual, nature divided 
them between the sexes, which thus form, according to the beau- 
tiful definition of Plato, the two halves of a whole, and which 
naturally tend to a union, where the one may complete the other. 
The cold systematic understanding of man would drive every 
thing to extremes, overreach itself in calculation, and, after deve- 
loping only one side of our nature, would find itself in perpetual 
contradiction with all that belongs to the other, if the soft affec- 
tions of woman did not teach him that reason, alone, is insuffi- 
cient for the intimate recognition of truth. Indeed, to answer 
the numerous appeals to her sympathies, and to remain faithful 
to the law which devotes her more to others than to herself, she 
must necessarily want all the predicates of the male character. 
Hence, geniality in science and originality in art are denied her, 
in order that she may not be unduly inclined to action, and that 
impulse, not reflection, may be her guide and judge. 

We now come to the consideration of the nature of the pas- 
stons. We define passion to be the despotism of a single impulse. 
Whenever an impulse has grown out of its healthy limits, 
engrossed in its interests all the powers of the soul, deadened 
the other impulses, or enlisted them in its service, it becomes a 
passion. ‘The number of passions, therefore, is indicated by the 
number of impulses. When one of the former has fully asserted 
its mastery, all internal opposition only serves its purposes 
by rousing it to such intensity that it easily imposes upon re- 
flection a sophistical subserviency. A sense of past experience, 
and not the voice of reason, is the only sure check to passion. 
When the operation of the latter has once been followed by pu- 
nishment, the individual will recollect the fact when he may be on 
the point of yielding to it again, and such recollection may re- 
strain. him, though he may have forced his reason to come to the 
conclusion, that he would be justified in obeying his sovereign 
impulse. Here we have the basis of the true theory of punish- 
ment; the more modern ones are pseudo-philanthropic. 
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. We must be careful not to confound the essential nature of 
passion with those wild and unconnected fits of passion, which 
answer to the vulgar idea of it. Instead of being devoid of 
reason, consummate passion has all reason under its sway. 
Instead of being inconsistent and unconnected, it is characterized 
by resolution, stedfastness, and consistency. ‘The fits of passion 
or rage come under the head of feelings, and indicate a tempo- 
rary condition of our nature, when some mighty impulse has 
been painfully interrupted in its career. ‘Then, when the pas- 
sionate impulse is possessed by the feeling of rage, it is true that 
consistency vanishes, and that reason, which was formerly sub- 
servient, is now in utter abeyance. 

We shall best illustrate the general nature of passion, in con- 
templating some of its varieties. 

Religious passion is the most terrible, because the impulse 
aut of which it grows is often but scantily represented by defi- 
nite ideas, whose aid is required by the understanding to educate 
and guide it. Yet in the place of individual ideas we have here 
universal revelation. But this pure source of truth scarcely ever 
reaches the mind undefiled by ambition or bigotry, Conse- 
quently, reason but too often schools the impulse by the aid of 
some cruel dogma, or lets it run wild in obedience to the dicta 
of fanatics. 

Religious passions have very little to do with the form of 
belief, inasmuch as they can be kindled by any : they are always 
to be traced to the original constitution of our moral nature. 
Even a truly pious mind finds real satisfaction in the weakest 
and falsest conceptions of the Deity. And, seeing that the re- 
ligious impulse makes men entirely dependent on the divine law, 
or what is taught them as such, the priest obtains unlimited. 
empire over them, by artificially fostering the fear they entertain 
of a God represented to them as an angry despot, and by refining 
on the remorse which they already feel for the slightest transgres- 
sions, till their lives become nothing but suffering. 

All who believe themselves inspired of God are out of the 
bounds of ordinary morality. For as the voice within them, 
‘which they suppose to come from Heaven, is nothing but the 
ardent and involuntary expression of impulse, which it 1s beyond 
the reach of reason to tame or rectify, such individuals are con- 
signed to the care of a blind guide, which may easily take the 
most prejudicial direction. But these are not the only fruits of 
mystic conventicles. ‘They create an indisposition to act, they 
render the mind unfit for anything but idle contemplation, and 
not only induce extravagant susceptibility and puritanical mo- 
pishness, but, seeing that the spirit which pervades them is 
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monotonous and wearisome, their votaries sigh for religious ex- 
ercises, in which the vanity and restless discrepancies of their 
nature may find satisfaction, and for which their perverted under- 
standing is sure to discover a command in some passage of the 
Bible torn from its connection with the rest. 

The religious passions, by intimate combination. with others, 
often form real monstrosities of our moral nature. Such is reli- 
gious pride, which, assuming a supernatural holiness, seeks only 
to make others idolize itself. Of this vice we find examples in 
the Bramins of the East, which would receive our admiration, if 
we were not conscious of their ignoble source. But our every- 
day saints are prevented by the police, or by the fear of the mad- 
house, from running into the extremes with which former history 
abounds. All they can do is, to place themselves high in the 
favour of the Deity, look down with incredible disdain upon those 
whom they designate of this world, spit their fanatic venom at 
every innocent pleasure, anathematize every religious opinion 
which does not square with their own, and prophesy the destruc- 
tion of the world, which is to perish in a hell of sulphur, like 
Sodom and Gomorrha. ‘The pride or self-delusion, which is not 
embarrassed by the most flagrant inconsistencies, sufficiently ex- 
plains their exempting themselves from all works of Christian 
love towards a degenerate race, and their indulging even sensual 
propensities under the mask of a severer morality. 

The fanatic is the despot of the soul. His object is no other 
than that of destroying the moral and mental constitution with 
which God has endowed us, and transforming the creative and 
reproductive soul into a spiritless automaton, obedient to every 
impulse from without. In short, the end and aim of his exertion 
is mental suicide. 

An ostensibly passionate love of freedom is often a disguise 
for an ignoble principle. The young are especially prone to 
denominate all self-sacrifice slavery. What they understand by 
liberty is, the license which permits an impulse to grow into 
a passion. After introducing discord into their own nature, they 
think themselves capable of founding universal freedom, though 
it cannot exist without perfect harmony. Most of the apostles 
of freedom are themselves in slavish subjection to a single, 
selfish impulse. 

Much of the passionate philanthropy of our time is of a more 
or less selfish nature. 


“The most disinterested, the purest, and the noblest of mankind, 
from an enthusiastic idea of virtue, and a plan for realizing happiness, is 
very often as much disposed to proceed arbitrarily with individuals as 
even the most selfish despot, because they both comprise within them- 
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selves the object of their exertions, and because the former, who models 
his actions to suit an idea of his own, is nearly as much opposed to the 
freedom of others as the latter, whose ultimate object is himself.*” 


Virtue acts nobly in obedience to the law which we suppose 
to represent universal truth, youthful enthusiasm to realize its 
own ideal, and love on account of its object. 

As the health of the corporeal system consists in the harmony 
of the vital powers, so does that of the moral system in the 
harmony of the impulses. The practical denomination of moral 
health is morality. Passions, therefore, are diseases of our 
moral nature. To view them as often necessary, and, in many 
cases, salutary, was reserved for modern liberalism, whose indig- 
nation is roused as soon as a check is proposed to ignoble pro- 
pensities or headlong passions, and which only sees perfection in 
the unrestrained development of every impulse, careless of the 
education of any. 

Let us finally protest, once more, against the confounding of 
passion and enthusiasm. ‘The former implies complete discord ; 
the essence of the latter is perfect harmony.+ 

We pass now to the treatment and cure of the passions. The 
elder German psychologists contend, that passions, once deve- 
loped, become essential elements of the character. ‘They assert 
that a man under their dominion cannot be cured, because he 
will not. According to them, therefore, the executioner alone 
can hope to combat them with effect; and madness, springing 
out of them, can be chained and awed, but never subdued. But 
this doctrine, which very generally prevails, is calculated to drive 
the physician to despair. Let us inquire if we have really no 
means of effectually curing the madness of passion. Reason is 
impotent, because, as we have already said, the prevailing passion 
keeps her in slavish dependence. We have even seen that the 
opposition which she may make is actually calculated to carry 
passion beyond its ordinary limits. But though reason, which in 
these cases is the refuge of the vulgar, is of no avail, still our 
plan of operation is perfectly plain. Inasmuch as every passion- 
ate condition of our nature is caused by a false relation of our 
impulses to each other, in which one or more have engrossed all 
the powers of the soul, so as utterly to oppress the rest, the pro- 
cess of cure presents us a two-fold problem, which is, firstly, to 
reduce the predominant impulses to their healthy measure, and, 


* Schiller. 

+ This position, for the expression of which our philosophic terminology is insuffi- 
cient, would stand thus in German, Die Leidenschaft giebt dem Gemiithe eine moglichst 
einsertige, der Enthusiasmus eine moglichst vielseitige, Richtung. 
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secondly, to awake and excite the others to such an extent, that 
a general equilibrium may be again established. 

The old method of cure fails in leaning exclusively on restric- 
tion and repression. It is true that these are primarily indicated; 
it is also true, that they are sometimes all that is required; where, 
for instance, the oppressed impulses are elastic enough to assert 
their rights as soon as the presstre of opposition is removed. 
But, in the majority of cases, the impulses in question have been 
injured by the passion which has risen and grown at their ex- 
pense,—consequently, they require excitement and re-invigoration. 
Often, when the favourite passion is apparently suppressed, it 
continues to work on in secret. ‘This is always to be feared 
when former inclinations are backward in showing their force. 
The individual tries to conceal his passion, in order to watch his 
opportunity for indulging it. Often, indeed, he is not aware of 
it, for, as we have before remarked, our consciousness does not 
extend far into the depths of our nature. 

The means of cure, therefore, must be found in the soul itself. 
The law of nature, by virtue of which all operations tend, when 
undisturbed, to harmony and health, will assist our efforts. In 
short, to give this law play, by combating the discordant oppres+ 
sor, and rousing the discouraged oppressed, are the grand indica- 
tions, and not any foreign law of concord, which the physician 
without is to bring, by a series of manoeuvres, into the suffering 
soul, 

We have now arrived at the second division of our subject, 
which treats of the relation of the soul to the body. Before en- 
tering into its strict consideration, we will succinctly discuss the 
supposed absolute dependence of the former on the latter. We 
allude to the doctrine of materialism, which teaches that the moral 
constitution is only an expression of the physical. Our opinion 
is, that whoever glances for an instant at the impulses of our na- 
ture, and at their relation to each other and to the understanding, 
must come to the conclusion that their end and aim lie quite out 
of the range of organic mechanism, and that their operations con- 
stitute them a world of independent phenomena, although the 
effecting of the latter may be aided or impeded by the structure 
of the body. Further, every mind differs, and the difference is 
not partial or accidental, but consists in a quite original consti- 
tution of the whole. Who dares to say that these innumerable 
fundamental differences between mind and mind are wrought by 
trifijng modifications of the nervous system? We know nothing 
of these modifications; in health, we cannot discover the slightest 
variation in its structure or composition, and by this nothing are 
we to explain the wonderful diversity of human character? Ma: 
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terialists assert that there can be no activity without an organ, as 
if all plastic activity must not be antecedent to the structure which 
it calls into existence. ‘To be consistent, they must show us how 
thought is produced by the chemical proportions of the cerebral 
substance, how it may be possible that a little more sulphur in 
the albumen of the nervous fibre may produce a Newton, or a 
larger proportion of hydrogen a Socrates. ‘They are bound to 
admit, too, that, by changing these chemical proportions, either 
by diet or medicine, it is possible to transform an ass into a ge- 
nius, and an assassin into a hero of virtue. Or let them show 
that the difference between the mental capacity of Napoleon and 
of an imbecile may possibly correspond with the difference in the 
specific gravity of their cerebral substance. As they make the 
mind depend entirely on the body, and as the latter fares worse 
in civilized countries, in order to be consistent, they are bound to 
consider, like Rousseau, civilization an evil. Some half admit 
this, in asserting that it carries within itself the germ of decay. 
They deny the mind an independent existence, on account of its 
intimate connexion with the body; would they then deny plants 
an independent existence, because they cannot live out of the soil, 
and because they receive from it innumerable modifications ? 

We now pass to the relation of the soul to the body, or rather 
to the modifications which it is capable of effecting in the latter. 
Of course it operates upon it by affecting the vital powers. Since 
the time of Haller, the general idea of the vital powers has not 
advanced further than the principles of irritability and sensibility. 
But it is plain that these cannot be primitive vital powers, be- 
cause, as they never make their appearance till after the animal 
fibre has been formed, they can have nothing to do with the pro- 
cess of formation. Our object here is not to determine what 
these vital powers essentially are, but to prove that irritability is 
notone of them, Their intimate nature is but imperfectly known. 
The best image we have of them is furnished by the operation of 
the imponderabilia; more especially by that of the electro-mag- 
netic principle—only that the formative principle of the human 
organism recomposes as well as decomposes, whilst the power 
of electro-magnetism is confined to decomposition. We denomi- 
nate the decomposition and recomposition of the animal fibre the 
vegetative process. On this process the operation of all faculty 
and all function is based. In producing the animal fibre it pro- 
duces also, as we have before stated, irritability. Now, the con- 
sumption of this irritability affects the integrity of the vegetative 
process, that is to say, should it be too promptly or too slowly 
consumed, the process of decomposition and recomposition is so 
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affected, that abnormal structure may be the consequence. Finally, 
irritability is consumed in every act of moral and physical life. 

Our province now is to describe how mental and moral pheno- 
mena can so consume the stock of irritability that, in the first 
place, an adequate quantity may not be left for the effecting of 
physical phenomena, and that, in the second, the vegetative pro- 
cess may be so disturbed as to cause an abnormal structure of the 
animal fibre. 

The mental phenomena are not carried on merely by the aid of 
the cerebral substance, as substratum to the immaterial power. 
Were this the case, there is no reason why, during the process of 
thought, all the functions of the body should not be carried on 
with their usual activity. The truth is, that the irritability which is 
essential to the function of digestion, may be conducted by the 
nerves from the stomach to the brain, and there be employed as 
the vehicle of thought. 

Mascular activity stands in the same antagonistic relation to 
deep thought. Kant observed, that the fatigue of the latter was 
very much greater during walking. At the end of a long day’s 
journey on foot, one is not only incapable of reflecting on, but 
even of properly perceiving, the beauties of a new region. 

To some, these explanations may savour of materialism, but we 
have never denied that mental phenomena do not demand a mate- 
rial substratum, though they are effected by an immaterial power. 
Moreover, should the former, which we agree to call nervous 
fluid, principle, or irritability, be in an abnormal condition, it is 
plain that it cannot correspond with the motion of the latter; in 
other words, the active manifestation of mental power is depend- 
ent, to a certain extent, on the condition of the nervous medium. 

When the powers of the soul, instead of being vested im thought, 
are absorbed by a powerful impulse, the nervous irritability is 
roused, but, instead of being concentrated in the brain, it flows to 
the external senses, and generally to the peripheral terminations 
of the nerves. It is necessary to hold fast the contrast which the 
general state now presents with that which it exhibited during ab- 
stract thought. ‘There is an elastic feeling in every limb, inviting, 
as it were, to the manifestation of the impulse and the venting 
of the irritability in action. Hence the tendency to words and 
voluntary motion. Hence loud laughter and gesticulating grief, 
Hence, also, the torment which the raving madman suffers when, in 
order to tame his precipitate will, we forcibly prevent its manifes- 
tations. 

The effects of this increased general irritability are shortly visi- 
ble in the different systems of the body. Indeed, it is the rapidity 
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with which the circulation is affected by the impulses which has 
led some theorists to place their seat in the heart, and to deny 
that they act on it indirectly through the general nervous irrita- 
bility. 

When the impulses of our moral nature are in a depressed in- 
stead of an excited condition, the effects produced are the reverse 
of those last described. In the first place, we observe a dimi- 
nished capacity of thought, and a sluggish state of the irritability. 
The power of perception in the external senses is limited. 
Thought itself is confused; the figures of the imagination flow 
into each other. The memory takes in the smallest space of 
the past, is fragmentary, and presents capricious associations of 
ideas. 

This diminution of nervous activity finds a material expression 
in a feeling of desolation and oppression, sometimes in a state of 
apathy bordering on want of consciousness. At its greatest ex- 
tent, it produces paralysis. It is especially felt at the centre of 
the ganglionic system (at the solar pleus) as a weight, and as a 
feeling of anxiety at the scrobiculum cordis, which communicates 
itself thence to all parts of the body. It is plain, that a continu- 
ation of this state may vitiate all the secretions, and produce 
chronic diseases of all the chylo-poietic viscera. The circulatory 
and respiratory systems show, both of them, symptoms of the 
general oppression. ‘The weak degree of innervation of the heart 
is shown by the palpitation which congestion produces, and the 
slowness of the breathing has to be compensated by sighs. The 
effect of this depression of the nervous principle on the vegetative 
process is still involved in mystery, but it is apparently connected 
with the production of carcinomatous and encephaloid matter. 

When an impulse is aggrieved, its natural reaction against the 
aggressor constitutes anger. Let us examine the effect which this 
state of our moral nature is capable of producing on the body. 
We have considered moral affections, which elevate or depress 
the irritability. It is the characteristic of anger to act upon it in 
the secreting organs, in such a manner as to cause a vitiation of 
the secreted fluids. It is not, therefore, a mere stimulant. It can 
deprave the saliva, milk, and gall. Children have died in convul- 
sions of the milk which they have sucked from the breasts of angry 
women. A case is on record of one which expired suddenly, as 
if struck by lightning. But such catastrophes only arise when 
anger is manifested in the shape of fury. 

Vexation, by which we here mean anger debarred from active 
manifestation, is often more prejudicial than the latter passion. 
Anger can exhaust itself even on lifeless objects, but vexation, 
being necessarily confined, often protracted, acts upon the vege- 
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tative process, and has a great share in producing numbers of 
chronic maladies. 

Here, we cannot but pause a moment to express our conviction, 
that the storms agitating the atmosphere of the soul, which floats 
throughout the corporeal edifice, have the greatest share in the 
origin of those diseases respecting the primary nature of which 
modern pathology is quite in the dark. It is exclusively occupied 
in dividing the body into different systems, on which it calculates 
the prejudicial effect of bad nourishment, imperfect clothing, un- 
healthy temperature, &c. But the question has never been an- 
swered, why these circumstances affect only certain individuals. 
To say that it depends on the irritability of the individual is an 
answer certainly, but not even a step towards an explanation. 
Whence this diversity of irritability? It is mere assumption to 
state, that of itself it differs so much in different persons and at 
different times in the same individual as to account for the weak, 
powerful, or negative effect of a morbid agent. ‘The true physi- 
cian supersedes the necessity of such an unjustified assumption, 
by connecting these different states of the irritability, as effects, 
with the states of our moral nature as causes. The most palpa- 
ble proof of such relation is the law, by virtue of which contagion 
is impotent, when it is met with courage, and omnipotent when it 
encounters fear, 

We have already described passion to be a state of discord of 
our moral nature, iu which one impulse dominates and extends it- 
self, to the prejudice and at the expense of others. In its first 
stages, an internal struggle is its necessary attendant. This strug- 
gle in the moral nature must be expressed also in the physical, 
and the state of the latter which it produces is strictly analogous 
to that brought about by secret vexation. It exhausts the irrita- 
bility and saps the foundation of life. All kinds of functional 
anomalies are the consequence. 

But the operation of deep-rooted passions is especially be- 
trayed by morbid modifications of the vegetative process. The 
structure of the whole body often displays a general degeneration. 
Hence the various forms of cachexia, and hence the innumerable 
varieties of complexion, which indicate that the body has long 
been suffering a morbid change from an habitual moral disease, 
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Art. XI.—Chronik des Landes Dithmarschen. Von J. Hanssen und 
H. Wolf. Hamburg. 1833. (Chronicle of the Country of Dith- 
marsch. ) 


We might affirm, without fear of contradiction, that nineteen out of 
twenty English readers never heard of the obscure district of the Danish 
province of Holstein, called Dithmarsch. This district can nevertheless 
boast of achievements in its struggles for liberty which rival those of the 
states of ancient Greece, or the heroic deeds of the Swiss in the early 
period of their confederation. ‘These are delineated by the authors of 
the masterly work before us with an energy and a warmth that render 
the picture doubly attractive. The chroniclers, after giving a particular 
description of this marshy tract, of the dykes constructed to defend it 
against the sea, of the antiquities, manners, and customs, proceed to a his- 
tory of the country. From the latter we learn that the Dithmarschers were 
combating for freedom much about the same time with the Swiss; that 
they achieved victories equally glorious ; and that, when it was no longer 
possible for them to maintain their independence in a country perfectly 
flat and wholly destitute of natural defences, their rulers allowed them 
to retain extensive privileges and liberties, in order to avoid exasperating 
them afresh. 

That natural sympathy which is felt by the English reader with every 
nation which has the spirit to assert its independence, cannot fail to be 
powerfully excited in behalf of the heroic inhabitants of the petty dis- 
trict of Dithmarsch. It was by the victories of Bornhéwed, Olden- 
worden, and Hemmingstedt, that they more particularly signalized 
themselves—all victories of independence, and at the same time victo- 
ries won by German over Danish blood ; for it was invariably the Danes, 
who, prompted or assisted by the counts of Holstein, sought to subjugate 
this little German tribe. From among these heroic deeds we select the 
narrative of the battle of Oldenwérden, when, in 1319, consequently 
only four years after the famous battle of the Swiss at Morgarten, Count 
Gerhard of Holstein unexpectedly invaded the country of Dithmarsch 
with a large army. 


“ The enemy penetrated without resistance through the strong barrier be- 
tween the present churches of Nordhastedt and Heide to Hemmingstedt, and 
slaughter and plunder marked his way. ‘The Dithmarschers capable of bearing 
arms assembled in haste, and marched to oppose him. But, being twice beaten 
in one day, their little force was dispersed, and Gerhard pursued the fugitives 
into the marsh as far as Oldenworden. Here, being closely pressed, they threw 
themselves into the church, which they barricaded as well as time permitted; 
and there they sought to maintain themselves in hope of relief. Count Ger- 
hard, enraged at this defence made by such a handful of men, ordered the 
charch to be fired, that he might force them to quit that retreat. Despairing 
of escape, they implored mercy of the conqueror, and promised to acknow- 
ledge him as their ruler. Had Gerhard listened to the voice of humanity, he 
might have made himself master of the country at a cheap rate. ‘ But,’ says 
Rhymer Kock, ‘ the Holsteiners were much too proud, and would not grant 
mercy to the poor Dithmarschers.’ The count, on the contrary, ordered more 
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fuel to be brought to increase the fury of the fire. This was done. The 
flames ascended; and the lead with which the church was covered began to 
melt and to pour down into the building. In this emergency the besieged, 
deeming it now impossible to escape death, resolved that, as they must perish, 
each would do his best to take a Holsteiner to the grave along with him, In- 
flamed with revenge and the rage of despair, they hastily threw open the door 
of the burning edifice, and rushed upon the surrounding Holsteiners. Certain 
of victory, and not dreaming of any change of circumstances, the enemy’s 
force had already dispersed; searching the houses and plundering the coffers 
of the Dithmarschers. The few who had remained near the blazing church 
were easily overpowered; and a detachment of the foe, returning fatigued 
from foraging and laden with booty, perished in like manner. Appalled by 
the superiority of the enemy, the country had already given up all resistance; 
but, now that the scale turned in favour of the vanquished, all who had fled 
and concealed themselves came forth, and scoured the roads to cut off the 
retreat of the horse, or attacked such as they fell in with singly. In this 
manner twelve German princes and lords, and upwards of 2,000 of their 
people, perished. Count Gerhard and Henry of Mecklenburg, who, according 
to military usage, were. at a considerable distance with the colours, escaped 
only by precipitate flight. Great was the booty that fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. The consumed church was rebuilt on a larger and grander scale, 
as a monument of the victory, and a convent was founded at Marne and 
amply endowed. The Dithmarschers had, however, to lament the loss of 
many brave men: the unsuccessful actions which they had fought with the 
invading enemy had cost much blood, and 1700 had fallen for liberty.” 


The narrative of the battle of Hemmingstedt, in 1500, is more cir- 
cumstantial, and, in the like proportion, more interesting. 


“ King Jobn, returning in 1499 from his coronation in Sweden, repaired to 
Holstein, to his brother, Duke Frederick, and concerted with him the means 
of reducing the neighbouring republic, as a favourable opportunity for such 
an enterprize seemed to both of them to have arrived. The first thing that 
the princes had to do was to raise a numerous army; for it was not yet cus- 
tomary to keep standing armies, but, whenever a quarrel broke out, the prince, 
as feudal lord, summoned his nobles with their retainers, and also such of the 
commonalty as were capable of bearing arms, to attend him. If the force thus 
collected appeared insufficient to overpower the enemy, the prince took into 
his service hired troops, which on the conclusion of peace were immediately 
dismissed, and then continued to rove about under the command of military 
adventurers, till some other belligerent state secured their services by pay or 
the hope of plunder. The more the martial spirit of nations diminished, the 
more these mercenaries were employed. In Germany, about this time, the 
Lansquenets, (Landsknechte or Lanzenknechle,) armed with lance and sword, 
were particularly distinguished for their valour and discipline. A mercenary 
force of this kind, which acquired high renown in the military history of the 
15th century, was the Great Guard, from 4000 to 6000 strong. They fought 
on foot, under officers of their own election, and were composed, as an old 
chronicler tells us, ‘ of all the nations that be under the heavens.’ ‘This 
remarkable body recruited itself from time to time, and thus subsisted almost 
a century—a proof that it was an institution adapted to the times. It had 
gained a terrible renown by its valour, and still more by its cruelty. The 
purpose for which this guard was engaged by the princes was kept so secret, 
that many of the members of the body itself knew not against whom they 
were going to fight. This was’a politic proceeding on their part; for, in 
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consequence, the ancient allies of the Dithmarschers, Liineburg and Ham- 
burg, who might easily have destroyed those troops by opening the sluices, 
suffered them to pass unmolested through their territories to Holstein. The 
leader of the Guard, named Jiirgen Slenz, a German gentleman of Cologne, 
called by the Dithmarschers Junker (Younker, equivalent to our squire) 
Slenz, was remarkable for military skill and hardihood, but above all for his 
gigantic stature. Crossing the Elbe at Winsen, this force landed at Eiss- 
lingen. It was joined by the Schleswig-Holstein knights and nobles, with their 
dependents, 2000 in number, 6000 private soldiers, Danes, Frieslanders, and 
Schleswig-Holsteiners, together with some thousands of Germans, under 
Adolph and Otto, sous of Gerhard of Oldenburg. The emperor, indeed, had 
but recently forbidden all participation in any enterprise undertaken for the 
conquest of Dithmarsch; yet the hopes of a rich booty induced many even of 
the nobles of Germany to join the princes. These troops were further rein- 
forced by 8000 volunteers, who had never been in battle, and several thousand 
grooms, so that the whole formed an army estimated by most writers at 
$0,000 men—such an army as was rarely seen in those days, and destined to 
invade a country which had only 7000 men capable of bearing arms to oppose 
to it. Hence the little republic was regarded as already conquered, and the 
proud foe even imagined that he should subdue it without striking a blow, 
Nay, so confident of victory were the invaders, that they went to the combat 
as to a festival or a dance. Many of the nobles, without armour, were 
adorned with gold chains, and were even accompanied by their younger sons, 
In order to purchase booty, for that was their grand object, many carried with 
them considerable sums of money, and also their signet rings, for the purpose 
of entering into bonds and contracts. The army was followed by empt 
waggons, destined to carry away the spoil that should be taken. Nay, to such 
a pitch did the great carry their infatuation, that, anticipating the ecclesiasti- 
cal titles which awaited their return to Denmark as conquerors, they began to 
call one another, ‘ Reverend Abbot of Soroe,’ ‘ Dean of Lund,’ &c.; hence it 
was afterwards jocosely observed, that never had so many churchmen been 
slain as in the battle of Hemmingstedt.” 

The Dithmarschers were single-handed: they had no auxiliaries, for 
Hamburg and Liibeck were afraid to assist them. But they were re- 
solved to defend themselves: their women encouraged them to resist to 
the utmost, and even joined their ranks. They awaited the attack of the 
enemy at the Nordhamme, and had barricaded that inlet. The invaders 
pursued a different route, and, faithlessly breaking the truce, entered 
unexpectedly at Windbergen, where a wedding was just then cele- 
brating, as in a time of profound peace. From that place the king 

enetrated into the heart of the country, and took the principal town, 

feldorf, on the steeple of whose church he hoisted the Danish national 
flag, the Danebrog. Such of the Dithmarschers as were unable to escape 
were put to the sword, and women and children were not spared. 


“The capture of Meldorf, and the account of the slaughter there, struck no 
little terror into the Dithmarschers collected at Worden. Many were dis- 
posed to purchase life at the expense of liberty; nay, there were not wanting 
even traitors base enough to inform the enemy of the sentiments and plans of 
their countrymen. Others advised that they should abandon the terra firnia 
and retire to Biisum, whence they might easily regain the rest of their terri- 
tory when the hostile army should have dispersed. Most of them, neverthe- 
less, declared, with undaunted spirit, that valour alone could preserve the 
independence of the country; that in Meldorf and the Hohen Geest nothing 
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was yet lost but what they had themselves abandoned to the enemy. ‘ The 
principal point,’ said they, ‘is the marsh: this belongs to us, and may be 
defended by arms and by opening the sluices. The defeat of the defenceless 
people of Meldorf ought not to appal us but to inflame our revenge. A 
foe who violates the law of nations by a breach of the truce, cannot expect 
the aid of the Lord. Let us remember the achievements of our forefathers, 
If God should grant us the victory, it will be the more glorious on account 
of the great superiority of the enemy; and if it be his will that we should 
cease to be a free people, it were better to die like our fathers than to be- 
queath servitude to our children.’ By such arguments they animated each 
oer to the most strenuous resistance, and determined either to conquer or 
erish. 

Pd A lucky accident enabled the Dithmarschers to make preparations for 
receiving the hostile army. Some spies sent out from Meldorf on the 15th 
of February were taken by them; and from one of these, a Frieslander, whose 
life was spared on condition of his confessing the truth, they learned that it 
was the intention of the princes to turn the Norderhamme, and to take first 
Heide and then Lunden, in one day. They immediately resolved to cut off 
the communication between Meldorf and Hemmingstedt by means of a re- 
doubt. This plan was proposed by Wolf Isebrand, a shrewd and brave man, 
who, by counselling this measure, and by his activity in carrying it into effect, 
became the saviour of his country. In the following night, while the enemy 
at Meldorf were indulging in dreams of plunder, the Dithmarschers, favoured 
by a thaw which had set in, threw up with all possible despatch a redoubt, 
making it as large, as high, and as strong as they could. The precise site of this 
redoubt cannot now be ascertained, the ground having since been levelled for 
the purposes of agriculture. Wolf Isebrand, under whose direction the work 
was begun and finished in the night, posted himself with 300 men in the re- 
doubt. This handful of brave fellows, whose courage bordered on temerity, 
since they alone proposed to na the enemy in check till their compatriots 
should gain time to collect from the rest of the country, belonged to the three 
parishes of Oldenworden, Hemmingstedt, and Neuenkirchen. They planted 
some field-pieces on the rampart, and, to omit nothing that could contribute 
to render them victorious, they took a bold and virtuous young woman into 
the fort with them, to act as ensign; because the people of Wursten in Fries- 
land had, in the preceding autumn, defeated the Guard by means of a young 
female. The damsel who ventured to be the leader of this daring band was 
from Hobenworden. Neocorus knew not her name; Carstens calls her Telse, 
daughter of Olde Kumpens Hans. As she yowed everlasting celibacy in case 
of victory, so the brave band promised to found with the spoil a nunnery, in 
honour of the Virgin Mary, whose name they adopted for their battle-cry. 

“ When the eventful Monday dawned, Nature appeared to be in league 
with the Dithmarschers. A keen north-west wind blew, accompanied with 
rain, hail, and sleet. The proposal of the commander-in-chief to wait another 
day was nevertheless rejected, and the army put itself in motion amidst 
martial .music and the discharge of cannon. Foremost, at. the head of his 
Guard, rode Junker Slenz, clad in armour glistening with gold, over which be 
wore a shirt of mail. Then came the infantry, followed by the cavalry, and 
the latter accompanied by the princes. The artillery was partly in the front, 
partly in the rear, which was closed by a countless train of carriages and 
sledges, some laden with baggage and munitions of war, others empty to carry 
off the expected booty. Athirst for blood and plunder, and shouting ‘ Wahr 
di Buer, de Garde de kumt’—(Beware boors, the Guard is coming), the 
enemy rushed into the marsh. Their courage, however, soon cooled; for the 
army, battling with the inclement weather, could proceed but very slowly 
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upon the narrow and deep roads. It so happened that the ditches for a con- 
siderable part of the way had been cleared out only the preceding autumn ; 
and neither men nor horses could without extreme difficulty get through the 
mud which had been thrown up from them, and which, softened by the thaw 
and well trodden the night before by the Dithmarschers in their operations 
at the redoubt, rendered the road almost impassable. Nearly exhausted with 
their short march, the soldiers heartily wished that they might soon be at 
Geest. Suddenly, the foremost of them. perceived the redoubt, raised as, 
if by magic; and a brisk fire of cannon and musketry, which opened upon 
them, did fearful execution. Every shot upon the densely crowded mass, 
which could not move on either side, was sure to tell; and the Dithmarschers 
plied their guns with equal skill and rapidity. In vain the enemy brought up 
theirs, and directed them against the fort; for the rain made them nearly 
unserviceable. In this emergency, the advanced guard laid their long spears 
across the ditches, threw upon them planks and hurdles, brought for the pur- 
pose, to be used in case of need; and thus part of the Guard were enabled to 
deploy on either side. But their hopes of forming here in regular order of 
battle, and thus advancing with greater confidence to the attack of the 
redoubt, were disappointed: for the number of ditches prevented any kind of 
order. Encouraged by their confusion, some of the Dithmarschers made a 
sortie, and endeavoured to dismount the enemy’s artillery. Several fell, 
partly by the fire of their own people, and the others retreated to the redoubt: 
but, at length, reinforced by the men of Wakenhusen, who had hastened to 
their succour, they accomplished their purpose, and the enemy’s guns were 
dismounted or thrown into the ditches. ‘This increased the confusion in the 
army, and every one was aware that nothing but a rapid flank movement 
could enable them to turn the Dithmarschers and rescue themselves from 
their perilous position; for they could not advance, and flight seemed impos- 
sible. The multitude of the invaders effected their own destruction. The. 
Guard now endeavoured to turn the redoubt. No sooner did Wolf Isebrand 
perceive their intention than he rushed out of the redoubt at the head of his 
300 heroes, upon the 30,000 adversaries, with a hardihood akin to maduess, 
Twice did the enemy, stiff with cold, and sticking fast in the mud, repel their 
attack; but the third time they broke in among them, reversing the battle- 
cry of their foes, and shouting, ‘ Beware Guard, the boors are coming.’ Bare- 
foot, and without defensive armour, they leaped to and fro, by means of. 
their long poles, across the ditches, and threw great numbers of their oppo-. 
nents, exhausted by the inclemency of the weather, without difficulty into the 
water. Junker Slenz, as brave in combat as he was arrogant before, made 
every possible effort to save the honour of the Guard, and to encourage his 
men to resist the assailants. He shunned no danger, and where the battle 
raged the fiercest, there he was to be found. The ‘ great Rhymer of Wie-. 
merstedt,’ so we are told, went up to him, and thrust his spear with such 
force into the mail-shirt of the general, that the head, bent with the shock, 
was left sticking in his armour. Two others, coming to his assistance, struck 
the brave warrior from his horse with the spear, despatched him with a hal- 
bert, and tumbled him into a ditch. With the death of their leader the. 
courage of the Guard completely forsook them; every one was now intent 
only on saving his own life. But by this time the danger was fearfully in- 
creased. For, the moment the first shot was fired from. the redoubt, the men 
left to guard the dykes in the parish of Nordermeldorf opened the sluices. 
The water, driven inland by the north-west wind, speedily rose, and soon not 
a trace of a road was visible to any one not acquainted with the country. 

“ The invincible Guard fled with the utmost precipitation, and fain would 
the rest of the army have followed them; but it was so hemmed in that any 
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rapid movement was impracticable. Fields and ditches were not to be dis- 
tinguished; the cavalry could not stir from the spot; and the innumerable 
waggons, mostly abandoned by the drivers, were immoveably fixed in the 
slough. Despair now seized the luckless invaders. At the rear flight was 
impossible; on their flanks were the ditches, and the yet rising inundation; 
and in front the enemy, whose numbers were continually receiving fresh ac- 
cessions of persons of both sexes. Thus all was lost; nay, there was not 
even any chance of escape by flight. Under these circumstances, the remain- 
ing infantry, whom the incensed Dithmarschers attacked on the dispersion of 
the Guard, struck with terror, lost all their energy and were incapable of 
resistance. The rout soon became general, Great part of those who 
escaped the sword found their grave in the ditches, or were crushed or tram- 
pled to death in the bootless attempt at flight. In vain did the horse, in the 
rear of the infantry, strive to assist them; for the least movement on either 
side consigned man and beast to destruction in the ditches, hidden from sight 
by the general inundation. Thus the brave cavalry were forced to look on 
inactive at the slaughter and drowning of the whole of the infantry, till it 
came to their turn, and the carnage began in their own midst. The Dith- 
marschers at first aimed chiefly at wounding the horses, and in all quarters 
were heard shouts of ‘ Schone den Man, schlae de Perde’—‘ Spare the man, slay 
the horses.’ The animals, wounded with pikes or musket-balls, ungovernable 
by spur or bridle, caused great destruction among their riders, throwing them 
off and trampling upon them, or plunging along with them into the ditches. 
Then arose fearful and heart-rending shrieks from the dying and the wounded, 
and those who, as Neocorus expresses it, ‘ saw nothing before their eyes but 
that insatiable life-devourer, Death’—(se segen nichts anders vor ehren Ogen 
alsz den unersettlichen Leventfreter, den Dooth), mingled with the neighing 
of horses, the clash of weapons, the uproar of the flying, and the shouts of 
the conquerors,—‘ Slay the man and spare the horses.’ Now, that the victory 
was no longer doubtful, the desire of booty induced the Dithmarschers to 
reverse their former cry. The smoke from the powder, the steam from the 
horses, together with the splashing of the mud, snow, and fog, produced so 
thick a darkness that friend and foe could scarcely discern one another. Some 
of the cavalry in the foremost ranks escaped across the ditches filled with 
carcases; the rearmost, it is said, by opening a way through the overthrown 
waggons and sledges, with the assistance of the garrison left at Meldorf, 
which hastened to their succour. In this manner, as it is supposed, King 
John and Duke Frederick also escaped. In the space of three hours the bold 
peasants had almost entirely annihilated the powerful army before which the 
Swedes had trembled—a mere handful to so many thousands. ‘This event is 
rendered credible solely by the attendant circumstances; for the conquerors 
themselves were filled with amazement when they beheld the multitude of 
dead bodies which covered the field of battle. After the inundation had 
subsided, they found that very few of the dead had perished by wounds, 
most of them having been drowned unhurt in the water. The number of those 
who fell cannot be stated with certainty; but the loss of the enemy may be 
estimated without exaggeration at from fifteen to twenty thousand men; for 
it was only by fur the smaller part of the army that returned to Holstein. 
Upwards of four hundred of the Schleswig-Holstein nobility and gentry died 
on the field of battle: among these were Hans von Ahlefeld, the standard- 
bearer, with ten of his kinsmen; four. Ranzaus, and among them Breide, 
brother of John, afterwards General Ranzau; four Buchwalds, and many 
foreign gentlemen. Even the two princes of Oldenburg, the king’s cousins, 
never returned home. The duchies of Schleswig and Holstein were plunged 
into a general mourning for the dead. 
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“ The loss of the Dithmarschers was inconsiderable. Not more than fifty 
or sixty natives, and eight foreigners, fell on their side in the three hours’ 
fight; and, including those slaughtered at Meldorf, and the slain during the 
whole war, they had only about three hundred dead to mourn for. - After the 
universal rout and flight of the enemy, the Dithmarschers hastened from the 
whole country to the field of battle, and plundered the fallen foes. . The wo- 
men, too, came in great numbers, and helped to collect the booty. Every 
individual who still showed signs of life was despatched by the exasperated 
conquerors, who, in their rage, even mangled the inanimate bodies. Stripped 
stark naked, and many of them mutilated, the carcases of the gentry and all 
the cavalry were left lying among the dead horses on the field of battle, a prey 
to rapacious beasts and birds. In vain did several noble families, the ‘Ran- 
zaus, for instance, solicit permission to bury the bodies of their kinsmen. For 
years the ditches were filled with the bones of the slain—melancholy memo- 
rials of the disaster of the Holsteiners and the Danes, as well as the irrecon- 
cileable antipathy of the Dithmarschers to the gentry. Some thousands of 
the infantry were meanwhile buried: and the few who, on the day after the 
battle, were found surviving among the dead had their lives spared by the con- 
querors. 

“ The booty was immense. At Meldorf the Dithmarschers found the tables 
laid, and broached the wine-casks of the king: 


Se drunken und seden ehme gute Nacht, 
De ehnen den Win dar hadde gebracht,* ; 


Among the spoil was found the Danebrog standard. Ever since the time of 
Waldemar II. (in whose campaign in Esthonia it is said to have fallen, as a 
token of victory, from heaven) this standard had accompanied the army, as a 
sacred protection, in all important military expeditions, and was solemnly deli- 
vered to every new king of Denmark by the archbishop of Lund, on taking the 
oath of allegiance. When Hans Ahlefeld, the standard-bearer, was killed, it 
fell into the hands of the Dithmarschers. It was probably taken by an inha- 
bitant of the parish of Oldenworden ; for, on the division of the colours among 
several churches, where they were placed over the altars as memorials of the 
victory, the Danebrog was allotted to the church of Oldenworden. | Perhaps, 
however, this distinction might have been conferred on Oldenworden because 
the people of that place, conjointly with those of Hemmingstedt and Neven- 
kirchen, had fought most heroically for freedom; perhaps Wolf Isebrand, the 
deliverer of his country, was a native of Oldenwérden, and thus the standard 
accompanied him thither; or it may have been in honour of the maiden of 
Hohenworden that this sacred relic was given to her church, to perpetuate the 
memory of her heroism.” 


Surely these deeds deserve to be as generally known as the achieve- 
ments of the Swiss in behalf of their independence. 


* They drank, and merrily bade him good bye, 
Who had brought the wine for their revelry. 
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Arr. XII.—Grammaire Turke: précédé d’un discours préliminaire sur 
la langue et la littérature des Nations Orientales: avec un vocabulaire 
volumineux, des dialogues, un recueil d’extraits en prose et en vers: et 
enrichie de plusieurs planches 0 extruites de manuscrits 
anciens et modernes. Par Arthur Lumley Davids, Membre de la 
Société Asiatique de Paris, &c. &c. Traduite de lAnglais par 
Madame Sarah Davids, Mére de l'Auteur. 4to. pp. 214. London. 
1836, 


We are glad to see the work before us assuming a shape that permits 
us to lay it before our readers; and rejoice to find that a subject, 
which but a short time since would have been passed over with indif- 
ference by all but the initiated few, has now become sufficiently 
popular in our own country to merit and meet with deserved encou- 
ragement, and even to induce a translation into the French language. 
There it is calculated to assume its proper place, by the side of M. de 
Jaubert’s volume; and to receive for its clearness and perspicacity 
the applause of our intelligent neighbours, ever active in the pro- 
foundest researches of history and of language, to an extent that 
might reasonably stimulate Britain to a wider rivalry than she bas yet 
attempted. 

To the merits of the work itself, as a Grammar of the Turkish lan- 
guage, no doubt is due a considerable portion of the success it has 
obtained. The juncture, too, was favourable to its appearance; we 
mean, in a political point of view. The terrors of alarmists at the 

igantic designs of Russia on the eastern portion of our own empire 

ad attracted a considerable degree of interest to the existing state of 
Asia; and, though the panic, as natural, was found to be exaggerated, 
a strong light was thrown upon the nature and tenure of our Indian 
possessions, and, though incidentally, upon general Asia also. The 
former inquiry showed us with distinctness alike the strength and the 
weakness of our position in Hindostan: the power of mind over 
masses, of discipline over irregularity, of civilization over ignorance, 
and of improvement over fatuitous supineness. It taught us also the 
very weakness of our strength in the gradual diffusion of knowledge 
amongst the governed, till the mythus of antiquity conveyed one more 
lesson to our senses, and confidence in native opinion ceased to be the 
inert mountain-heap which the prostrate Enceladus of India might one 
day in his struggles overturn from the very foundations. 

But the apprehension that was found to be somewhat too strongly 
excited for Hindostan proper, had a stronger support beyond the 
immediate limits of our sway. The wastes that in Asia interpose 
their quietude between kingdoms, and offer, in the silence and solitude 
of nature, a breathing-place and barrier to the restless ambition of 
man, were then beheld wakening into the novel existence of a Euro- 
pean league; and the breath of European policy was detaching and 
stirring up the very sands of the desert to overwhelm or undermine 
our Indian Empire. The trames of Russian enterprize were spread 
over Persian ground, and diplomacy formed a rail-road through 7'a- 
tary towards China, Nor was this all: an Eastern Empire the Mus- 
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covite, in his sober moments, knew to be a splendid fallacy ;—the name 
of power with the reality of weakness, unless some additional and 
nearer point offered a fulcrum for sustaining the wide extent of his 
exertion. Russia, though willing to acquire territory, was not, in 
truth, desirous of relapsing into an Eastern Power: dazzled, but not 
blinded by, the gorgeous dreams of Catherine, her successors thought 
rather of consolidating their sway: the Black Sea was an open passage 
into the heart of their home, and Alexander saw, and Nicholas seized, in 
Turkey itself, but “ the key of his own house.” 

A voice, to which we ourselves were the first to call attention, 
awakened England from her passive state. Already, and before it, 
the keen eye of her military minister had seen the tendency of Musco- 
Vite politics, and the mad infatuation of Turkish imbecility and pre- 
sumption: but “ the bow had burst from his hands.” Russian intrigue, 
Greek independence, and English liberality, manifest in a sudden and 
somewhat incongruous love for loans and classics, had done their worst, 
as usual, at Navarino: Turkey, without armies, fleets, money, resources, 
patriotism, enthusiasm, military skill, institutions, or government; with 
nothing, indeed, but insulated bravery, the sense of wrong, and the 
weak shield ofa just cause, rushed into contest against a prepared enemy 
in the hope of leading the van of Europe: that hope was vain; and 
she sunk, undone, with the bitter consciousness too late that all had 
been foreseen, foretold her, and fatally disregarded. Unaccustomed 
to the nicer complications and hidden wheels of European policy, the 
Sultan glanced on the course of the tide without thinking of its under- 
current. He looked too, not at his kingdom, but at himself; and 
thought that he who had done so much might do more. He forgot 
that his deeds had been hitherto but undoings; and, having just planted 
new institutions, he attempted to gather fruits from them—they were 
bitter enough ! 

In the fatal errors of Mahmoud he was encouraged by mistaking, 
from its subtlety, the policy of Austria: that policy has never yet been 
explained: it was neither the consummate wisdom which its highly- 
gifted framer believed it, nor the folly and vacillation, or treachery, 
ascribed to it by others. The fault was not in the scheme, but but in ils 
application ; with an European power it could scarcely have failed ; but 
with an Asiatic, its success was impossible. But one statesman in 
Europe, out of Russia, understood the genius of Eastern despotism: 
Wellington was slighted ; and the profound skill in combination, —fore- 
sight, and judgment of Metternich, were rendered worse than nugatory: 
—for Turkey, the man had arrived, but not the time. 

It is not here the place to discuss the course of the Austrian diplo- 
matist. We reserve the consideration for a future opportunity; but, 
we must repeat, it has never been fairly rated. It watches all, pre- 
pares for all, and fears all, but meets all: it never vacillates, but never 
proceeds: its momentum is that of a pendulum, derived, not imparting ; 
its might is inertness; its weight, a mere poise. It balances amidst 
action, and acts but to neutralize; its own motions are, simply, to 
impede its own progress: buried in complications to preserve unity, it 
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never cordially joins, nor cordially opposes; and, with this peculiar but 
not ungencrous selfishness, it is never misled but always misleading, and 
misunderstood, and misrepresented. Had Mahmoud been Metternich, 
Turkey had outwitted her circumventor ; had Metternich been Mahmoud, 
Russian arms and arts had been paralyzed on their own soil. 

Though seemingly discrepant, this political view is not unconnected 
with the volume before us, nor with the considerations to which it 
applies ; and these are not confined to Turkey. The tribes from which 
this latter power is descended, and with which she still retains the 
affinity of Janguage, yet wander through the wide plains of Tatary, 
the destined tools, and prey, of the Muscovite. To Europe their ex- 
istence is scarcely known; to France alone, and her science-seeking 
sons, their language has been an object of curiosity : while to England, 
whose interest is connected with theirs, for these last are but the steps 
to our Eastern throne, the one and the other are a tabula rasa: neither 
national pride, rivalship, nor palpable inferiority, have roused us to 
emulate our active neighbours in this field. De Guignes, Visdelou, and 
Remusat have no competition to fear from English inquiry. History, 
antiquity, science, language, policy, all here are abandoned to the Gaul 
or the Muscovite. The interests we should consult, and the ties we 
should form, to balance the desert-tribes against their and our barbarian 
enemy, are beyond the sphere of an English vision : we prate of history, 
and disregard its sources; of philology, and derive it from derivation ; 
of science, yet shun its research. A nobleman is martyred for some 
chests of tea at Macao: a soldier carries steam to the Indus; but the 
great wall and the Himmaleyah are the boundaries of trade, and suffice, 
therefore, to bar our scientific and political vision of Tatary, shut up as 
we are in the “ happy valley” of ignorance ! 

This is the more to be regretted as we can undoubtedly point to 
numerous instances of hazardous enterprise in those very regions: 
individual exertions, that only establish the general rule: since what 
British spirit and daring have achieved when unassisted, indicates the 
successes to be expected from an organized course of proceeding. But 
our own view for the present must seek only the literary field, and the 
sole champion there, to the honour and disgrace of our literature and 
endowed societies be it spoken, appears in a youth of 20. Shunning 
the safe obscurity of Societies’ Transactions and papers, rudis indigestaque 
moles, AntHUR Lumtey Davins came forth, with a confidence which 
his talents fully justified, to proclaim to the English public that one 
path of learning still remained for them to attempt. The “ prelimi- 
nary discourse” to his Turkish Grammar combines all that is novel in 
foreign works on the subject, and though the philological accuracy of 
his studies, and the wide extent of his reading on this point, are in 
themselves astonishing, and would have been admirable even at the 
allotted three-score and ten of human existence, we are still more struck 
with the maturity of judgment manifest in the selection of subjects and 
details; the acumen with which these are examined; and the sound 
conclusions, for we cannot call them theories, deduced from existing 
information. There is nothing jejune and hastily fancied ; no buoyancy 
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of youth’s excusable presumption; no arrogance towards those who 
had preceded him in his labour. He is not elated at correcting even 
some slips made by Remusat, a name endeared to Oriental learning ; 
yet, with all humility, we are somewhat inclined to doubt in our own 
mind this learned Frenchman’s thorough acquaintance with Chinese, 
at least if his version of Ju-Kiao-Li be taken as the test. But we say 
this with no feeling of depreciation: on the contrary, it is only the 
shallow and ignorant that fear to launch out boldly, lest their errors 
should be fatal to their reputation: M. de Remusat could not fear this: 
and, as regards any science, even erroneous information is better than 
none,.for it provokes inquiry, to elicit Truth. But M. de Remusat is 
above our censure, or our praise ; and he is unfortunately beyond it 
now. [n him France has lost one of her ablest scholars; Europe and the 
World one of their wisest teachers. He is dead—but hosts of admiring 
disciples crowd along the track which their great master trod, eager to 
vindicate his labours by their own: he is dead, but Learning still 
survives, to crown the silver hairs of her unrivalled Silvestre de Sacy. 

We have spoken of the soundness of Mr. Davids’ conclusions and 
we shall adduce an instance of this; the more remarkable as it is 
blended with an error in the premises, which in truth is not his, but 
arising from the unfortunate prevailing system of neglecting the genuine 
sources of inquiry and resting content with superficial information, 
however slightly or suspiciously acquired. In combating successfully 
M. Remusat’s opinion of the Nestorians having furnished the characters 
of the Ouighours, Mr. Davids observes that “ the resemblance of the 
latter to the Zend is greater than to the Syriac: and when,” he con- 
tinues, “we remember the connection of the ancient followers of 
Zerdusht with Tatary, if indeed this country was not the birth-place 
of their religion, it does not seem improbable that the Zend and Ouighour 
had the same origin.” And he proceeds with singular felicity of dis- 
tinction : “ the resemblance of the Syriac to the Ouighour is more apparent 
than real ; that of the Ouighour to the Zend is more real than apparent. 
In the latter the different mode of joining the letters prevents a whole 
page of Zend and Ouighour from producing to the eye the same effect 
as a separate comparison of the letters. In the former, the connection 
of the letters presents an effect that does not really exist.” 

It is clear that Mr. Davids was correct in his remark as to the greater 
similarity of the characters: but we cannot but regret that his premature 
decease prevented so able and ardent a scholar from extending his 
researches farther into a subject so manifestly unexamined as that of 
writing. A few vague and contradictory statements from the ancients, 
inconsistent not less with each other than with what we know to be 
facts, are all that we possess on this important head: and it were to be 
wished that some unprejudiced scholar, of all the great names that adorn 
our literature, would enter upon this question in a spirit of acute, we 
had almost said sceptical, inquiry. Should this hint be neglected, we 
may be tempted hereafter to show that there exist strong grounds for 
doubting all that we possess of information on the subject: but our 
more immediate business is with another portion of the volume, 
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Mr. Davids’ remarks on the singularity of the Ouighour possessing a 
verbal auxiliary in the compound tenses whilst the auxiliary itself has 
no separate existence in their tongue; though it remains the verb 
substantive of its derivative language, the modern Osmanli, or pure 
Turkish. ‘ At what period, and from whence then,” he asks, “ did 
“the Osmanlis obtain this important addition to their grammatical 
“ system? If the verb existed in the primitive dialect, why has it 
*‘ become extinct? If it had existed in the Ouighour, should we not 
“ find some traces of its use? And if, at a more recent period, it was 
“« adopted by the Osmaniis, how has it been so generally introduced, not 
“ only in the written dialect, but also in that which is spoken by all 
classes?” 

The answer to this question is not so easy as it appears, since the 
same singularity is found in other languages: for to answer one diffi- 
culty by another, similar, is only to show that two exist, instead of one ; 
a process that by no means approximates to a solution. In fact, like 
the confluence of Latin negatives, they only strengthen the negation of 
our knowledge. To reply, that they belong to an older tongue, with- 
out bringing proof of this, is but to shift the difficulty by begging the 
question: and who can say what is that older tongue ? Is it of necessity 
lost, because we are not aware of it? Or is it in existence, to our own 
knowledge, and we leave it unexamined? Our own opinion decidedly 
leans to the latter answer ; and this, from no hurried consideration of 
the subject. We are satisfied that every language that existed has left 
some traces behind—that these are more numerous than generally 
imagined—and that they are sufficiently so to account for the adoption, 
adaptation, and formation of every civilized, i.e. cultivated language 
existing over the globe. 

This theory is bold, and may seem presumptuous, but it is a pre- 
sumption, we opine, fully borne out by facts. If we follow the course 
of languages, simply and carefully, with minds divested of early and 
narrow prepossessions, derived from those, who, if we candidly con- 
sider, could not and did not possess the requisite information; and 
consequently could not impart it, had they even been free, which they 
assuredly were not, from the vulgar vanity of referring all to them- 
selves :—if, we repeat it, we sit down candidly to examine the proofs 
which languages have left of their existence and combination, we shall 
find these, the more closely we examine, tally the more perfectly with 
history, the better we become acquainted with it. But the inquiry 
must be commenced in a cosmopolitan spirit, not an exclusive one—to 
receive every fact, whencesoever it comes, and whether militating for 
or against any, and every, preconceived theory, notion, impression, 
system, or whatever else we may choose to term our own imaginings— 
and the test of such facts will be, their being supported by, and sup- 
porting, or even destroying, other evidence; for apparent contradictions, 
like oppositions in the arch, support the key-stone of Truth: rules 
have exceptions, and necessarily; for rules are derived, exceptions are 
principles. But if, on the other hand, we indolently concede to certain 
nations the possession of primitive tongues without examining, where 
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are we to stop? At least twenty claim a priority over the rest, and not 
two of the twenty will bear close investigation. 

The question is too long and too complex in itself, to say nothing of 
the complications wherewith ignorance or levity has interwoven it, 
to enter upon in our present limited paper. But it is one that must be 
discussed before we can make any further progress in the History of 
Nations and Languages. Why have we been so long stationary hitherto? 
Is it not, because, in all human probability, we have hitherto followed 
a wrong or insufficient course? Because, figuratively speaking, in our 
partiality for ancient systems, we have employed numbers instead of 
letters : because, like some mathematicians, till recently, the novelty of 
the calculus prejudiced us against its efficiency ; and the consequence is, 
that the highest results are wanting. Glance undismayed over the for- 
midable volumes of Adelung, and see how feeble in portions is even 
that mighty monument of human labour and research. Recall the 
names of the most learned of living men, and see how slow the ste 
of their advances; how imperfect the master-pieces even of these, the 
mightiest of the earth—with all the stores of antiquity behind them; 
with all the wisdom of modern times around ; with all the knowledge 
of the present hour at their feet, what is their forward progress? 
“That which has been, comes but again, and there is nothing new under 
the sun,”—but that which has been, has it come again, or is it only our fancy 
of the past, that we would vainly waken now into real existence? There 
is Nothing new under the Sun: for Truth is old; older than the Error 
that hides it from our view. In the long neglect of ages the threads of 


history have become entangled, and our hasty efforts have but drawn 
them into knots. Is the task so vain, or so difficult? A single thread 
even forms the clue for the rest, if we can be satisfied to follow it with 
patience. But will it offer itself to an unregardful view, or must we 
not try several before we come to the right? And must we not for a 
time disregard all those that have been proved ineffectual already, to 
find perchance hereafter that these themselves were interwoven ? 


a 


Arr. XIII.—Novum Testamentum Grece. Textum ad fidem Testium 
Criticorum recensuit, atque conditionem horum testium criticorum in Pro- 
legomenis exposuit, preterea Synaxaria Codicum Parisiensium typis 
exscribenda curavit Dr. J. Mart. Augustious Scholz. Vol. II. Lipsie, 
1836. pp. Ixiii.—469. to. 

WE congratulate the students of Sacred Literature on the completion of 
this most valuable critical edition of the New Testament, which demands 
—as it will doubtless find—a place in every large or well selected library. 
As the plan of Dr. Scholz’s arduous undertaking was detailed in our 
sixth volume (pp. 257—259), it is only necessary to add, that this second 
volume contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, with various read- 
ings; and that in the Prolegomena the learned editor has given a de- 
tailed account of the MSS, of these books of the New Testament which 
have been collected whether by his predecessors or by himself. 
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Arr. X1V.—Voyage Philosophique en Angleterre et en Ecosse. (Philo- 
sophic Travels in England and Scotland.) Par Victor Hennequin. 
« 8vo. Paris. 1836. 


Suoutp this grandiloquent title excite in the mind of the reader—as 
we confess it did in ours—the hope that we were about to learn the 
deeply considered views and opinions, founded upon patient observa- 
tion, of some experienced statesman or profound philosopher of France 
concerfiing the peculiarities of the English character, and their con- 
néxion of action and re-action with the social and political condition of 
England, as well with what continental speculators deem the theoretic 
defects, as with what we feel to be the practical excellences of our free 
constitution—should, we say, such a hope be excited, the first few 
lines of the dedication will dissipate the illusion. But if the expecta- 
tion of here finding valuable critical observations upon our English 
idiosyncrasy, upon our national faults and follies, be thus disappointed, 
it'is succeeded by another, perhaps not less intrinsically interesting, 
and this second expectation is abundantly fulfilled. The volume 
before us is a happy illustration of that existing state of society 
amongst our mercurial Gallic neighbours which has produced the 
recent change in their descriptive title, the substitution of Za Jeune 
France for La Grande Nation. In France—and would it were only in 
France!—youth does indeed seem to rule with absolute sway, and 
gréy hairs to be voted the mark, not, as among the unenlightened 
Spartans, of experienced wisdom, not merely of prose and prejudice, 
which, it must be owned, sometimes disagreeably accompany them, 
but of downright actual stupid ignorance. But to the book which con- 
firms this assertion. 

Our philosophic traveller appears, by his own showing, to be a phi- 
losopher yet in his teens, and he dedicates his philosophic views of 
England and Scotland, all formed in the short space of one little month, 
to his father, not as a proof that these views and notions have received 
the sanction of that father’s judgment, for he rather intimates that they 
will be as new to the paternal as to the general reader, but in token of 
the author’s respect for the old gentleman’s character, and of gratitude 
for his education, of which they are the first fruits. 

-< But we doubt that, in saying a little month, we do scant justice to 
M. Victor Hennequin’s rapidity of glance and judgment. He names 
the 6th of October, 1834, as the date of his entering a Seine steam- 
boat at Rouen; and, as he gives no further date, neither that of his 
second embarkation at Havre, nor of his landing at Portsmouth, it 
should seem that he considers this as the commencement of his Voyage 
Philosophique in England. But as we do not see how he could even 
enter upon his survey of England either on the Seine, or during the 
business of viséing his passport, &c. at Havre, whatever he might do on 
board the English steamer, a day or two must surely be subtracted 
from: the beginning of the month: whilst, with respect to its end, we 
confess ourselves sorely perplexed, by our author’s twofold informa- 
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tion, i. e. that he departed upon the sixth of November, the anniversary 
of the Gunpowder Plot. Now, though we must frankly acknowledge 
that .we have outlived all pretensions to be classed with La Jeune 
France, we cannot think that we have quite outlived our memory, and 
we have no recollection of the Guy Fawkes celebration having been 
put off in the year 1834; nor can we believe that Young England would 
consent to any reform of such a postponing character, even for the sake 
of the burning of the parliament house that escaped being blown up 
upon the former occasion. Hence we are actually driven to suspect 
that M. Victor, vigorous young philosopher though he be, must have 
made some little confusion about his dates, and have actually completed 
his philosophic study of England upon the ever-memorable 5th of No- 
vember. If so, we evidently have to subtract another day from the 
month of philosophic travel. 

But did we say, that we had learned nothing with respect to Eng- 
land from the volume before us? We blush for our precipitancy, and 
almost fear our readers may suspect us of endeavouring to conceal the 
maturity that might, in France at least, disable our judgment, under a 
semblance of boyish giddiness. We hasten to recant the rash assertion. 
We have learned very many things, which, till the moment of opening 
this philosophic journey, were utterly unknown to, undreamt of by, 
us; and the only excuse we can offer for our momentary forgetfulness 
is, that to our foggy insular estimation they have not appeared quite as 
important as they are novel. We have learned that all English ladies 
eat plum-pudding for luncheon at pastry-cook shops, occasionally re- 
lieving this somewhat heavy succedaneum for the want of a substantial 
breakfast with well-spiced ices! and also, that despite their strange lun- 
cheon, these same English ladies, who, out of their excessive delicacy, 
habitually make their beds with their own hands, are actual angels 
so long as they keep to white gowns, but become utterly vulgar and 
contemptible when, in unsuccessful imitation of the elegant Parisienne, 
they put on a coloured silk or a chintz muslin.* Moreover, we have 
learned that our stage-coaches patiently wait the leisure of every 
individual outside passenger, and rarely if ever travel after dark; M. 
Victor Hennequin met with one solitary exception, the night coach 
that conveyed him to Dover; and he explains this nocturnal quies- 
cence by the deficiency of inside accommodation and the impossibility 
of sleeping comfortably outside; observing that, from this custom of 
resting for the night, the boasted English light and fast coaches do not 
accomplish a long journey sooner, if as soon, as the roomy French 
Diligence. We have also learned that Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
imprisoned in either a cellar or a cow-house, we cannot clearly make 
out which, of Edinburgh castle, just before the birth of James I.; and 
that, although removed to a more decent prison-chamber prior to her 
becoming a mother, she could secure the life of her royal infant only 


* It should not be forgotten, that the time and place of these philosophic observa- 
tions was October and the Strand, our traveller having lodged himself in the city ; 
where he marvels at not finding the boasted splendours of the Pulteney or Clarendon. 
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by dropping him from her window into the hands of her faithful adhe- 
rents :—further, that the Regent’s Park is the most fashionable part of 
London, and that it was very bad taste,a bad taste analogous to that of the 
unlucky wearers of coloured silks, to place the helmet of Achilles upon 
the head of the Duke of Wellington in Hyde Park; whence we gather, 
that the statue, which we always took for the copy of a well-known 
antique, is neither more nor less than a cast from the British hero’s own 
individual person! somewhat larger than the life we must still be per- 
mitted to believe. 

Have we said enough to prove our contrition for our hasty and un- 
advised misrepresentation of this most quick-glancing and quick- 
judging traveller’s discoveries in England? We hope so; for we begin 
to be weary of their enumeration, and would fain refer such readers as 
may be curious in these matters, to the volume itself, in order to pro- 
eeed to the more important portion of our task; to wit, our author's 
philosophizing upon the materials thus collected, and his views of the 
English character. With respect to this last, we must premise, that 
our philosopher of eighteen is no prejudiced Anti-Anglican; on the 
contrary, he strenuously reprobates the Anti-Anglican prejudices of 
the Continent, which he ascribes to the fact of our countrymen being 
there misunderstood, and indeed, never seen to advantage, save at 
home, with a three-decker in the back-ground. He himself having 
thus seen them, our philosophic traveller lauds the sociable civility that 
he everywhere met with, as also the morality and good feeling of the 
nation. We must give an extract upon this subject, and the following 
may prove satisfactory, especially, considering the horror naturally, 
nay necessarily, entertained by every French explorer of England, 
how philosophical soever, for English roast beef, plum-pudding and 
ale, and our luckless traveller seems never to have met with any more 
delicate refection. Yet we must think, that had he, in the true spirit 
of philosophic inquiry, ventured to taste that awfully sounding com- 
pound, ginger-beer, he would have expatiated less energetically than 
he does upon its intoxicating nature. 

- “ One of my travelling companions had an introduction to Dr. C, (at Bir- 
mingham); but scarcely had the doctor perceived that we were French, when, 
without even opening the letter, he received us cordially, I might say, with 
self-devotion; for, immediately abandoning his occupations [dying patients in- 
cluded, we presume], he led us about the town through a drenching rain. A 
Frenchman caunot express too much gratitude towards English society; from 
Dover to Glasgow (spelt Glascow) he is sure of meeting none but smiling 
countenances.” 

~ * * * * 

“ Dr. C. was ready and easy in conversation, and, in so far as I may judge 
from our ephemeral relations, very superior to those national prejudices of 
which we should all be ashamed. He carried his magnanimity to such a 
height as to own, (it is not every Englishman who would have done so,) that 
in England coffee is undrinkable, and that he was delighted to see Frenchmen, 
in the hope of obtaining from them instructions as to its preparation. These 
I was incompetent to give him; but I was deeply touched by his frankness ;— 
literally, his procédé.” 


But this passage, however affecting and flattering, proves only the 
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unprejudiced liberality of Dr. C. and our traveller; and we begin to 
feel remorse, old and hardened critics as we are, for our unhandsome 
treatment of this author—a professed philosopher of the consummate 
age of eighteen, and we have as yet neither commented upon nor exhi- 
bited his philosophy ! We will forthwith endeavour to amend an already 
repented fault. The better to do so, let us consider what are the chief 
topics of modern French philosophizing. Civilization, liberty, and the 
arts, more especially the theatre. Seek we then a ¢irade upon one or 


the other of these; and lo! we find all combined; beginning with the 
drama and liberty. 


“ We visited Drury Lane theatre. We were not, upon the very threshold, 
compelled to wind between two wooden barriers; we did not, as in France, 
find, at the exit from this timber labyrinth, an official, dividing the continuous 
human stream into platoons, and with an iron arm repelling all other breasts 
until each severed swarm has winged its flight. Here, three vast doors, in- 
scribed pit, gallery, boxes, opened at once to receive us. The Englishman 
will not submit to be cramped: his liberty is not, like ours, the fruit of 
theories transmitted from the educated classes to the populace; it results 
from every individual’s instinctive desire to be at his ease; a difference ob- 
servable from the very beginning of the civilization of the two countries. It 
was by the physical sciences, by the application of mind to nature, that 
English intellect first developed itself. The induction that shaped the vessel’s 
keel and lifted massive stones,* has since been exercised in a more general 
direction, but has retained that research of material perfectibility, that com- 
Sortable} which no other language can express. In France, on the contrary, 
civilization is the daughter of scholasticism; with us, from the subtle disqui- 
sitions of the Sorbonne, sprang our modern philosophy, and through philoso- 
phy, modern science, industry and legislation. Theology is a flower that has 
produced its fruit; henceforward barren, it has withered on the stalk, and 
those old men who now gravely train their purple robes in the solemnities of 
our universities, appear to me miracles of simplicity. 

“ That British instinct of individual liberty, that propensity which does not, 
as in France, rally men around a banner, but impels them to seek singly, by 
their individual energies, the promotion of their respective interests, would be 
a principle of dissolution if it were not counterbalanced in the Englishman by 
peculiarly ardent family affections, and a tenacious love of his country; but 
scarcely are these ties loosened, scarcely has he set foot on the Continent, 
where he is no longer obliged to create for himself a factitious politeness, in 
order to represent England worthily in the eyes of foreigners,t before he 
resigns himself without restraint to his own nature; he does not conceal 
his disdain for the customs of the countries that he traverses, and upon 
no occasion does his hat quit his head. If this character grow feebler in 
Europe, it appears in full force in the United States. Upon that uncultivated 
soil, where he bas bad to create for himself a new family, a new country, the 


* We beg to assure the reader that we use our best diligence to translate faithfully ; 
though without holding ourselves responsible for the intelligibility of our version, any 
more than for that of the original. 

+ We hold this to be not perfectly correct, though a very general idea—the German 
heimlich seems to us nearly a-kin to, if not identical with, comfortable. 

t One might have supposed that it was precisely upon the continent that it was most 
necessary to represent England worthily to foreigners. 
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Briton has set no bounds to his egotistical independence. America is the 
caricature of England.” 
_) . . * * 

_ “I shall not dilate upon the comic opera of the Duenna, it is painful to 
criticise captiously an honourable nation. But if the defective organization 
of the English nation, as regards the arts, were not a fact attested by all the 
artists of Europe, I would ask no proof beyond this single scenic representa- 
tion. One of the characters wore a white satin frock coat, rose-coloured 
slashed pantaloons of the age of Henry VIII., and a black velvet toque with 
a white plume upon his head, whilst from his shoulders two long green rib- 
bons hung down behind. Iam aware that the part was meant to be ridi- 
culous; but is such a confounding of all colours and all epochs legitimate 
ridicule?. ‘To analyse the music would be difficult. . It consisted of cadences 
without meaning or end. When the actor stops, one knows that the melody 
is closed; and the public applaud most loudly him who has sung the longest.” 


Most singularly fortunate have ‘we been in this dip, which, thus 
touching upon the arts in general, at least as they exist in England, 
reminds us that with respect to their present state, or, shall we say, 
their natural progress, our author entertains philosophic opinions not 
confined to the meridians of France and England, but that may be 
termed European, or cosmopolite. : To the reader they are, however, 
introduced, most properly in philosophic English travels, apropos of 
the hedge-rows that cut up England into small fields, and are as re- 
pugnant to our philosopher’s taste, as are the large parks inclosed by 
iron railings ! that he constantly passes, to his political theories respect- 
‘Ing the due division of property. 
~ How completely is matter the humble slave of thought! Because the 
Englishman clings to his gold, to his land, behold the country change its 
aspect, dividing itself into petty portions, bristling with brambles and thorns.” 
[Assuredly an original view of the effects of high cultivation and inclosures. ] 
“ The soul alone acts and moves; all else is fashioned by its gait, as are the 
folds of a robe by the motion of the limbs. Even Art, that son of the Eter- 
nal, because he needs alittle matter for his manifestation, because he is on 
one side akin to dust, because he is not merely Adam animated by the breath 
of God, but likewise Adam formed of clay,* Art itself must receive laws 
from reasoning unconnected with the senses. Reflexion deifies beauty of 
form; instantly, Apollo and Venus spring from the rock under the chisel of 
the sculptor. Subsequently, Reflexion becomes Christian; so does Art; and 
upon the canvass, where intellect reigns without obstacle, and nearly without 
auxiliaries, he produces the Virgin of the Middle Ages, with her modest eyes 
and her circlet of gold about her hair (the halo probably). Reflexion stops 
not here, but soars high above the saints, those mysterious intercessors, upon 
whom the soul long rested, asif fearful of gazing upon the unity of the Supreme 
‘Cause. Even painting is now felt to be too coarsely substantial, and whilst 
it gradually becomes portrait, miniature, lithography, a nation throngs to the 
operas of Meyerbeer, to the symphonies of Beethoven, and Art, in his en- 
‘tirety, has taken refuge in music. Thus the artist frees himself first from the 
block of marble, then from the easel, retaining only the lyre, and flinging away 
all that could burden his steps in his eternal pursuit of thought.” 


* We confess this double Adam is too many for our comprehension, to say nothing 
of the general difficulty of the ratiocination. 
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Our former extract has shown that the English artist is as yet far 
indeed from the happy unincumbered condition of the lyre; but we 
are not altogether without a faint hope that he may be approaching the 
statuary and painting epoch—and we shall indulge our readers with 
the extracts that encourage this hope. Upon his arrival in London 
our philosophic traveller visited the Colosseum, and says: “ Here we 
were first introduced into a museum of painting and sculpture (the 
Saloon of Arts), as remarkable as any collection of this description 
can be in England.” Accordingly, we thought that his investigation 
of the arts in England was over. But no, at Manchester he was seized 


with a curiosity respecting provincial artists, which, with its results, he 
thus describes :-— 


“ T was curious to admire in their compositions, these Rubenses of the 
forest, [Manchester is about the last place where we should have looked for 
foresters of any sort,] these Raffaeles of the hammer and pincers, to see what 
flowers art can produce upon this soil of cogged wheels and chimneys, Hav- 
ing purchased the right of entrance to the Museum, we traversed several 
rooms lined with pictures. I sincerely pity two or three ordinary painters, 
compelled by the spirit of nationality to bury their works amongst these form- 
less prductions. * * * The faults were those of children scrawling with 


charcoal on the wall; arms bent the wrong way, and heads in profile with 
full-face eyes.” 


We really must wonder, impressed as we now are with the bad taste 
of all English men and women, that even manufacturers should admit 
profiles with two eyes into their museums or exhibitions, unless, in- 
deed, it be for the ingenuity of the blunder; we, for our own poor 
part, cannot conceive where the second eye can be stuck in or on, and 
feel half tempted forthwith to mount the roof of a Manchester coach, 
in order to solve this difficult problem. Meanwhile, it is some comfort 
to read M. Victor Hennequin’s remarks upon the National Gallery, 
which he visited after returning to London in his way home, 


“ Accustomed to English museums, we were feeling in our pockets for 
shillings, when the guardian, assuming a majestic attitude, said ‘ There’s no- 
thing to pay here” * ® ® The pomps of the Luxembourg and the Louvre 
are no more to be sought in this than in the other collections of Great Bri- 
tain. The local is small,—it is a suit of rooms which the Bearnais could 
hardly enter, where the Romulus of theSabines would be cramped in poising his 
spear. But it must be owned, that betwéen the pictures of London and those 
of Manchester, is found the full distance separating the capital from the 
country town. Amongst several pictures really worthy of the Quai de la 
Ferraille, we recognized the practised hand and vigorous thought of Hogarth. 
Here we have not an insulated lesson, but a complete course of morals; the 
Marriage A la Mode is a severe drama, in which you follow out, through*all 
its developments, the history of a young uneducated nobleman, married, for 
the sake of her fortune, to the daughter of a rich merchant. It is impossible 


to depict more forcibly the hideousness of this union of a parchment to a 
money-bag.” 


From these observations we gather, that our philosopher considered 
the Correggios, Rembrandts, Salvator Rosas, &c., of the National Gal- 
lery to be as much the work of English artists as Hogarth’s Marriage 
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& la Mode, and it is nota little flattering to perceive that, upon the 
whole, he thought this last piece the best, at least the most tolerable; 
and we conclude that, had he visited the British Museum, of which he 
seems never to have heard the name, our compatriot artists would 
likewise have had the credit of the Elgin and Townley marbles. But 
we had forgotten that France, far outstripping us, has of course reached 
the musical age of art, and it is with the condescension with which men 
smile at the attempts of children, that the philosopher of eighteen no- 
tices at all the obsolete arts of sculpture and painting. 

But, to end with a word in sober earnest. We, who unlike some of 
our brother periodicals, are little in the habit of indulging in the un- 
courteous though not uncritical practice of laughing at the books sub- 
jected to our censure, are almost ashamed of having spent so much 
time and ink upon M, Victor Hennequin, whose Philosophie Travels 
we have sometimes suspected to be of kindred manufacture with the 
pseudo-memoirs with which the French press has latterly teemed. All 
we can say in our defence is, that we, not being angels, have spleens; 
and were inclined for once in a way to laugh currente calamo. We have 
now done with M. Victor Hennequin, and have only to hope that M. 
Hennequin the elder is well satisfied with the fruits of the education 
bestowed by his care upon his son. 


ea ee 


Art. XV—.La Campania Sotterranea, with a short Account of the Edi- 
fices excavated within the Rocks of the Two Sicilies and in other Coun- 
tries. By Guiseppe Sanchez, Librarian of the Borbonica, &c. 
Naples, 1833. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tue work before us, which fills up a wide chasm in the general as 
well as in the particular history of the nations of the earth, may justly 
claim the merit of novelty, presenting as it does facts either totally un- 
known, or else clothed in so new a dress as to possess all the charm of 
originality. Caves and grottoes are herein pone to have formed the 
primeval habitations of our race, and rocks and mountains to have 
been fashioned into temples dedicated to the service of the Most High. 
Paradoxical as these assertions may at first sight appear, they are so 
strongly supported by the author’s arguments and authorities, as to 
acquire the force of historic truth, Thus the syrens, fauns, tritons, 
and all the host of mythological semi-deities, are resolved by him into 
so many celestial constellations. Nor is the interest arising from 
novelty the only advantage presented by this work, since the light 
which it throws upon many difficult passages in Homer, Virgil, Petro- 
nius Arbiter, Strabo, Seneca, and others, cannot but materially assist 
the labours of the classical student. The complete analysis of SO ex- 
cellent a production, and a full detail of its most prominent beauties, 
would prove no less amusing to our readers than interesting to our- 
selves, and we cannot, therefore, but regret that our limits preclude 
us from giving more than a rapid, although correct sketch of the 
matters treated of. 
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Commencing with an account of the edifices excavated in the rocks 
in various parts of Africa, Asia, Europe, and even America, the author 
proceeds to a particular examination of the vast grottoes, many miles 
in extent, of Abyssinia, as well as those wrought in the solid granite 
rocks of Egypt, and which Pancoucke has noticed in his “ Travels” 
lately published at Paris. In describing the celebrated grotto of Mem- 
phis, M. Sanchez indulges in many curious reflections upon the in- 
structions delivered within these cavities of the earth to the youth 
destined for the priesthood, and expatiates upon this and other cir-. 
cumstances which render subterraneous Egypt far more wonderful 
than Egypt above ground. He then proceeds to treat of the mono- 
tholitic edifices of the Indies and of continental and insular Greece, as 
well as of the numerous grottoes, caverns and other artificial excava- 
tions found in the North of Europe, in France, England, Spain, Portu- 
gal and Italy. One of the most striking descriptions is that of a 
Theban cavern, in which Antigone, the daughter of the incestuous 
Jocasta, was imprisoned in the flower of her youth. 

His next observations are more immediately connected with Italy, 
referring to the magnificent ruins which have been discovered of sub- 
terraneous cities, provided, like our mines, with air-shafts for the due 
supply and circulation of air and light. These ruins are to be found 
extending for miles, as in Pantalica, and along the site of the valley 
and castle of Jepica; these edifices, furnished with windows, are ten 
or twelve stories high, and are excavated out of the hard rocks, thus 
confirming /Elian’s assertion that the Sicilian youth were brought up 
within the dark bowels of the earth. 

Book IV. treats of the caverns discovered in Eastern, and V. of 
those found in Western Campania, together with other details, which, 
although appertaining to the general subject, are more particularly con- 
nected with the land of Italy. The author’s observations show the im- 
mense extent and numerous branches of the catacombs of San Gen- 
naro, which reached from Pozzuoli and Cuma on one side to Castel- 
Jamare, Sorrento, Nola, Capua, &c., on the other; and, supported by 
the authority of ancient writers, prove that these caverns were. used as 
dwellings, public roads, temples and holy places especially set apart for 
mystical rights and oracular responses, and also that they were pro- 
vided with long apertures for the admission of light and air, and with 
numerous vomitories leading upwards to the surface of the earth. 
Nothing can be more satisfactory or convincing than our author's 
proofs that the Cimmerians were not aborigines, but that they came 
from the North; that Homer, when singing the descent of Ulyses into 
Hell, described with all the spirit of a religious poet the rites practised 
in those primitive habitations of man, and that Virgil did the same when 
he depicted the abodes of the blessed and the damned, 

His next subjects are the nature of the religious worship practised in 
the caves of the Avernus and its environs, the Cumean Sybil and the 
various oracles down to the latest period. He proves the Sybils and 
Syrens to have been only emblems of the celestial signs of the Virgin, 
the Pleiades, &c., and that as such both of these were personified and 
had their temples, altars and mysteries in those underground abodes, 
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In the XVIth book, after describing subterranean Naples, he shows 
the Neapolitan caverns to have been the principal lemme of the 
Satyricon of Petronius, in which full scope was given to the depraved 
manners of that age. The XVIIth book contains a discussion upon 
the learning which was taught in those ancient caverns, and proves 
that from these catacombs proceeded many of the philosophical and 
religious sects. 

Our author then narrates the manner in which these caverns served 
as an asylum and a security to the Christians during the days of per- 
secution, for Naples being a free town, these unhappy victims of 
pagan intolerance flocked from all parts to find safety in the subter- 
raneous cavities of its neighbourhood. Under the ninth or Dioclesian 
persecution, several hundred of the followers of Christ who had fled 
for protection to the house of Cromatius, the prefect of Rome, took 
refuge, by the advice of Pope Caius, in these caves and grottoes, by 
means of a communication which these latter had with a neighbour- 
ing villa belonging to that prefect, but being all discovered, they pur- 
chased the glory of martyrdom with their blood. It was in the branch 
of the catacombs which adjoins the suppressed church and convent 
of Santa Maria la Vita that the Neapolitan bishop Paul resided, and 
that he baptized and exercised all the episcopal functions during the 
persecutions of the Iconolasts. These caverns have, moreover, served 
the Christians as places for holding councils and synods, for oratories 
and retreats for ascetics; and it was in the grottoes near Buca di 
Montedragone that during the reigns of Dioclesian and Maximilian was 
held an cecumenical council known by the name of Concilium Sinues- 
sanum, and that the festivals of the -Sinassi, Agape and Gilicerni were 
celebrated. 

If, as we are informed in the X Vth book, the pagans used these caves 
as sepulchres, the Christians imitated them by converting them into 
burial-places; thus in the catacombs of San Gennaro without the walls, 
as well as in those which are under the archbishop’s palace, were 
buried all the Neapolitan bishops and consular dukes up to the ninth 
century. The two Stephani enriched these subterranean cathedrals 
with many costly ornaments and precious relics, and after the destruc- 
tion of Cuma, the bodies of the saints were transported hither with 
great pomp and in solemn procession, and exhibited for the edification 
of the faithful. In these catacombs also San Severo delivered his 
sermons; adjurations were made and oaths taken upon the body of 
San Gennaro, and there likewise are found churches, monasteries and 
hospitals. 

Book XIV. is distinguished by the author’s profound erudition, 
when treating of the Hebrew, Greek and Latin paintings and inscrip- 
tions found in the Neapolitan catacombs: the succeeding book is also 
rendered deeply interesting by his endeavours to ascertain the exact 
time when they were used as chapels and places of prayer, and from these 
investigations we Jearn that -it is now ncarly a century and a half since 
mass was first performed in the catacombs of La Sanita, where there 
was a magnificent underground church richly ornamented with fresco 
paintings. 
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The XX VIth and last book proves the use made of these caverns as 
dwelling-places. 

The typographical part of the book reflects much credit upon the 
author for the care which he has bestowed upon it; nor will the 
leartied reader be displeased to find copious indexes, both of the sub- 
jects treated of and likewise of the authors quoted as authorities. The 
Guida delle Catacombe di S. Gennaro fuori le mura, which is subjoined 
as an appendix, will prove very serviceable to the dilettante and the 
traveller. 

Any commendations of the author and his work would be totally 
superfluous; the reputation so deservedly acquired by the former, aud 
the great importance and deep interest of the latter, will prove a much 
more powerful inducement than any praises of ours, not only to the 
learned and scientific, but to all who are desirous of improving them- 
selves, to study a work, as replete with novel and useful information 
as with interest and entertainment. 


Arr. XVI.—Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothece Palatine 
Vindobonensis. Pars I; Codices philologici Latini. Digessit Stephanus 
Endlicher. 4to. Vienna. 1836. 


Besipes the extreme value, and we may add, too, the extreme rarity, of 
good catalogues of the contents of the many rich collections of ancient 
manuscripts which exist not only abroad, but at home also, they, as well 
as all matters connected with foreign libraries and literary institutions, 
have now an especial interest from the inquiries which have lately been 
carried on into the present condition and prospects of one of our most 
important national establishments—the British Museum. On this ac- 
count, perhaps, we are the more eager to point out to our readers the 
first part of the excellent catalogue of a part of the manuscripts of the 
grand imperial library at Vienna, which has just reached us. We shall 
at once be saved the trouble of entering at large into its praise, by the 
simple statement that it has been compiled by a persou so profoundly 
learned in Latin manuscripts as Dr. Stephen Endlicher. 

We are far from agreeing in the spirit in which the inquiry into the 
affairs of the British Museum was set a going; yet we never feared— 
and we do not now fear—that the final results can be other than bene- 
ficial. We think that the examination has clearly shown that if there 
was any thing like neglect or “ delinquency” in any party with regard to 
the British Museum, and particularly with regard to the library, it can 
be laid only to the charge of the government, which, rich as it is in com- 
parison with other governments, has suffered itself to be behind them all 
in its encouragement of the great literary and scientific institutions of the 
land. We trust that the time is come when the British Museum will 
be made a much more national affair. When we compare with it the 
libraries of other countries, we find it infinitely exceeding them in the 
excellenee and liberality of its management and government, and in the 
only point where we ourselves perceive any default in what has been 
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done, namely, its catalogues, the libraries of no other country can bear a 
comparison with it. At the same time it must be confessed, that the 
catalogues, particularly some of the catalogues of the manuscripts, are 
very defective; and nothing do we so fervently desire as to see some- 
thing done to improve them. 

Dr. Endlicher’s Catalogue is printed in an extremely convenient size 
for such a work—one which it is doubtful whether we ought to call 
large octavo, or small folio, but which has become well known by its 
general use for Penny Magazines and Penny Cyclopadias. It is rendered 
valuable by the accurate manner in which the contents of the manuscripts 
have been described, by the care with which their dates have been fixed 
and their history ascertained, by the full and excellent indexes, and, not 
the least, by the numerous interesting and inedited scraps of early litera- 
ture with which it is interspersed. It is accompanied by some beauti- 
ful plates of fac-similes. 


Arr. XVII.—Etudes de Géographie Critique sur une partie del Afrique 
Septentrionale. Par M. D’Avezac. 8vo. Paris, 1836. 


Since the occupation of Algiers, the northern districts of Africa, interes- 
ting in themselves, have, in England, as well as in France, gained con- 
siderably in importance. If this occupation become permanent, as it 
now seems highly probable that it will, and if thus the African tribes be 
by degrees brought into friendly contact with Europeans by commercial 
relations, we may hope at length shat the cloud of obscurity, which has 
so long been spread over the geography of interior Africa, will disappear. 
But we may expect also a more immediate advantage to geographical 
and historical science in the accurate survey of the newly-acquired terri- 
tory and the adjoining states, a territory which is, on many accounts, so 
interesting to the historian, and which, from the jealousy or barbarity 
of those who held it has been hitherto very imperfectly examined. 
Although the position of the French is as yet rather circumscribed, and 
its frontiers have been in an almost continual state of hostility, yet there 
have already appeared some interesting sketches of the people, of the 
country and of its statistics. 

M. D’Avezac, who is the Secretary General of the Geographical So- 
ciety of Paris and a member of our own Geographical Society, has, in 
the little book before us, executed judiciously, and, as far as his data 
would permit him, very satisfactorily, the task of furnishing us with some- 
thing substantial and tangible that may serve as a foundation for future 
researches ; he has endeavoured to reduce to a correct standard the im- 
perfect and inaccurate itineraries of northern Africa which have been 
given by former travellers, He has taken as his ground-work the curi- 
ous itinerary which was furnished to Hodgson, the American Consul at 
Algiers, by the Hhaggy Ebn-el-Dyn El-Aghouathy, of which a transla- 
tion was first published by the Oriental Translation Committee, and of 
which M, D’Avezac has given a French version, more correct in the 
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European orthography of the names, at the commencement of his book. 
In the long critical commentary which follows, M. D’Avezac has con- 
fronted the foregoing itinerary with those of Shaw and all the other Eu- 
ropean travellers in Barbary, and with the best European maps, and he 
has compared the results with the account given by the Arabian geogra- 
phers, and with the ancient official itineraries of Antonine and the Peu- 
tingerian tables. The entire result of his investigation of these authori- 
ties, and of some valuable inedited materials which he had procured, he 
has consigned to paper in the formation of an excellent map of this part 
of Africa, including the coasts of Marocco, Fez, Algiers, and Tunis, as 
far east as Gerba, and the whole of the country inland described by the 
Hhaggy and in the routes indicated by the Arabian geographers. It 
would obviously require more space than we can at present afford, to 
follow M. D’Avezac through his investigations. In fact his is a book 
which cannot be abridged or cut into extracts; and, as we cannot _ 
sent our geographical readers with a part of it, all we can do obviously is 
to recommend to them the whole, which we do warmly and honestly. 





MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


FRANCE. 


Tue Commission Historique of M. Guizot has just published three new vo- 
lumes, namely, the first volume of the “ Mémoires militaires relatifs a la 
Succession d’Espagne sous Louis XIV.” edited by Lieut.-General Pelet ; the 
“ Procés-Verbaux des Séances du Conseil du Roi Charles VIII.” edited by 
M. Bernier; and the valuable collection of inedited works of Abelard, by M. 
Cousin. Four volumes more are expected towards the end of the present 
year, among which will be the first volume of the Chronicle of the Wars of 
the Albigenses, in Provencal verse, edited by M. Fauriel, and the first volume 
of the Chronicle of Benoit, edited by M. Francisque Michel. We hail the 
return of M. Guizot to office as a good omen, and under his direction the im- 
portant labours of the Commission will, we doubt not, be pursued with re- 
doubled vigour. 

M. Cousin will, we expect, immediately put to press his collection of 
inedited works of Roger Bacon, which will also form a volume of the publi- 
cation of that division of the Commission Historique which is occupied with 
moral and intellectual history. He has lately made an interesting communi- 
cation to the Academie des Inscriptions on the MSS. of Roger Bacon which he 
has found at Douai and St. Omer. At Amiens he has found an unknown 


work of this philosopher’s, consisting of ‘‘ Questions on the Physics and Me- 
taphysics of Aristotle.” 


We have lately visited the Imprimerie Royale at Paris, and were charmed 
with the good management which is conspicuous in every department. Very 
important and extensive improvements have been made in every part under 
the direction of M. Le Brun, its present superintendent. Several important 
publications are in progress, particularly a series of Oriental works, with trans- 


lations, in large 4to., which will form the most superb specimen of printing 
that we have ever seen. 


—_— 


Several volumes of the publications of the Institute are in progress. A vo- 
lume of Bréquigny’s Charters is just ready for publication. A new volume of 
Dom Bouquet, and the first volume of the Collection of the Historians of the 
Crusades, the latter edited by M. Guérard of the MSS. department of the 
Royal Library, are making rapid advances. 


We some time ago mentioned a proposal to publish among the historical 
works of the Commission Historique the whole body of the romances of the 
Carlovingian cycle. A report on the subject had been drawn up, but it has 
not yet been laid before the committee, which, during the late ministry has, 
we suspect, been very irregular in its sittings. Separate romances, however, 
of this cycle continue to be published. The“ Chanson de Roland,” edited by 
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M. Michel, is ready: the romance of Parise Ja Duchesse has lately been pub- 
lished by Techener, of a size to range with the Garin and Berte of M. Paulin 


Paris, who also, we believe, is preparing for publication a new romance of this 
series, 





M. Paulin Paris has also in the press a catalogue of the French MSS. of 
the Royal Library. M. Robert, the intelligent librarian of the library of St. 
Genevieve, is likewise printing a catalogue of the MSS. under his charge. 








A Numismatical Journal has been lately established in France under the 
title of Revue de la Numismatique Frangoise.” Itis published at Blois, and 
is edited by Messrs. E. Cartier and L. de la Saussaye. 





M. Ferdinand Wolf, of Vienna, the editor of the curious German poem on 
Friar Rush, which we have reviewed in our present number, is printing at 
Paris a Floresta of Modern Spanish Poetry, which, judging from the first 


sheets, of which we have obtained a sight, seems to promise us an admirable 
work. 





M. Raoul Rochette has just published in a very handsome quarto volume, 
as a supplement to his collection of Monuments Inédits,a work entitled “ Pein- 
tures Antiques inédites, précédées de Recherches sur Emploi de la Pein- 
ture dans la Décoration des Edifices sacrés et publics, chez les Grecs et chez 
les Romains.” It is illustrated by several very curious plates. 





The interesting and valuable library of the late M. Pluquet, consisting en- 
tirely of works relating to or printed in Normandy, will be sold by auction at 


Paris, by M. Silvestre, on the 5th of December next, and the five following 
days. 








The Society of the History of France has completed the printing of two vo- 
lumes, which will be delivered to the members at the next general meeting. 
One of these is the first volume of the “ Histoire de Gregoire de Tours,” text 
and translation ; and the other the “ Correspondance inédite du Cardinal Ma- 
zarin.” The “ Chronique de Villehardouin” is also partly printed. It has 
been determined that the society shall publish a yearly volume, with the title 
of “ Annuaire Historique de France,” commencing with 1837. It will con- 
tain, among other matters, a variety of notices relative to the geography, his- j 
tory, literature, bibliography, and fine arts of France. if 





_ M. Balzac published his first novels under the name of Horace de St. Au- ' 


bain. These are now printing ina collective form, as the Geuvres completes 
de feu M. Horace de St. Aubain. 








The printers of Paris have opened a subscription for the purpose of either 
erecting a monument to their recently deceased and truly eminent colleague, 
Firmin Didot, or having a medal struck in honour of him. 


The following statement is given of the present sale of the newspapers of 
Paris :-— 

Gazette de France, 9800 copies; Journal des Debats, 9400; Constitution- 
nel, 8300; Courier Frangais, 6300; Temps, 6200; Quotidienne, 4600; Na+ 
tional, 4200; Bon Sens, 3200; Estafette, 3100; Journal de Paris, 22003 
Echo, 2100; Moniteur, 1900; Impartial, 1500; Messager, 1400; Journal du 
Commerce, 1400; France, 1100. 





Miscellaneous Literary Notices. 


The Tribunal of Commerce at Paris has decided that original articles in the 
newspapers cannot be copied into other papers till the expiration of five days, 
in which time they may be dispersed over the whole kingdom; and it has sen- 
tenced some of them to pay a pecuniary penalty for violating this regulation, 


GERMANY. 


Engelmann of Heidelberg has commenced the publication, in parts, of an 
“ Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, oder Lebensbeschreibungen der beriihm- 
testen und verdientesten Deutschen aller Zeiten,” by Dr. Heinrich Doring. 

The early period at which the annuals are published in England has often 
been subject of complaint. It appears, however, that on this point the Ger- 
man publishers are still more hasty. Thus we observe a new “ Taschenbuch 
fiir das Jabr 1837,” by the title of “ Immergriin,” announced for publication 
by Haas of Vienna in the month of August. 

Goschen of Leipzig has announced the speedy publication of “ Unter- 
suchungen iiber Bevolkerung, Arbeitslohn, und Pauperism in ihrem gegen- 
seitigen Zusammenhange,” by Dr. Fr. Schmidt, in one 8vo. volume. 


The house of Cotta of Stuttgard has produced the first part of an edition of 
Gothe’s Works, to be completed in two volumes, exactly similar in form to the 
Works of Schiller in one volume. They will be illustrated by engravings on 
steel, by eminent artists, and a fac-simile of Gothe’s handwriting. 

Much attention is at present given in Germany to the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage and its monuments. Leo of Halle has published his Angelsachsische 
Sprachproben, which is only a reprint with unnecessary alterations of a good 
ts of the Analecta Anglo-Saxonica of our countryman, Mr. Benjamin 

orpe. 


At Vienna, Dr. Endlicher is publishing an historical review of the monu- 
ments of the Old High-Dutch language. 


Weber, of Leipzig, has produced the first volume of a work, which, 
as the title, “ Bibliopolisches Jahrbuch fiir 1836,” intimates, is intended to 
appear annually, and promises to be of considerable utility to booksellers, for 
whose use it is specially designed. The principal portion of the volume con- 
sists of a general geographical and statistical view of all the towns of Germany 
and other countries, which, being intimately united by the central point, 
Leipzig, constitute the corporation of the Sunmn book-trade. These are 
given in alphabetical order, and the article devoted to each enumerates the in- 
stitutions literary and scientific, the collections of the fine arts, the newspa- 
pers and other periodical works, and the names of the publishers, book and 
music-sellers, and mentions the most important manufactures in each, The 
introduction to the present volume exhibits the state of the bookselling trade 
in several of the countries of Europe and the United States of America, to- 
gether with the laws relative to publication ; and it concludes with a reduction 
of the coins of the different states to the convention standard. A map of what 
may be termed German Europe, with its principal places of business, termi- 
nates the volume. 


The house of Behr of Berlin has commenced the publication of a collection 
of English dramatic pieces, with the title of “The British Theatre, revised 
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and corrected by Prof. G. F. Burckhardt,” 8vo. The first and second num- 
ber contain, “ The Hunchback” and “ Virginius,” by Sheridan Knowles; the 
third, Poole’s “ Patrician and Parvenu;” and the fourth, Talfourd’s “ lon.” 
The following numbers will appear monthly. 

The first volume of a new German translation of Chateaubriand’s collected 
Works by Dr. A. Neurohr, has been published by the house of Wagner, in 
Freiburg. It is to be completed in 54 volumes, at the rate of four groschen 
(six-pence) per volume. 

Meyer of Brunswick announces a “ Gallerie beriihmter Buchdriicker,” 
(Gallery of celebrated Printers,) to appear in parts at intervals of two or three 
months, in imperial 4to, at the rate of 12 groschen (1s. 6d.) —— The 
first part, which has made its appearance, contains portraits of Gutenberg, 
Fust, and Schoffer. In the second, third, and fourth, will be given those of 
Lorenz Koster, Ivo Schoffer, Johann Mentelin, Aldus Manutius, Johann Fro- 
ben, Johann Oporin, Robert Stephanus, Christoph Plantin, Melchior Lotter. 
In this gallery it is intended to include eminent contemporaries. 


Dr. Wetter of Mainz has just given to the world the results of his many 
years’ inquiries concerning the invention of printing, in a thick 8vo. volume, 
accompanied with numerous lithographic fac-similes, entitled, “ Geschichte 
der Erfindung der Buchdruckerkunst.” The principal of these results the 
author has himself thus adverted to in his preface: “ The opinion that Guten- 
berg invented the art of printing (that is to say, the composition of moveable 
types for the purpose of producing impressions) at Strasburg, I have proved to 
be invalid from the consideration of the facts deduced from the documents of 
Dritzehn’s law-suit; from a critical examination of the hitherto adopted ex- 
planations of the technical terms which occur in them; from a comparison of 
those documents with the undeniable testimony of the inventor, his workmen, 
and their descendants; and from the refutation of all the arguments brought 
forward by Schopflin and his successors. At the same time I have directed 
attention to the transition from printing by means of a rubber to that with the 
press, and to the absolute necessity for the application of block printing in 
order to the production of books properly so called; also to the true meaning 
of the term ‘ forms’ in the acts of Dritzehn’s suit, which signifies nothing 
more than mirror-forms, as metal mirrors were then cast in forms or moulds. 
I have given its full importance to the fact that Gutenberg, even after his re< 
moval to Mainz, printed by means of solid blocks; shown that it was by saw- 
ing these blocks into single letters, that he passed on to what may be properly 
called book-printing, produced complete evidence that he at first printed with 
wooden types, and connected these types by stringing them on cords, into lines. 
That Gutenberg also invented cast metal types, thongh only by means of cast 
matrices, and printed the 42-line Bible, is placed beyond doubt by the inter- 
pretation of the testimony of P. Schoffer, recorded by Trithemius; the date 
of the invention, (1450-1452,) and of the first diffusion of the art, is fixed be- 
yond contradiction ; and the claims of the city of Haerlem, which are far less 
tenable than those of Strasburg, are for ever annihilated.” 

The printers and booksellers of Germany have agreed to defer the celebra« 
tion of the invention of printing, which was intended to have been held in the 
present year, as being several years too early for the secular anniversary of 
that event. The erection of the monument of the inventor Gutenberg, at 
Mainz, is also postponed, as the marble quarries in the Rheingau cannot furs 
nish the material for the pedestal before next year. 
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A monument is also about to be erected to Gutenberg at Strasburg, where 
his first attempts at printing were made. David the sculptor, a native of that 
city, will furmsh the model gratuitously, and the cost of the bronze will be 
defrayed by a subscription, 

A monument has been erected at Gernsheim in Hesse, to commemorate the 
co-operation of Peter Schiffer, a native of that place, in this invaluable inven- 
tion. It consists of a colossal statue of stone, twelve feet high, raised upon 
a pedestal of the like elevation, erected in the handsome square of the town, 
which will henceforth bear the name of Schoffersplatz. It was opened to the 
public view on the 9th of June last, being the birth-day of the Grand-Duke 
of Hesse. The statue was executed by M. Scholl, sculptor to the court. 

Dr. Hufeland, whose high reputation as a medical writer and practitioner is 
well known in this country, died at Berlin on the 25th of August, having just 
eatered upon his 75th year. 


ITALY. 


Tue Galleria litografica de’ Quadri del R& delle due Sicilie, with illustrations 
by R. Liberatore, in folio, has advanced to the 14th part. 


There has just appeared at Naples Le Antichita di Pesto, e le piu belle Ruine 
de Pompei, descritte, misurate e designate da Francesco de Cesare, 1836. Ten 
plates comprehend the most remarkable architectural ruins of Pastum, and 
twenty-four are devoted to Pompeii. 


Molini, bookseller of Florence, formerly librarian of the Palatina in that city, 
is preparing for the press “ Documenti di Storia italiana.” During his resi- 
dence in Paris in 1831 and 1832, he undertook a fruitless search for an import- 
ant letter of Benvenuto Cellini’s, on a new edition of whose life he was then 
engaged. This led him to the royal library, which possesses, in its 1200 folio 
volumes, the richest sourse of authentic and mostly autographic documents. 
As they relate chiefly to the transactions between France and foreign states, from 
the reign of Charles VI. to Louis XIV., Molini copied from the first 203 volumes 
(which come down to the reign of Francis I.) so much as appeared to him im- 
portant for the history of Italy. It consists of about 500 letters from popes, 
kings, princes, ambassadors, and others, which the editor purposes publishing 
in chronological order, with notes by the marchese Gino Capponi, the chief 
object of which is to determine the time and names of such of these letters as 
have no signature. The first volume will come down to the sacking of Rome 
in 1527; and the narrative of that event written by Francesco Vettori, deposited 
in a library of this city, and never yet published, will probably be annexed to 
it. Should this undertaking experience due encouragement, the public may look 
for the appearance of a chronicle of Pisa, of the 12th century, which Molini 
likewise copied at Paris. 


The celebrated archzologist, the Abate Fea, died at Rome on the 18th of 
March last, at the advanced age of 88 years, during 50 of which he had exercised 
a most decisive influence on the knowledge of Roman antiquities and topo- 
graphy. Born in 1753 at Nizza, or, according to other accounts, at Pigna, near 
Oneglia, he early selected Rome for his residence, and most of the antiquities 
found there since that time were either discovered or first examined and described 
by him, As the translator and commentator of Winckelmann he is known to 
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all Europe. His numerous minor pieces, which appeared between 1790 and 
1835, form four thick 8vo. volumes, three of which relate to Rome and its 
environs. The continuation of the Miscellanea constituted his last literary 
employment; but death overtook him before he could bring it entirely to a 
conclusion. The Archzological Institute has lost in him one of its most zealous 
members. The post of chief superintendent of antiquities to the Pope, left 
vacant hy his death, has been conferred on Pietro Visconti, son of Alessandro, 
a distinguished connoisseur of medals, and nephew of Ennio Quirino Visconti, 
the celebrated archeologist. 


Tommaso Sgricci, the celebrated improvisatore poet, died a short time since 
at Florence, in the 38th year of his age. His talent was of the most extraordi- 
nary kind, for it was not confined to mere extemporaneous poetical effusions upon 
a given theme, but extended to dramatic composition, one of the most arduous 
walks of poetry, and apparently of insurmountable difficulty, when not the dia- 
logue alone, but the plot and characters, are all to be provided impromptu, mat- 
ters that require not poetical inspiration alone, but much judgment and deli- 
berate reflection ; and even supposing that the poet has previously sketched out 
the general course of each of the subjects proposed, he must be endued with 
incredible presence of mind to be able to seize on it instantaneously, and give 
the whole express shape from beginning to end. Yet it was thus impromptu 
that Sgricci recited many five-act tragedies; among which may be mentioned 
his Bianca Capello, and Morte di Carlo Primo, with which he astonished his 
audiences at Paris in 1824. Some of these pieces were afterwards printed, 
having been taken down by a short-hand writer during their recitation, and, 
when the peculiar mode of their construction is considered, they astonish even 
in that shape. Sgricci may fairly be allowed to have possessed the talent, or 
rather faculty, of improvisatoreship in a much higher degree than the most emi- 
nent of his predecessors, his subjects being such as not only required the usual 
poetical estro, but a sustained flow of it, together with inconceivable readiness 
of conception, and power of arranging continued scenes and dialogues. Herein 
he eclipsed the renowned Corilla, Fantastici, Bandettini, Gianni, and others, 
of whose extraordinary powers an interesting account is given by Fernow in his 
“ essay Ueber die Improvisatoren.” 


SPAIN. 


We are assured that M. Weisweiler, general agent at Madrid for all the houses 
of the Messrs. Rothschild, is commissioned to purchase, at the approaching sale 
of the monastic libraries, any Hebrew MSS. and printed works on their account, 
and to send them to Frankfurt. It is therefore to be hoped that these sources, 
which are particularly rich for the literary history of the middle ages, will be 
rendered more accessible to the learned than they have hitherto been. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Tue Academy of Sciences at Petersburg is printing in the Mongol language 
an heroic tradition, which is a great favourite with the Mongols. It is a 
“ History of the Deeds of Gesser Khan and his heroic Adventures”—-a trans- 
lation of which could scarcely fail to interest the European reader. 





The Travels in Arabic of Abufasla are printing at Petersburg under the su- 
perintendence of, and with a Russian translation by, Professor HHeitling. 


Miscellaneous Eiterary ‘Notices. 


MEXICO. 


Iv the year 1822, Mr. Waldeck engraved, in the line manner, from the draw- 
ings of Captain del Rios, the seventeen plates for the work of that author, which 
was translated at London, and published by H. Berthoud. A suspicion arose 
in the mind of Mr. Waldeck that the designs were incorrect, and he felt a strong 
desire personally to ascertain the fact. An opportunity was offered, in 1825, 
by his being appointed hydraulic engineer to the Halpujayhua Mining Com- 
pany in Mexico. He set out for Mexico in the month of March. Various 
circumstances rendered his stay but a short one; he left the mines at the expi- 
ration of ten months. On his arrival in the Mexican capital, he resolved to 
carry into execution his original purpose—to give himself up to Mexican 
archeology, and, by his studies, acquire the knowledge which would enable 
him to visit with beneficial effect the ruins of Palenqué. Being admitted into 
the Museum of Mexico, he copied there all the curious manuscripts, as well as 
the finest specimens of sculpture, in stone, jasper, and terra cotta. This first 
collection consists of 160 water-colour drawings, relative to ancient and modern 
costume, usages, natural history, and picturesque scenery, and contains also a 
hieroglyphic grammar, and a copious vocabulary of the Azteque language. A 
valuable article of this collection is a copy from an original portrait of Monte- 
—_ which was painted by an Italian goldsmith who accompanied Ferdinand 
ortes. 

Mr. Waldeck attempted, at Mexico, a lithographic publication, with an ex- 
planatory text, of the rich and beautiful collection belonging to the University; 
but, the country not being favourable either to the arts or to study, the work 
which, besides, was very imperfect, in consequence of the extreme difficulty of 
working the stones, did not succeed, and was discontinued after the appearance 
of the fourth number. 

In 1832, by the exertions of Viscount de Chaptal, and the influence of Don 
Lucas Alaman, then minister, of Don Francisco de Fagoaga, the chief Alcalde, 
and of General Morau, Mr. Waldeck obtained a sum sufficient to enable him 
to make a journey to Palenqué. The subscription was to have amounted to 
10,000 piastres; but, when only 4437 piastres were subscribed, he determined 
to set out with what remained of that sum. The purchasing of arms and pro- 
visions of all kinds for this long and difficult expedition, and the conveyance 
of his baggage and assistants, left him, on his arrival at Palenqué, only 3300 
piastres, and, with this sum in hand, be began to excavate the monuments, and 
put the whole of them in a state to be designed. 

This labour lasted seven months. In the course of it, the revolution brought 
about by Santa Anna having acquired more stability, the subscription was put 
a stop to, and M. de Chaptal wrote to Mr. Waldeck that he must not reckon 
upon any more help from Mexico. Mr. Waldeck’s assistants now refused to 
go.on, and he was obliged to dismiss them, after having paid their wages, and 
a sum to cover the expenses of their homeward journey. Thus he was left 
alone and penniless among the ruins, but still too intent upon his enterprise to 
think for a moment of giving it up. Resolved to subsist by hunting, he re- 
sumed his toils; but, at the expiration of two years of fatigue and danger, when 
he had made 119 drawings, and an interesting collection of reptiles, insects, 
and zoological preparations, famine compelled him to abandon the superb 
antique monuments which he had studied with so much delight. 

The result of his researches is, that the destruction of Palenqué was the con- 
sequence of a war with a neighbouring power, (which could be no other than 
Ehul-ha, capital of the kingdom of Tlepollan,) that the city was taken by 
assault, and was left uninhabited. This event happened 900 years before the con- 
quest of Mexico by the Spaniards. The Tulteques perhaps knew nothing, except 
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by tradition, of this extinct nation. Neither the religious worship, the hiero- 
glyphics, nor the architecture of this ancient people has any connection with the 
Tulteques and Azteques ; their archives, which still exist uninjured, go back to 
a prodigiously remote period. The Palenquians were formed by a mixture of 
various nations of the old continent; to all appearance, the Chaldzans were 
the original stock, and the main body consisted of Hindoos. The astonishing 
sculptures, which still remain, are of a quite different character from all that 
has hitherto been known. 

Still influenced by an ardent spirit of inquiry, Mr. Waldeck, in February, 
1834, journeyed to the province of Yucutan, amidst the ravages of the cholera, 
and the misery and famine which were caused by the pestilence. There, sup- 
plied with pecuniary aid by a munificent and learned [rish peer, he undertook 
to explore, in the interior of that fine peninsula, the monuments which he knew 
to exist there. He first bent his course to the mountains of the centre, on which 
he found the vast and superb city of Ytzalan, which has a width of half a league, 
and extends eight leagues from north to south. The enthusiasm of Mr. Waldeck 
had been excited by the fine relics of Palenqué, but here it was raised to a still 
higher pitch—for here he found monuments in excellent preservation, the work- 
manship of which, for splendour, interest and solidity, exceeded all that could 
be imagined. He laboured with unabating ardour for two years, and was 
about to visit a second time the ruins of Chichen Ytzta, when, on the 16th of 
January, 1836, in consequence of an order of the Mexican government, all his 
drawings and papers were seized. Fortunately, he had duplicates of the docu- 
ments, and, since his arrival in England, he has been engaged in replacing, 
from his original sketches, the drawings which were taken from him. The 
scientific bodies of London and Paris have expressed to him the interest which 
they take in his researches; and his correspondence with a learned member of 
the Institute (M. Jomard) has gained for him a medal from the Geographical 
Society of Paris. He is now preparing for the press a narrative of his travels. 
The first part will be that which relates to Yucutan. Mr. Waldeck deems it 
necessary to hasten the publication of it, for fear that the drawings which were 
taken from him may be sent to Europe to be clandestinely sold; a measure 
which the dishonourable action committed with regard to his property autho- 
rises him to consider as not improbable. The Inquiries in Yucutan are dedi- 
cated to Viscount Kingsborough, author of “ The Mexican Antiquities,” which 
have been already noticed in a former volume, and in the present number of 
this Review. 

The Travels will treat on the statistics, customs and usages of the country— 
in a word, on all that can interest an observing mind, whether amusing, useful, 
or instructive: they will also include many anecdotes, characteristic of the 
manners of the Creoles and Indians; a sketch of the commerce of the province, 
and of its future importance relative to political geography; an ancient Yucatee 
ballad of considerable beauty, and curious for the light which it throws on the 
ancient history of the Maya; a copious vocabulary of the Maya language, for 
the use of travellers who may wish to visit the country; an Essay to prove that 
the Yucatees are of Palenquian origin; and a Summary of the ancient history 
of the Maya, from a century before the conquest till their subjugation, which 
did not finally take place till the year 1700. The work will be illustrated by a 
general map of the province, the interior of which was unknown, and by 22 or 
23 plates, engraved or lithographed, aecording to the style of the subjects, and 
accompanied by an explanatory text. 
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